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vi Preface. 

wholesome formula — down to the last-men- 
tioned condition, which I have left to the 
printer to fulfil. 

The Frontispiece,* from the pencil of " Phiz," 
faithfully depictures the operation. 

G. H. 



* More than common interest attaches to this design, as 
having been the last executed by the gifted artist. 
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MY FRIEND THE MAJOR. 



MY FRIEND THE MAJOR. 



TALKING of the Origin of Species, Jack, " said 
I to an old college chum the other night, 
after we had been discussing salmon, science, and 
sherry-cobbler, " did I ever relate to you the origin of 
my acquaintance with the Major?" 

"No. " 

" Would you like to hear it ? v 

" Well, yes — since I perceive you wish to tell it, " 
replied Jack, to whom the proposal didn't seem to 
promise much interest, for the reason that, having 
been plucked in a matrimonial enterprise, he had 
suddenly become misanthropical, allowed his back 
hair to grow, and had sought consolation in four meals 
a-day and philosophy, declaring that he couldn't bend 
his mind to any subject that hadn't "depth" in it. 
He would seize with equal avidity upon anything that 
bore a Greek appellative as long as his arm, or was 
very hard of digestion. 

" Now, my dear Jack, " I continued, regardless of 
his yawn, " you know you are as great an authority 
in the problem of natural selection, and all that, as 
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you used formerly to be in the laws of field sports, 
and the art of circumventing the dons. " 

"Yes, I hope I have acquired something solid 
since I left Queen's!" replied Jack, rousing himself. 

"Well, now, a new field of investigation dawns 
upon my mind, which Darwin would rise at like a 
trout at a midge, if I only breathed one word in his 
ear. I make you a present of it. Try this pasty. " 

Jack brightened up. I had communicated a 
stimulus to his powers of mind and digestion at the 
same moment 

" I'm all attention, Rattlebrain. Out with it. I'll 
try the pasty. Thank you." 

" What say you to a book on the ' Origin of Friend- 
ships'?" 

"Of what?" 

" Friendships — acquaintanceships. " 

" Bah ! you're chaffing me in the old way. I don't 
wear pinafores now, Rattlebrain." 

"I vow I'm serious, Jack. Isn't the origin of one's 
friendships — yours and mine, for instance — one of the 
most curious and interesting circumstances of social 
life ? Is not a trivial and accidental meeting between 
A. and B. fraught with the most momentous issues, 
not only to A. and B., but to the community at large ? " 

Jack pulled at his pipe vehemently, after having 
finished the pasty. I could perceive, through the 
smoke, that my suggestion had penetrated him. 
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" And doesn't it at once present to your speculative 
mind an immensity, a sublimity, a profundity, a 
depth 1 ' — Jack gave a sympathetic start as I put in that 
word — "a dignity, a pathos" — that word is generally 
a clincher : it finished Jack — " which dwarfs Darwin's 
researches and speculations to the level of a school- 
girl's theme? Eh?" 

" Rattlebrain, your hand ! There's a good deal in 
what you say." 

"Ah, Jack, I knew I was not casting seed upon 
barren soil. A bumper to the * Origin of Friendships.' 
Give it a name. " 

" Archsephiletserianomology. " 

" Bravo ! By Jove, that's a clipper ! And what an 
inexhaustible subject it is. You'll make at least 
twelve vols, quarto of it. I'll contribute, with pleasure. 
There's that instance of Cogtackle, of Trinity. You 
remember Cogtackle?" 

"One of the University eleven?" > 

" The same. " 

"Yes, I remember him. A tremendous hitter. 
My nose will bear testimony to that as long as I live. " 

" Well, you know the origin of his acquaintance 
with his wife ? " 

" No." 

" Why, she was turned fifty when he met her at a 
county ball, and rolled her over into a tray of lemonade 
while he was waltzing with the mayor's daughter —to 
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whom he was a good deal attached. She turned 
round upon him like a panther, with a glance that 
would have consumed ordinary flesh and blood. But 
you remember what nerve Cogtackle had ? He paused 
in the dance, raised her from the ground with such 
genuine contrition, mopped her shoulders so gently — 
oh, so gently, in spite of her years — that she frankly 
forgave him, and assumed the fault to herself. Cog- 
tackle saw a glimmer of the feminine grace and 
delicacy which had distinguished her earlier days ; he 
discerned a revival of the well-nigh defunct tenderness 
of feeling which had belonged to her half a century 
ago, as a youthful maiden ; he discerned, moreover, 
the diamonds in her headdress — and Cogtackle danced 
no more with the mayor's fair daughter. He obtained 
an introduction to the quinquagenarian; took her 
down to supper ; actually screwed her up to a schot- 
tische afterwards ; handed her into her carriage ; left 
his card next day ; got an invitation to Kettledrum ; 
discerned still more possible graces, more actual jewels, 
and substantial setting. He wooed and won her in a 
week, and became the master of ten thousand a-year 
the day he wedded her. This, you see, Jack, was a 
remarkable instance of origin and selection. It was 
also remarkable for its rapid development; for the 
lady, in fact, hadn't much time to spare. Cogtackle 
placed a handsome mausoleum over her skin and 
bones two months after the happy event. I need 
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hardly say he married the mayor's daughter in due 
course. There you have the facts in a nutshell, from 
origin to consummation. Have you made a note of it ? " 

" Yes ; — but about your friend the Major ? " 

" I'm going to tell you that now. Would you or 
Darwin expect to discover the origin of a peculiar 
friendship on the top of a high hill ? " 

" Fudge ! " 

" Fact It was on the top of Arthur's Seat, Edin- 
burgh, that I made the acquaintance of my friend the 
Major ; and this is the illustrative case which I wish 
you to perpetuate for all time in your proposed work 
on " 

" Archsephiletaerianomology. " 

During a college vacation, I took a run to Edinburgh, 
having long desired to see the northern metropolis ; 
and found much pleasure in visiting all its places of 
interest, classical, historical, and romantic. One day 
I mounted the famous hill which overlooks the city ; 
and there, alone and undisturbed, I surrendered myself 
to the reveries which the panorama spread at my feet 
was calculated to provoke in a youthful, studious, and 
emotional mind. 

" Jove, what a scene ! " I ejaculated, as I strode 
from one point of the compass to another. " How 
gracefully the beautiful city nestles under the shelter of 
her crags and hills ! How fittingly is she designated the 
modern Athens ! Yonder, methinks, is her Acropolis. 
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Here the old town is severed from, yet linked with the 
new, by a stretch of fair gardens. To the right of me 
is the silvery Forth, meandering with surpassing grace 
through cultured land up to Stirling. I wonder if I 
can make out Stirling Castle ! " 

" Permit me, sir, to offer you my glass for the pur- 
pose," said a voice at my elbow, causing me to start 
considerably, for a moment before I was entirely 
alone. I turned, and encountered the kindly salute 
of a gentleman whose manner and expression at once 
secured my goodwill. He had an upright, military 
bearing, was well dressed, ban ton y and perfectly at his 
ease. His features were fair, his hair and beard light, 
and his age about five-and-thirty. 

I returned the courteous salutation, and accepted 
the proffered field glass, falling at once into conver- 
sation with the gentleman. The affinity between 
certain minds was singularly exemplified in our case. 
We took to each other wonderfully; and when I 
happened to remark incidentally that I was a stranger 
to those parts, a student from college, alone and un- 
attended, his interest in me increased fourfold. He 
was, he told me, a Major in a crack Highland regiment ; 
he knew everybody of importance in the country ; he 
had the entrte everywhere, and he should be delighted 
to place his services at my disposal. 

It was in this pleasant way I made the acquaintance 
of my friend the Major. 
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His assistance was most opportune, and he spared 
no pains in pointing out to me the objects of interest 
within view. 

" Mark that modest dwelling down there to the left. 
You will be intensely interested to learn that yon lowly 
cot was inhabited by the Davie Deans of Scott's 
immortal romance." 

I shed a tear. 

"Here," he said, perceiving my emotion, "you 
have a good view of Holyrood. I must take you over 
that most interesting abbey. That is the Grassmarket. 
Here is Princes- street ; mark Scott's monument. 
Farther on is the Royal Institution : there will be a 
meeting there next week, my friend Brougham in the 
chair. Do you know Brougham ?" 

" I'm not so fortunate as to be personally acquainted 
with his lordship." 

" I must introduce you. This conspicuous hill is 
Calton ; and round here are the undulating Pentlands; 
and more to the north is the richly-wooded Corstor- 
phine Hill ; while right away in this direction is — 
hallo! what are these fellows about round this point ?" 

I turned to the spot indicated by the gentleman, 
and perceived three individuals earnestly watching the 
performances of a fourth, who was seated on a stone 
with a small board on his knees. 

"What are these fellows doing?" repeated my 
companion. 
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u I can't for the life of me imagine." 

'• Let us go and see." 

As we approached, I at once comprehended that 
the man was a thimblerigger. 

l( Stay," I whispered to the Major, " let's keep away. 
They are no good." 

"How." 

" Thimbleriggers." 

" What's that ? " 

"Simply swindling." 

" Faugh ! let's go and see what it's like. Live and 
learn." 

I yielded reluctantly to my friend's curiosity ; but he 
had been so affable and useful to me I couldn't object. 

" Beware of temptation ! " I whispered. 

" Ha ! ha ! — I'm too old a soldier to be easily hum- 
bugged ! " 

The performer manipulated the thimbles in the usual 
way, making moves which were easily followed. 
Presently, one of the on-lookers ventured a shilling, 
and lost. 

" Tut, mon, whar were your een ? The pea's here, 
I ken," said another of the group, raising the thimble 
which concealed it. " Look thar ! " 

The unlucky rustic ventured another shilling, and 
again lost, to the astonishment of the Major, who 
divined correctly where the pea was concealed. 

" What a noodle this fellow is !" he whispered to me. 
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" Any one with half an eye could follow the thimble- 
rigger's movements. Why, he's as awkward as he can 
be. Novel as the trick is to me, I can see every move. 
Look, the pea is here now." 

I opined so too. We both proved right. 

"I should like, above all things, to punish the 
knave," continued the Major. 

" How ? — by thrashing him ? " 

"No, no; by cleaning him out. 'Twould be a 
wholesome lesson to him." 

" Nay," I remonstrated ; " take my advice — don't*' 

" I'll just go to the extent of a crown." 

The Major laid down a crown, which the operator 
covered with another, and commenced — 

" Ane — twa — three — foor — five — sax. Now, sir, 
whar's the pea ? " 

I saw clearly enough that it was beneath the middle 
thimble, but my impetuous companion had been de- 
ceived, and selected the wrong one, losing his money. 
His surprise was equalled by his vexation. 

" I'll be shot if I don't try again," he ejaculated ; 
and in spite of my endeavours to drag him away, he 
laid down another crown. This, too, was lost in a 
moment, by his fatuous inattention. I marked a 
portentous flush sweeping over his features which 
indicated excitement. 

" Double or quits ! " he cried, laying down a 
sovereign, passionately. 
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" Gude," calmly responded the trickster. " Ane — 
twa — three — foor. Whar's the pea, noo, sir, for a 
pund ? " 

My heart beat violently at this crisis. I saw the 
move well, and indicated the middle thimble to my 
friend. But he turned quite angrily upon me. 

" Sir, I have eyes, thank you, and saw the manoeuvre 
better than you, for you are wrong. It is here ! " 

He raised the thimble to the right, and lost as 
before. 

An oath escaped the Major as he sought for another 
coin — which, to his mortification, he didn't happen to 
have. I perceived his vexation, and really sympathised 
with his ill-fortune. 

"I would readily lend you a sovereign, " I said, 
" but I perceive you are not over-careful. But I will 
do you a better service : I'll risk one myself, with the 
sole view of regaining your lost stake — then we'll go." 

I then laid down a sovereign, and the group 
breathlessly awaited the result of my encounter with 
the subtle Scot. 

" Ane — twa — three. What's your wull, sir? Whar's 
the pea, for a pund ? " 

" Here," said I, calmly and confidently, " under 
the right hand thimble!" — whither I had seen it 
travel, without the shadow of a doubt 

It was gone ! 

"Yah!" cried the Major, "what could you be 
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thinking about? It is here!" And so it was. 
" What a brace of asses we are, to be done by this 
blunderer ! " 

I felt that the epithet would be quite deserved if I 
allowed victory to remain with the vulgar conjurer. 

«' If I had a five-pound note in my pocket," said I, 
with rising indignation, " I'd annihilate the knave !" 

" Ah, he richly deserves it," replied the Major, 
between his teeth. " If you are without the needful," 
he continued, " could I lend you my watch, to enable 
you to smash him ? " 

The friendly suggestion was most opportune. 

" Thanks — many thanks," I responded. " I have 
a watch of my own. Here, fellow," I said, addressing 
the manipulator, just as he lost half a sovereign with 
a man who arrived on the scene a moment before — 
" here, I'll try you once more, and will stake this 
watch for five pounds." 

" Gude ! for five punds — or for fafty — or a 
hunner ! " 

The charlatan covered the pea ; exposed it, covered 
it again ; gave it two or three removes, which my eye 
followed as if I had done it myself. 

" Whar's the pea noo, sir, for five punds ? " 

It was a moment of extreme suspense. I hesitated, 
though I knew quite well the pea was beneath the 
middle thimble. I glanced at the Major: he indi- 
cated the same thimble. I looked at the other 
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spectators: they one and all pointed to the same 
spot. Moreover, one of them, in his zeal in my cause, 
treacherously raised the identical thimble while the 
operator was turning round to speak to some one, 
and exposed the pea to my view. 

" Now for your revenge ! " whispered the Major, 
pressing my arm. 

I felt I was about to do a base thing, in availing 
myself of the man's treachery ; but I was too heated 
to pause. 

"Noo, sir, whar's the pea for five punds?" 
demanded the trickster, without touching the thimbles 
again. 

I laid my finger on the middle thimble, and glance^ 
triumphantly at the onlookers, who gave a small cheer 
of encouragement. 

" The pea is here ! " I faltered, for I was much 
excited. I raised the thimble : the pea was gone ! 

A yell of wrath escaped my friend the Major, as he 
beheld the recreant operator coolly slide my watch 
into his pocket. I sprang at his throat. 

"Nae, nae, sir," said one of the spectators, 
interposing, " dinna kill the mon ! Ye ae made ane 
awfu' blunder, an* it seems maist increedible where 
your een war ; but, ye know, ye riskit your siller and 
the watch, an* ye ae lost the baith ; but ye maunna 
harm the mon ! " 

I turned to the Major. He shook his head sadly. 
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" I fear we must grin and bear it," he said 
"Besides," he added, taking me aside, "I much fear we 
have fallen among thieves ! Who knows but these 
fellows are all rogues together, and accomplices ! 
They might do us an injury — murder us ! Hadn't we 
better go while our skins are whole ? " 

The admonition was not unwelcome, for you know 
I am a man of peace ; and we descended the hill at 
once, and presently parted. 

"I hope," said the Major, "that we shall soon 
meet again under more auspicious circumstances. 
Take an old soldier's advice, and keep out of the 
hands of sharpers — ha, ha ! " 

I forced a corresponding burst of hilarity. 

" By the way," he continued, " I should like you to 
make the acquaintance of my friend the Marquis of 
Tweeddale. Do you happen to know him ? " 

" I have not that honour." 

" He's coming to Edinburgh in a few days. You 
shall join our little party. What hotel are you staying 
at?" 

"The Royal." 

" I'll do myself the pleasure of calling on you. I 
may be of some use." 

" A thousand thanks ! " 

And, with an earnest grasp of the hand, we parted. 

I thought it right, in the interests of society, to 
make known the loss of my watch at the police 
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office, giving a description of the thimblerigger and 
his three supposed coadjutors. The inspector had no 
hope of recovering my property. However, he made 
a note of it 

Two days after I received the promised visit from 
my friend the Major. 

" Excuse my not having called on you, as I fully 
intended doing; but I was so occupied with the 
Duke." 

" With whom ? '* 

" Roxburghe. I'll introduce you. You will like 
him so much." 

And he kindly sketched out a little programme, by 
which the desired meeting should be accomplished, 
and I should most certainly receive an invitation to 
Floors. I was too conscious of our relative positions 
to dream of realizing the Major's idea. It proved, 
however, his great friendship for me, and convinced 
me of the exalted society in which he moved. We 
smoked together, and he handed me his cigar case. 
I was at once struck with the choice quality of his 
cigars, and at the first whiff I ejaculated — 

"Superb!" 

"Ah!" he replied, "that proves you to be a 
connoisseur." 

" Why, I never tasted anything finer ! What is their 
name ? " 

" Princesa." 
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"My favourite brand; why, where do you obtain 
them ? " 

The Major made no reply. I repeated the 
question. 

" I need not tell you, for they are not to be procured 
— in the ordinary way." 

" Hem ! You provoke my curiosity. Are they to 
be got in an extra-ordinary way ? " 

The Major smiled, and hummed a tune. I again 
pressed him. 

"Well," he replied at length, " I do not see why I 
should keep a pleasant secret from you. I know it 
would be as safe with you as with me. They're 
smuggled ! " 

" Ah, capital ! and by yourself ? " 

" Oh, no — I'm too cautious for that. I buy them 
of the smuggler, who was introduced to me by the 
Colonel of our regiment" 

I was intensely interested. 

" And all the fellows of our mess buy them whole- 
sale — ha, ha ! " 

" Could I — I make so free as to solicit the same 
privilege ? " 

" I don't see why I shouldn't allow it," he replied, 
after an interval. "I know you are to be trusted, 
eh?" 

I faltered my assurances. 

" Come along with me," continued the Major ; 
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" you will only be just in time. Sandy Macnab has 
only a few left, and Lord Mar wants them." 

My friend the Major took me into the Old Town, 
and we threaded innumerable back streets of a most 
forbidding character, until we reached a peculiarly 
dingy house, and mounted the stairs to the fifth flat. 
The Major knocked at the door. 

" Wha's thar ? " 

" Major Dugald M'Cormick, of Killiecrankie." 

The door was at once unlocked and opened by a 
mariner, who tugged at his forelock as he recognised 
a customer in the Major. 

" I have brought a personal friend, who wants a 
parcel of the Princesas." 

" I should ha' been verra -glad," replied the 
smuggler, " but your fren's too late. I expec' the 
Laird o' Mar fra ane moment to anither." 

" Awkward," whispered the Major to me, in vexa- 
tion ; " but wait ! Suppose you personate Mar, eh ? 
I see no other way of getting the Princesas for you. 
What a rich joke it would be ? Ha ! ha ! You are 
not aware, Sandy, I perceive, that this gentleman is 
Lord Mar himself. " 

" I humbly beg his lairdship a thousan' pardons 
for my stupeedity ! " replied the smuggler, making me 
a low bow ; " but as I dinna ken your lairdship 
personally, aiblens yo wunna blame me ? " 

"Oh, certainly not." 
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" They're a* ready packit in this box. Thirty 
poonds a'thegither, at fafteen sheillin , ! " 

" Fifteen shillings only ! " ejaculated the Major in 
surprise ; " but you charged me a pound, you rogue ! " 

" That's verra true, Major Dugald M'Cormick; but I 
dinna hae sic an opportunitee o' showing my respec' 
for a laird ! Thirty poonds at fafteen sheellin', maks 
twa and twenty poonds an* ae haf." 

I peered into the box, and the layers of this superb 
and incomparable cigar made my mouth water. I felt 
reluctant to take such a quantity; but when I reflected 
that he was only asking me half the real value, and 
that I could easily dispose of the surplus to my friends, 
I decided to take them. Luckily, I had just received 
a remittance from my father, and at once laid the 
money on the table. 

" I'll send a cab as I go down the street, " whispered 
the Major, as he quitted the room. " You had better 
remain and keep guard over the cigars till it comes ; 
for these smugglers are not to be trusted, you know. 
Once get the box to your hotel, without the know- 
ledge of the revenue officers, and you're all right." 

I was a little disquieted when I found myself 
deserted by my friend; but as I discerned no dis- 
position on the part of Macnab to take any advantage, 
I was soon reassured. A cab arriving after an interval, 
I deposited my treasure in it, and ordered him to 
drive to the Royal. Arriving there, I was assisted in 
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unloading by a man in a Glengarry, with a dark beard 
and green spectacles, who, I presumed, belonged to 
the hotel. He evidently knew the number of my 
room ; for he seized the box, and carried it thither as 
a matter of course. He handled it, however, so 
clumsily, that the lid came off as he deposited it on 
the floor, and exposed the contents to view. 

An exclamation of surprise escaped him, and he 
turned a scrutinising glance towards me. 

"Hoot awa!" he ejaculated. "Huts, tuts! what 
hae we here ? Cigars ! and maist extraordinar' fine ! 
Be sae gude, sir, as to let me see the permit. " 

" The permit ! How dare you take this liberty, 
fellow? Begone!" 

" I'm verra, verra sorry, sir ; but I maun do my 
dooty — for you ken, I'm an offisher frae the Custom 
Hoose at Leith yonner ! " 

As the dread announcement fell on my ear, a 
vertigo seized me. I reeled, and sank into a chair. 

" But, sir," continued the officer, in a milder tone, 
"if you hae the permit — which I houp you hae — all's 
weel." 

I could only tear off my cravat, loosen my collar, 
and plunge my head into a basin of water, to mitigate 
the fever that made my brain like molten lava. The 
officer tapped me on the shoulder. 

"It's the maist painm' thing in the hoole wairld, 
sir, to hae to investigate sic matters; but it's my 
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dooty fo ca* my brother offishers, who are belaw, and 
gar them come up." 

I burst into tears. 

« Onless " 

" Unless, did you say ? " 

" Onless you and me can mak* a leetle arrangement 
thegither. ,, 

"How?*' I asked, grasping the officer's hand — 
" how, oh how, could it be arranged ? " 

" Ye ken, sir, that dooty bids me aires' ye and tak' 
ye to the lock-up ; and I need na till ye that there's 
evidence eneuch to send ye to the galleys." 

"The gallows!" 

" Nae, nae, not at first — that will come a' in gude 
time, if ye hae patience. I mean the hulks ; for your 
case is verra, verra desperit." 

I thought of my devoted mother, my gentle and 
loving sisters, my stern father. Oh, anguish ! I burst 
into tears again. The officer was visibly moved, so I 
followed up my advantage : 

"We all, at times, stretch our duties to the utmost 
extent, — nay, it is sometimes wise and humane to 
forget them altogether ! The quality of mercy is not 
strained, you know. How may this matter be ar- 
ranged between us ? " 

And I had the presence of mind to rattle the gold 
in my pocket. 

"The soun' o' siller," said the officer, in a low 
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tone, " is a maist persuawsive argument in this kintra 
— just as it is in ony ither." 

Happily, I am gifted with extraordinary penetration. 
Few things escape me. I read the officer like a book, 
and gently placed my purse in his open hand. I was 
not mistaken : the hand closed tenaciously upon it. 
I was intensely relieved. After a few minutes' silent 
cogitation, the officer said, — 

" Sir, there is but ane safe coorse to follow noo. The 
cigars maun be removed frae the place." 

" Of course. I shall only be too thankful to be rid 
of them. Could you manage to get them away for 
me?" I asked, deeply moved. 

" I'll try. I'll. gang and fetch a sma' truck, and tak' 
them awa." 

And the officer, so saying, closed the box, and went 
for the truck. 

When he had quitted me, I could not divest my 
mind of the notion that I had seen the man before ; 
but, failing to confirm the idea, I dismissed it with the 
reflection that all Scotchmen are more or less alike, 
morally and physically, especially about the cheek bones. 

I waited an hour — two hours, and he did not return. 
At length I heard a hurried step on the stairs ; and, 
without knocking at my door, in burst the Major, 
greatly agitated. 

" Dear sir ! " he exclaimed, seizing my hand, " I fear 
we have both been swindled again ! " 
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"Swindled again!" I echoed, in bewilderment — 
" how ? " 

" By the smuggler ! " 

"Explain, Major." 

" It has just come to my knowledge, through my 
friend Sir Robert Douglas, that Sandy Macnab is no 
smuggler at all, but an arrant knave, who has hum- 
bugged lots of the aristocracy with his pretended 
contraband tobacco. I want at once to inspect the 
box." 

I kicked open the lid, removed the layer of cigars, 
and discovered beneath them nothing but sawdust and 
dried spinach. 

" I thought so ! " yelled the Major, trembling with 
indignation. " By Jove ! if I catch that rascal, I'll run 
him through the body like a cockchafer !" 

I then related the affair of the Custom House 
officer. 

" A confederate ! " ejaculated the Major, who pene- 
trated the whole thing at once. " Oh, my dear sir, 
you seem to be fated to fall into the hands of every 
rascal in the country ! Why, what will you think of 
Scotland and the Scotch ? " 

" There are rogues everywhere," I replied, sadly but 
philosophically, pressing his hand ; " and I have at 
least one consolation — I have found a genuine friend. " 

The Major was a good deal moved. I therefore 
bade him dismiss the matter from his thoughts. 
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Experience, I argued, must be bought and paid for. 
I could see he fully appreciated my bearing in regard 
to him. 

" By the way," I continued, to change the conversa- 
tion, "I am going to run through two or three of 
your lakes. Give me an itinerary. M 

My gallant friend entered with great ardour into my 
plan, and sketched out a tour which should embrace 
Glasgow, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, the Trossachs, 
etc. 

"That reminds me," said the Major, "I shall be 
in that neighbourhood with my friend Fife — do you 
know Lord Fife? I will do myself the pleasure of 
bringing you together. Who knows but that we may 
meet ? You will reach the Trossachs on Thursday — 
the very day I am engaged to meet Fife and Rox- 
burghe. Singular. In the meantime, be very careful 
of the Glasgow people. Take my advice, don't try 
your luck at thimblerigging again, and have no more 
dealings with smugglers !" 

And, after a few minutes, the Major left me. 

I thought it my duty to re port this new disaster at 
the police station, where I met with little sympathy. 
The inspector, however, made a note of it, as before. 

Next day I began my tour — saw Glasgow, did Loch 
Lomond in the steamboat, traversed Rob Roy's 
country, sailed the length of Loch Katrine, and passed 
through the Trossachs, indulging in the regulation 
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superlatives of admiration at everything. I saw, and 
which I will spare the reader, as he has probably read 
"Murray" and "Black," and knows by heart exactly 
all that I could, would, or ought to say. I had a 
strong and pleasing conviction that I should run 
against my friend the Major somewhere; and, sure 
enough, I came upon him, sitting on a boulder by the 
wayside, sketching. I need not describe the satisfac- 
tion with which I laid my hand on his shoulder. 

" I only wanted this rencontre to make my pleasure 
complete," I said, gaily. 

" So flattered to hear you say so ! " replied the 
Major, folding up his sketch-book. I saw at a glance 
that he was only a novice at the art, and had too 
much delicacy to insist upon viewing his production. 
"Fife has just left me," said he. "I wish you had 
been here an hour earlier. I should have liked so 
much to have introduced you. Such a nice fellow ! 
By the way, are you going on to Callander to sleep ?" 

" I don't care a bit. What do you advise ?" 

"Well, if you don't mind a quiet,* old-fashioned 
inn 

" I prefer an old-fashioned inn to any other," I said, 
interrupting him. 

" Then put up at the little hostelry down the lane 
yonder, called the Brig o' Turk Inn. It is kept by 
Widow Farquharson, the fattest woman in Scotland. 
The accommodation is limited; and I almost fear you 
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are too late, for I saw two or three tourists turn down 
towards the house as I came along. Shall we go and 
see?" 

"Oh, by all means. The plan suits my taste 
exactly." 

The portly, good-natured widow met us at the door, 
and bade us welcome. 

" I fear," said I, " that I am too late — your house is 
full ? " 

"Nae, nae, sir," she replied, with genuine hospitality, 
" I ha' ane chamber onoccupeed. Walk into the room 
yonner ; there's on'y three men frae the North resting 
and taking a drap o' whuskey. Walk in." 

We entered a tidy parlour ; and the gentlemen made 
room for us at the little table, continuing their con- 
versation, in which we presently joined, with the 
frank unreserve becoming fellow-tourists. I will not 
stop to describe the men, or the matter of our dis- 
course ; but will content myself with placing on record 
an act of surpassing kindness on the part of the Major 
towards me. 

One of the company, describing the contents of his 
knapsack, said that he always carried with him, as 
indispensables, four things— a piece of soap, a tooth- 
brush, a clean pair of socks, and a pack of cards. 
The mention of this last article as necessary to a 
tourist's outfit naturally provoked question ; which the 
gentleman answered by declaring that it was an 
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absolute necessity to him, to help him through the 
tedium of evenings in dull country places. Illustrating 
his argument, he produced the cards, and challenged 
his friends to a rubber. They good-naturedly let him 
have his will, inviting the Major or myself to take a 
hand. 

Now, if I feel proud of anything in the world, it is 
my skill at whist. I cultivated it at college. I read 
Hoyle with my tutor, instead of divinity. Cavendish's 
principles were as familiar to me as hie, hcee, hoc. 
"Captain E." and " J.C." were as pas, pasa, pan, to 
my studious mind. In fact, I could have taken 
honours in it literally, if this department of erudition 
had been recognized by Alma Mater. With my 
natural modesty, however, I declined the friendly 
invitation, and the Major consented to cut in. 

I saw at a glance that not one of the party knew 
more than the mere rudiments of the game. They 
played at first for toddy, and, as they warmed to the 
work, they got to five-shilling rubbers. From that 
they advanced to ten-shilling points ; and money 
changed hands rapidly, while excitement increased in 
proportion. I was allowed to make comments on the 
play, and to indicate the blunders committed. In 
disputed points, I acted as referee. 

My friend the Majpr was far too heedless a player. 
He showed his cards, he revoked, he trumped his 
partner's tricks, and, in fact, played the deuce from 
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first to last At length he grew angry, rose from the 
table, and threw the cards in an adversary's face. At 
this affront, the Gaelic blood rose high ; the company 
sprang to their feet, and there would certainly have 
been bloodshed if I had not, with great tact, inter- 
posed — declared that my friend's temper was, I 
believed, due to a disease of the cerebellum, and that 
he was, in consequence, not responsible for his actions 
under excitement ; and that, if they would allow me, I 
would take his place, in the interests of peace. My 
words were as oil on the troubled waters. The 
company reseated themselves, and the insult offered 
by my friend the Major was soon forgotten. 

I objected to play high, both from principle and 
impecuniosity; but the tourists from the North seemed 
flush of money, and as they insisted upon high stakes, 
and as I felt pretty sure of success, I yielded. The 
Major exulted in the prospect of the retribution that 
awaited my adversaries, and looked over my hand with 
the deepest interest. 

And now, for the first time in my life, I learnt how 
utterly powerless is skill when fate declares against us. 
Fortune, which smiled on my first hand, and enabled 
me to score six, suddenly reversed her wheel, and 
from that moment every effort of mine ended in 
disaster. The most impracticable hands fell to my 
lot, and the egregious stupidity of my partner rendered 
my play utterly abortive. In less time than it takes 
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to describe it, I found myself with empty pockets ; 
and, without imitating the gross affront offered them 
by my friend, I rose from the table with becoming 
demeanour, bade the company adieu, and retired to 
my room. 

The Major followed me. Sympathy, surprise, and 
indignation were pictured in his countenance. 

" My dear sir," he said, taking my hand, " why, all 
the powers of mischief seem to be in league against 
you ! Was ever man so unlucky ? " 

" It is, indeed, quite unparalleled." 

" To a poorer man, this succession of losses would 
be simply ruin." 

" I assure you, it inconveniences me very seriously," 
I replied, with all the composure I could command. 
" In fact, I'm cleaned out ! " 

" Nonsense ! " 

" Believe me, it is quite true." 

" Bah ! But you can, I suppose, raise whatever 
money you may need ? " 

" Oh, yes, I could draw upon my father ; but I'm a 
stranger in the land, and I don't know a soul whom 
I could ask to cash my cheque." 

Then it was that the generous nature of the Major 
displayed itself. 

" My dearest sir, dismiss that thought instantly, I 
pray you. The purse of a Scotch gentleman is ever 
at the service of an honourable Southron ! " 
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Saying this, he opened his pocket-book, and drew? 
from it a roll of notes. 

" Luckily," said he, " I am in a position to help 
you, for I have just sold a horse at Glasgow, and the 
dealer paid me this morning. I shall deem it an 
honour, no less than a pleasure, to cash your cheque 
upon your father. I think you said that he is the well- 
known India merchant, Mr. Mortimer Cackledown ? " 

"Yes — but really I feel most unwilling to take 
advantage of " 

" Not a word, sir, I beg. Shall we say a tenner ? " 

"Thank you, a five-pound note will be ample to 
take me back to Edinburgh." 

Thus was I released, by the Major's timely aid, 
from a very awkward dilemma; and I hoped at a 
future day to give him a substantial proof of my grati- 
tude. Night closing in, he was compelled to leave 
me — promising to introduce me to his friend the Duke 
in the course of a day or two. 

In the morning I explored the neighbourhood ; and 
after making a substantial dinner off trout and cocka- 
leekie, I proposed to continue my journey, and called 
for my bill. 

w Twal' sheellin '" said the fat landlady, answering 
my summons. 

I laid down the note which my friend had lent me, 
and the good hostess counted out the change ; and I 
shortly afterwards took my departure. 
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I had not, however, got clear of the lane when I 
heard vociferous shouting behind me ; and turning 
round, I beheld the fat landlady panting after me, 
like an infuriated elephant, gesticulating wildly with a 
broom. Behind her were the people of the inn, dogs 
joined the chase, and the hangers-on brought up the 
rear — all armed with rakes, basting ladles, pokers, 
mops, props, and whatever weapon they could lay 
hand on. 

" Staun' thar ! ye misbegotten scoun'rel ! " cried 
fat widow Farquharson, shaking her fist at me. 
" Staun' ! I say — or 111 beat ye till your ain mither 
wunna know your head frae a haggis ! " 

I obeyed her injunction, and stood still. In an 
instant she was upon me, like an avalanche, and 
swept me to the earth — fixing me down by the hair 
of my head. The rearguard arrived immediately, 
and all the weapons of offence were directed against 
me. 

" Ye desperit vilPin ! " ejaculated the landlady, as 
soon as she recovered her breath, "ye shall ha'e the 
whole waight o' my body on ye gin ye move ! M 

" Pray, pray, my good woman, what have I 
done ? " 

"What ha'e ye done, ye cunnin' young whalp? 
Why, look at this bit o' wuthless paper — this sham 
note — which ye gave me the noo ! " 

" Sham ! " 
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"Ay, sham and bad as yourseF, ye dirty houn\ 
Tak' it back, and gie me my siller." 

" Believe me, my good woman, I " 

"Tak' it back, I say, ye ugly Lunnon thief, and 
gie me my siller ! " 

And without more ado the landlady thrust her hand 
into my trousers' pocket, and repossessed herself of the 
change she had given me. 

" Noo, ye scoun'rel, pay me twaP sheellin' for bed 
an' board." 

" Really, good Mrs. " 

" TwaP sheellin', I say ! Til teach you to come and 
fill your stammick and rob puir honest folk in this 
kintra ! " 

And the indignant hostess held her brawny fist at 
the end of my nose. 

I was obliged to confess that I had lost every coin 
I possessed at cards ; and, as she was inexorable, I 
offered to deposit my knapsack with her until I 
regained my hotel, and could redeem it. 

"Yes — I'll ha'e your knapsack, and I'll ha'e your 
buits, too." 

" My boots ! " 

" Yes ; your buits, too. Ye maun gang awa' bare- 
foot Ye will recollec' the day ye tried to rab the 
puir Widdy Farkison." 

There was no appeal The widow's edict had gone 
forth; and if she had decided that I should be sent 
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adrift in the costume of Adam, I must have submitted. 
The pitiless rank and file eased me of my knapsack 
and boots in a moment. 

" Noo, my bonny chiel, awa' wi' ye ; and nane o' 
your Lunnon tricks at the Brig o' Turk agen ; for if 
ye iver come to the hoose agen, I'll nail ye by the lugs 
to my sign-post. Awa' ! " 

Rank and file bringing their weapons to the charge 
at the word of command, I displayed discretion rather 
than valour, and started on my painful pilgrimage to 
Callander. One of the aborigines, meeting me by the 
way, shouted out — 

"Ye idiwut! why dinna ye tak' aff your breeks 
and brogues, and na walk abpot in that ondecent 
manner? " 

Arriving at Callander, I submitted the denounced 
note to a respectable tradesman, who at once declared 
it to be base. Fortunately, I had a valuable set of 
studs, which I sold, and thus furnished myself with 
the means of rebooting myself, and continuing my 
journey. My thoughts naturally turned to my friend 
the Major. 

"If this note is base," I reflected, "how much 
worse must be the position of my friend, who has a 
lot of them, and may be seriously compromised at any 
moment ! It is quite evident that the roguish horse- 
dealer has swindled him infamously; and thus the 
poor fellow has unconsciously led me into the mess 

3 
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On my arrival at Edinburgh, I thought it only 
right to report this circumstance at the police office. 
I was told that the trick was as old as the hills. 
Nevertheless, the inspector made a note of it, as 
before. 

A few days afterwards, the post brought me two 
letters — one from my father, the other in an unknown 
hand. I opened the latter first. It was from my 
friend the Major, dated " Floors," and ran thus : — 

" I have been painfully anxious to run up to Edin- 
burgh to see you, but the Duke and Duchess won't let 
me go till Wednesday ; so I write without delay, to 
inform you of a most serious circumstance, in which, 
I fear, you may be involved. After I quitted you at 
the Brig o* Turk, I proceeded, as you know,, to 
Dalkeith on a matter of business, when, to my horror 
and indignation, I discovered that the notes which the 
horse-dealer had passed upon me were all spurious. 
Worse than this, I had my pocket picked of my card 
case, containing, I regret to say, the cheque on your 
father which you gave me. I did not discover my 
loss till this morning, or should have notified it to 
you, in case the thief should make some villainous 
use of it. Don't write to me here, as I shall leave 
on Wednesday, and call at your hotel." 

"Precisely as I thought!" I ejaculated. "I was 
right in my surmises, as usual. Poor gentleman ! I am 
deeply concerned for him. Why, Scotland must be 
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the head-quarters of all the rascaldom of the world ! 
Now let me see what my dear father says." 
I opened the letter, and read as follows : — 
"My dear Maximilian, — I little imagined, when 
I permitted you to travel for the first time without my 
guidance, that the indulgence would be so heartlessly 
and disastrously abused by you. I supplied you with 
ample funds for every reasonable necessity, and con- 
sented to your drawing upon me for a few pounds, in 
the event of your running short ; but I never contem- 
plated the possibility of your gross misuse of that 
privilege. This day, the following cheques of yours 
have been presented to me for payment — one for 
£$ for 'wine,' two of £S 10$. for ' hotel bill,' one for 
£6 iSs. gd. for 'tartans,' and one for £19 2 s. for 
'sundries.' For the honour of our family, and our 
unblemished name, I have paid all these unwarrant- 
able demands of yours ; and now write to warn you, 
that if you persevere in your headlong career of reck- 
lessness, I shall consider it my duty to divert from 
you the inheritance I had prepared, and bestow 
everything upon your virtuous and heart-broken sisters. 
Nothing but the desperate state of my health prevented 
me taking the train and arresting your downward course ; 
unhappily, my doctor informs me that the slightest ex- 
citement must terminate fatally. — I remain, etc., etc. 

"P.S. — Since closing my letter, a sixth cheque 
reaches me, for ^17 35. 6d, for 'whiskey.' This 
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agitates me so violently that I expect a fit. I have 
sent to my solicitor to revise my Will." 

This terrible communication threw me into a par- 
oxysm of frenzy and fear. I saw at a glance to what 
infamous use the scoundrel who picked my friend the 
Major's pocket of my cheque for five pounds had 
applied it. He had forged my signature only too well 
The telegraph was not in existence in those days, and 
the mail train had just started. What could I do ? 
Alas, nothing ! I could only surrender myself to the 
most poignant grief and indignation, and wait for the 
morning train. In the meantime, I reported this 
new disaster at the police-station ; when the inspector 
comforted me by the assurance that he would make 
a note of it. 

Being at fever point, I was tempted to court the 
refreshing "air of night, and strolled as far as Mussel- 
burgh. There I entered the Musselburgh Arms, and, 
seeking solace in a cigar, took up a journal. While I 
was scanning it through, the door opened with unusual 
abruptness, and in rushed a man with a dark beard 
and blue spectacles, panting for breath. In an 
instant I recognized the sham Custom House officer 
who had swindled me so cleverly. I was too petrified 
to rise from my chair, or even to speak; and I 
remained unobserved by the man — who, in an instant, 
tore off his wig, beard, and spectacles, and displayed 
to my astonished gaze a familiar face. 
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" Major ! " I gasped, almost inaudibly. 

He turned round suddenly at my voice, and re- 
cognising me, exhibited quite as much amazement as 
I did. Presently, however, he burst into irresistible 
laughter. 

"My dear, dear sir — I am indeed surprised and 
delighted to find you here ! Of all men in the world, 
you are the one I most desired to see ! " 

I was dumbfoundered, and glanced at his disguise 
lying on the table. 

" Ah, no wonder you are puzzled. Ha ! ha ! Ill 
explain to you in two words. The finest joke you 
ever heard of ! I shall win a bet with Douglas of 
fifty pounds, if I succeed in my manoeuvre ! " 

I was still asphyxiated. 

" You remember I told you Sir Robert and a lot of 
the fellows in our regiment had been done by that 
rascally sham revenue officer who robbed you — the 
arrant thief ! And as Douglas piqued himself upon 
his penetration over our dessert to-day, I made a bet 
with him that he'd be done again before he was many 
hours older. All the men of the mess are betting 
upon it Fife has laid a hundred to one on me." 

I was still transfixed — my eyes as immovable as 
those of Memnon. 

"Well," continued the Major, " I got two or three 
subalterns of ours to dress me up with these things, to 
represent the sham officer whom you had described 
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to us so minutely ; and we arranged that Sir Robert 
Douglas should catch a sight of me from the bil- 
liard-room window. It succeeded admirably. The 
moment I came in view, he cried out — 

"'By Jove, there goes that infernal thief who 
swindled me ! ' 

"So saying, he darted down the street after me, 
exactly as we intended he should : and he's now in 
full cry after me. Ha ! ha ! Isn't it a splendid joke? 
I don't think he saw me double in here. But the 
trick won't be complete if he catches me. Isn't it 
rich ?" 

I began to see the fun at last, and complimented 
him upon the originality of the conception. 

" Now, if you would like to help us keep up the 
joke a few minutes, our success will be perfect, and I 
net fifty pounds, which you shall share." 

"Oh, don't mention that, please. What can I 
do?" 

" Hark ! I hear their approaching steps. Look 
here — Sir Robert will be awfully sold if you put on 
this disguise. Quick, quick ! " 

Without more ado, the Major clapped the wig and 
beard on my head, changed coats, and fixed the blue 
spectacles on my nose; at which we both laughed 
immoderately. Thrusting me into a chair, he seized 
my journal, and had only time to flit into the corner 
and hide behind it, when half-a-dozen men burst into 
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the room, and pounced upon me like a pack of 
hounds. 

" Caught at last ! " savagely ejaculated the leader, 
whom I supposed to be Sir Robert Douglas, but who 
looked much more like a constable in plain clothes. 
"Ye nimble noun'! yeVe gi'en us a lang chase; but 
yell no escape us noo ! Sandy, on wi' the han'cufFs!" 

I was intensely amused at the ridiculous blunder, 
and glanced at my friend, who gave me a very signi- 
ficant wink, as much as to say, " Isn't it a glorious 
joke ? " — at which I fairly laughed. 

"Ah, my bonny chiel — ye'll laff wi* a vengance 
when you find yourser wi' a free passage to Botany 
Bay ! Haul him awa, Sandy ! " 

The success of the trick was complete. I was 
dragged, there and then — to the intense amusement 
of my friend, whose joyous laugh reached my ear — 
down the street, to the gaol, where I was unceremo- 
niously thrust into a cell, and heard the door securely 
bolted upon me. 

Thus, the amusing device of my friend the Major 
and his comrades was a most perfect success. 

I listened attentively for the merry laugh of my 
friend, who would, no doubt, immediately enlighten 
Sir Robert, pocket the stakes, and release me from 
durance. I listened patiently : he seemed very, very 
long. An hour passed; two hours — not a sound! 
This is rather inconsiderate of the Major ! I grew 
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impatient — angry — indignant — alarmed. The Major 
is carrying his joke to a grave extremity. The night 
creeps on. I hear hour after hour struck by the church 
clock. The train to London will start early in the 
morning; and my father, oh, my father! stretched 
perhaps on the bed from which he will never rise — 
and my friend the Major fails to come ! I dash about, 
I yell, I vociferate fiercely. I feel my brain succumb 
— in another hour I shall be mad ! A sound, a foot- 
step—thank God! it is the tardy step of my too- 
exacting friend ! Ill admonish him — yes, sharply ; 
but — I'll forgive him ! 

The wicket in the door opens. 

"If ye wunna be quiet, ye ootrageous whulp, de'il 
tak' me, I'll whap the deeabolical breath oot o* your 
rascally carcase ! " And the wicket closed with a 
slam. 

I fell upon a bench, like a man shot, and swooned. 

When I recovered some degree of consciousness, 
the morning was advanced ; but when the gaoler 
visited me, I was in too great a state of mental coma 
to speak, or touch the food he brought me. 

In due time I was haled before the bailie, and 
formally charged with having robbed one Donald 
Maclane of two hundred and fifty pounds — having 
drugged him in a grog shop. 

I was too much dazed to heed or dispute the 
evidence produced against me — my thoughts were all 
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at home with my afflicted father. The prosecutor 
failed to recognise me, until the gaoler placed the 
disguise upon me, when he at once swore to my 
identity. 

The superintendent at the chief office, Edinburgh, 
then produced a register of my misdeeds, which were 
fully recapitulated in my presence, with as little effect 
upon me as though the whole affair were a pleasant 
dream. 

The charges were as follows : — 

" 1. The prisoner, whose name is Robert Gordon, 
better known as Robber Gordon, is known to assume 
various disguises and all sorts of aliases, is suspected 
of having recently robbed a young English gentleman, 
named Maximilian Cackledown, on the top of Arthur's 
Seat, of money and a gold watch by the thimblerig 
trick. 

" 2. He is suspected of having robbed the same 
young gentleman of a sum of money by the smuggled 
cigar trick. 

u 3. He is suspected of having defrauded the same 
young gentleman of a further sum of money by 
personating a revenue officer, disguised in the wig and 
spectacles in which he now appears before the court. 

"4. He is suspected of having robbed the said 
young gentleman at the Brig o' Turk inn, by collusion 
with others not yet in custody, at whist. 

"5. He is suspected of having palmed off upon the 
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same young gentleman a spurious Bank of Scotland 
note, in exchange for his cheque upon a London firm. 

" 6. He is further suspected of having forged the 
signature of the said young gentleman, and fabricating 
cheques in the said gentleman's name as follows — £$ 
for 'wine;' j£S 105., 'hotel bill;' jQ6 i8j. gd., 
'tartans;' £19 2s. } 'sundries;' and £17 3$. 6d., 
' whiskey ' — all of which cheques were paid on 
presentation." 

The worthy magistrate gazed at me and shuddered, 
as this catalogue of my offences was formally recited. 
The obfuscation of my senses was too complete for me 
to heed him when he said — 

" Prisoner, what have you to say to these charges?" 

As I made no reply, the bailie could only come to 
one conclusion : 

" I could scarcely have imagined such iniquity in 
one so young ! " Then addressing the police — " Are 
you prepared to produce the young English gentleman 
in question? — who must be the most astonishing 
simpleton that ever crossed the Border ! " 

On the police replying that they had failed to find 
the young gentleman at his hotel, I was remanded for 
a week. 

As the gaolers were about to remove me, a confused 
noise and altercation at the Court-house door attracted 
everybody's attention, including the bench. Presently 
a fellow, bound hand and foot, wearing a large red 
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beard and moustache, was thrust into the presence of 
the bailie. 

" Who is this, and what is the offence ? " he asked. 

The officer replied that he had been detected picking 
pockets in a crowd; and, on being arrested, had 
resisted with such violence that it was found necessary 
to secure him with a cart rope. The police added 
that the man's beard was apparently false. 

" Off with it, then ! " answered the bailie. 

The disguise was immediately removed. I turned 
my eyes to the individual. It was the Major ! 

" Major! Major!" I ejaculated wildly, clasping my 
hands, and endeavouring to spring from the dock — 
" oh, my friend, you carry your jokes to a terrible 
extreme ! Oh, why so tardy in releasing me ? This 
farce of yours is a fearful tragedy to me ! It has 
perhaps lost my father his life, and me my inheritance ! " 

The Major took no notice whatever of my raving. 
A dead silence. prevailed in the court 

" Speak, Major ! " I screamed. " I have suffered 
this night the very pangs of hell, that you and your 
brother officers should have your joke ; and if you do 
not at once cause me to be released from this igno- 
minious position, I'll curse you as I stand here ! " 

Not a sound was to be heard but the beating of my 
own heart. The magistrate contemplated the scene 
in silence ; and everybody awaited his utterance, all 
eyes being turned from the Major or myself to him. 
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He remained absorbed in thought for some minutes. 
Presently he rose to his feet. 

" This is a startling riddle," he said — " an extra- 
ordinary one ; but if my theory be correct, we shall 
soon reach the solution. Gaoler, take the beard and 
spectacles from this youth, and place them on the 
Jiead of the other prisoner." 

The transmutation was at once effected ; and, as I 
glanced at the Major, I recognized for the second time 
,the soi-disant revenue officer. 

"Where is Donald Maclane? ,, inquired the 
magistrate. 

" Here, sir." 

"Point out now the man who drugged you in the 
grog shop, and robbed you." 

The Highlander, who had previously identified me, 
again looked at me, and at once exclaimed — 

"That's nae him. Thar he is!" pointing to the 
Major. " I was deceivit by the beard and jasey you 
put on the laddie yonder." 

"Precisely so," replied the lynx-eyed bailie. 
" Gaoler, place this lad in the witness box, and put 
Robber Gordon in the dock. I will take care that 
justice shall now be done to both." 

The reader has already divined the facts. On 
Robber Gordon being searched, my watch, my cheque 
for five pounds — which had served him for the purposes 
of forgery— and a large sum of money, representing 
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the whole of my losses, were found upon him. These 
the worthy bailie ordered to be restored to me. 

Donald Maclane saved me the trouble of prosecuting 
my friend the Major, by binding himself over to appear 
against him at the sessions; where he was, in due 
course, sentenced to transportation for fifteen years. 

I caught the fast train to London by half a minute, 
and rushed into my dear father's room just as he was 
affixing his signature to a codicil cutting me off with 
a shilling. The doctor's finger was on his pulse ; and 
my mother and sisters were prostrate at the foot of the 
bed, awaiting the dread crisis. It came ; but not as 
they apprehended — for the moment I fell on my 
father's neck and kissed him, he rallied. My ex- 
planations, and the recital of my adventures with my 
friend the Major, did more for him than a whole 
regiment of the faculty. In a week he was better 
than he had been for forty years. 

" There is a moral in this story, eh, Jack?" said I 
to my college chum, as I concluded. 

" Decidedly. Don't play at thimblerig. Don't buy 
smuggled cigars. Don't play cards with sharpers. 
Don't believe all you're told; and don't make a fool 
of yourself on every possible occasion. That is the 
moral." 

" Shall you make use of it, Jack ? " I inquired. 

" Undoubtedly," replied he, ramming the last ounce 
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of my bird's-eye into his capacious meerschaum ; " it 
will be a valuable contribution to a profound and 
exhaustive work I contemplate writing." 

" Bravo ! Upon what subject, Jack ? " 

" Upon ' Extrasuperultranincompoopism.' " 

"Is that all?" 

" Not quite," replied Jack, passing his fingers 
through his back hair while he drew up to the table 
and attacked a lobster, at the same time rilling a 
tumbler with my Johannisberg ; "it shall serve as 
my fundamental example in my magnum opus, you 
know." 

" Ah, yes ; entitled ? " 

" Archaephiletaerianomology.' " 



DEATH'S CHOICE. 



AS Death was journeying through the land, 
The ruthless sickle in his hand, 

He reach'd a cottage door ; 
Beneath the porch a graybeard sat, 
Now looking this way and now that, 

Life-weary, weak, and sore. 
He seem'd awaiting, day by day, 
Until that form in dread array 
Should come and summon him away — ■ 

Away for evermore. 

Beneath the porch, beyond the shade, 
Sported a winsome little maid 

From early dawn to eve ; 
Her rounded limbs bespoke the wealth 
And rich inheritance of health 

Testators cannot leave. 
The lustre beaming in her eye, 
The ringing laugh, the joyous cry, 
Betray'd her all unused to sigh, 

To suffer, or to grieve. 
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Beneath the porch, in pensive mood, 
The old man's son, her father, stood, 

In weariness and care. 
Life's fair illusions, one by one, 
Without a trace had come and gone, 

Like vapours in the air ; 
The hope that sunn'd him yesterday, 
This morn had faded quite away, 
Changed to a night of dark dismay, 

Of sorrow and despair. 

Death scann'd the group. " Behold, forsooth, 
Old age, and middle life, and youth \ — 

I know not whom to call ! 
Decay hath mark'd this man of years, 
But, lo, his son is bow'd with cares, 

And bound in sorrow's thrall. 
Doubtless they both in hope await 
The tardy messenger of Fate, 
And long to meet me at the gate, 

The welcome guest of all ! " 

The sable jester then drew near, 
And whispered in the old man's ear, 

" Friend, I'm thy guest to-day ; 
I'm come to ease thee of thy load, 
Poor pilgrim on life's weary road, 

For ever and for aye. 
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Nay, shrink not, graybeard ! Wouldst thou fly ? 
Why tremble thus, and wherefore cry 
For mercy ? I, and only I, 
Can bear thy pains away." 



The dotard shriek'd, " O, spare me ; stay 
Thy hand ! I cannot die to-day ; 

I crave a short reprieve. 
I feel my youth return again, 
And fled are weariness and pain : 

I never more shall grieve ! " 
" Thy fourscore years ? " " Are all too few 
For work I have on earth to do. 
Spare yet awhile. Thy quest pursue, 

O Death, elsewhere, and leave ! " 



Death pass'd, and whisper'd to the son : 
" Where I abide regrets are none ; 

Come, mourner, quit the stage." 
" Avaunt thee, monster ! Many a cuise 
I heap on life ; but death is worse : 

I dare not turn the page ! " 
" Thou long'st for death. " " I did ; but life 
Grows sweeter with the mortal strife : 
I'll live." " Albeit with sorrow rife ? " 

t( Yea ; to decrepit age ! " 

4 
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Death beckon'd to the child. She sped 
With light unhesitating tread, 

And met the solemn guest : 
"What art thou?" " Death." "And what is 

Death?" 
" A calm surrender of the breath." 
" And then ? " " Eternal rest. 
Say, wilt thou die ? " "I've heard and read 
The Holy Book wherein 'tis said 
My soul will live when I am dead, 
And be for ever blest." 



"Then die, sweet cherub." And the dart 
Was ready for the guileless heart, 

While uttering the decree. 
" One moment spare ! I could not rest 
Till I have said my prayer, and prest 

God's earth with bended knee." 
Her simple vesper sung, the child, 
All new to life, and undefiled, 
Surrender^ her to Death, and smiled, 

Her spotless spirit free. 



Death wing'd the spirit on its way 
To sunny realms beyond decay, 

And turn'd him from the scene. 
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u Live longer, fools ! and day by day 
Die as your treasures pass away, 

And blessings that have been. 
Wisdom of ripest age, oh, fie ! 
And manhood's reason, 'tis a lie ; 
Children alone know how to die 

Unflinching and serene. 



" Fair soul, to heaven ! beyond the reach 
Of such a lesson these would teach 

Of folly and of sin. 
In vain may they with aching eyes 
Search for the gates of Paradise, 

Where thou dost enter in. 
For thee the gain ; for them the gleams 
And glamour of life's idle schemes, 
Hopes unattainable, and dreams 

Of joys they cannot win." 



RETROSPECTION. 

SONNET. 

WHEN back along the travelled road my thought 
In meditation turns, and, one by one, 

Reviews the periods of my journey done ; 
When childhood, youth, and manhood all are brought 
Into the vista by remembrance wrought, 

What trifles mark the stages 1 Wisdom's throne 

Usurped, and Folly, reigning there alone, 
Bringing my better purposes to nought ! 
Oh, could the past one solid point display, 

One heavenward spire to sanctify the scene, 
The barren waste redeeming, such a day 

A blessed landmark in my life had been ; 
But all appears a vain and idle dream, 
And Vanity, alas, is still the theme ! 



THE SEVEN AGES OF MODERN MAN. 



THE world's a stage," 
Quoth Avon's sage, 
And I at once endorse the dictum. 
His vivid page 
Paints every age ; 
And, more meo, I'll depict 'em. 

Age one : The child 

Pure, undefiled, 
Makes his debut amongst the actors t 

Denied the breast 

That suits him best, 
He takes his food from a contractor's. 

No nurse's arms 

Still his alarms — 
Much less the bosom of his mater : 

He's strapped and wrapped, 

And tied and trapped 
In some abhorred perambulator. 
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Age two : At school 

'Tis now the rule 
To cram our youth with 'ics and 'ologies. 

At solemn " sessions " 

They learn professions, 
And all the village schools are " colleges." 



Age three discovers 

Our maids and lovers 
No more inditing woful sonnets ; 

Those days are gone 

With folks of ton. 
Improved away like modest bonnets. 

In telegrams 

The stricken lambs 
Will cut their amatory capers ; 

Or advertise 

With caution wise 
Their passions in the daily papers. 

Age four displays 

In various ways 
The march of modern mind surprising : 

The soldier's fire, 

His jealous ire, 
Shows less alacrity in rising. 
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Tis true he seeks 

For days and weeks 
And years the bubble Reputation ; 

But 'tis on 'Change, 

Within the range 
Of Capel-court, in speculation. 

Some seek their fame, 

And bag their game 
By knavish acts on racing courses ; 

The gambling hell 

Will serve as well 
To win a " name" as Bourse or horses. 

Age five : Severe,, 

Obese, austere, 
Sits Justice with a turtle lining ; 

No sapient saws 

Escape his jaws, 
Too weary with the work of dining. 

The next age shifts 

Boon Nature's gifts, 
And one by one our organs vanish ; 

But yet, despite 

Their certain flight, 
Our elders still appear young-man-ish. 
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Boon Art supplies 

Some fair disguise 
To hide the havoc of Time's sickle : 

Each vanished tooth 

Returns, and, sooth, 
The grizzled head is put in pickle ; 

The shrunken shanks 

Fill out ; and, thanks 
To Art, expands the pectoralis ; 

And, lo, by dint 

Of subtlest tint, 
Revives the cheek which deadly pale is. 

The sixth age past, 

Then comes the last — 
Art tries her best, but never checks it ; 

The debt is paid : 

The play is played ; 
The actor bows and makes his exit. 
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THE 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A LAMP-POST. 



CHAPTER I. 

THOUGH I am mere old iron now, and lie 
ingloriously and sadly on a heap of "scrap" 
metal, as rusty as myself, — pots, pans, horse-shoes, 
nails, and sundry other relics of a bygone generation, 
awaiting disintegration and subsequent rehabilitation 
by fiery process and the re-creative hand of man, I 
was new, fresh-coloured, and fashionable once, and so 
admired for my brilliant parts that it was my fortune 
to be selected to fill a very conspicuous place in the 
world, which place I occupied with undiminished 
lustre and acknowledged benefit to mankind for fifty 
summers and winters. And there I might have 
remained to this day, had not a restless upstart with a 
mania for new inventions proposed to abolish me 
and my soft and beneficent flame in favour of a 
glaring, blinding, portentous electric spark, which was 
to rival the sun itself and put the full moon to shame. 
Man is ever a child, and runs after the newest toy ; so 
I was doomed, uprooted, and ignominiously carted 
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away, and ultimately transplanted to a back alley, 
hitherto unillumined, — a dark, damp, dreary quad- 
rangle of habitations, upon one of the very outermost 
skirts of civilization with which this rich and sumptuous 
city abounds. 

When the light of intelligence first burst upon me I 
found myself making an extraordinary sensation in the 
world, people flocking from all parts to behold the 
new, bright, and wondrous invention to which I was 
subservient, and which was to illuminate the streets, 
and supersede the dull and feeble light of other days, 
till it should itself be eclipsed in a later age. 

There I stood in a leading thoroughfare, towering in 
lofty eminence above the pigmy race which eddied 
and surged about, and rolled along, each individual 
atom on its own way, I being the only immovable and 
unimpassioned denizen of the spot, whom change and 
trial, storm and sunshine, failed to disturb. 

I suppose it never struck any of the busy tribe 
amongst whom I towered that, while my ken reached far 
and wide, I reflected upon everything I saw, and that, 
if my nature had been less unbending and my basis less 
firm, I must sometimes have leapt from my standpoint 
or sunk into the very earth for the things that came 
within my purview. 

My mission being to dispel darkness impartially, I 
never deviated from my habit of diffusing light alike 
on good and bad, high and low, rich and poor ; and 
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this tendency of mine often brought to my notice 
circumstances extraordinary in nature and startling in 
contrast My monotonous functions were relieved by 
surroundings of endless variety, and a chapter may be 
well employed in citing some of the events which have 
occurred within the area of my reaching sight, and 
which remain vividly impressed upon my disc 

In my absolute impartiality it has been my lot 
within the space of an hour to assist crime and its 
arrest I have exposed innocence to peril and saved 
it ; have lured folly, flattered it, and then helped to 
smite it with remorse. At my very foot a babe has 
been ushered miserably into the world; and I have 
glared upon dying eyes that have glared back at 
me with horrible vehemence. And, ah! the secrets 
that have been unintentionally confided to me : the 
utterances of despair and hope ; of pious expostulation 
and ribald mirth ! Verily, let him who would behold 
humanity unmasked, who would scan the creature as 
he is, who would moralise upon the amazing good and 
appalling evil of man when no man's eye is upon him, 
— let him become a — lamp-post ! 

I had not been endowed with the vital spark an 
hour when I was struck with the extraordinary 
diversity of man's objects as he roamed the world 
within my ken; but whatever those objects were, and 
however diverse, in one respect they were uniform, — 
they compelled and depicted sadness upon every face. 
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All human pursuits, meth ought, must tend to 
thing unattainable. They grasp at that which 
their clutch. Their hopes must be bubbles, their 
but spasms, akin to pain, else why this invariable 
of vexation and disappointment upon every face?j 

I well remember affording support to a very 
man who leant against me, and my hearing 
all-pervading as my sight, his feeblest utterai 
not escape me. " Where will it all end, and wl 
he murmured, "and how far am I from my ev< 
rest? Oh that I should have to walk this 
empty world so long ! Who heeds the lone old' 
lingering on the stage long after kith and kin 
gone to peace ? See yon giddy maiden," he coi 
watching a damsel in a passing carriage, 
immoderately with a male companion ; " yoi 
folly, pride and passion, speeding with flying 
their disillusion ! Life is to them a delirii 
fever must run its course. All things feed their] 
even I, feeble, helpless and sad, afforded them 
for their jest as they sped along ! Poor 
methinks that even you would have subdm 
unseemly mirth at my bent back, had you kn< 
great is the sorrow of him who has outlived 
loved!" And the old man, brushing away i 
shuffled onwards towards his journey's end* 

" Trust me ! " urged a man of fori 
countenance to a youth, as they paused to 
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document by the light I gave them; "you are safe, 
dear sir, safe in my hands. Your signature to this 
paper is the only form needful, and the transaction is 
happily concluded. I am a man of business, you see — 
ha ! ha ! Here are pen and ink — isn't it droll ? — I 
always carry them about me ; here, take the pen, put 
your name to it — a mere matter of form — and the 
thing is done." 

"Here ! " exclaimed the young man, in wonderment 
and confusion, " in this place ? " 

"Why not? against this friendly lamp-post — irre- 
sistibly comic, eh? nothing can be more simple — 
and, see, here is the cash!" and the tempter rattled 
a bag of coin in the young man's ear. The bait 
succeeded : the youth took the pen, rested the 
document against a ridge in my side, and affixed 
his name thereto. The money was at once handed 
to him by the exultant usurer, and the victim, 
thrusting it into his pocket, hurried away. 

"Aha!" muttered the grim knave, between his 
teeth, as he watched his vanishing form ; " I have you 
at last, young gudgeon ! and you will wriggle on my 
hook for many a long day before IVe done with you ! 
Aha ! " and the wretched villain opened wide the 
document to gloat his bloodshot eyes upon it, when a 
sudden gust of wind snatched it from his hand and 
lightly wafted it into my fiery flame ; — it descended in 
a blaze, and the miserable usurer clutched at the 
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burning ashes, and fell down at my foot in a swoon. 
Two young men passing along hastened to his 
assistance, and finding him quite insensible, tenderly 
placed him against a wall, having first given him a 
practical lesson in his own trade by rifling his pockets 
of every coin and article they contained, — except the 
pen and ink. 

Occupying as I did a conspicuous position in a 
great thoroughfare, I formed a rallying-point for 
personages of very opposite character and calling. 
Tramps had a habit of scrawling upon my sides 
cabalistic characters for each other's guidance and 
information ; and on one occasion a daring burglary 
was planned by some of these gentry through my 
unwilling agency, the instructions having been 
communicated from one rogue to another by ciphers 
pencilled upon me. I was, however, consoled to 
observe that the inscription caught the keen eye of a 
detective officer versed in the mystery from antecedent 
connection with the odious guild ; and I heard from 
the conversation of passers-by the following day that 
a successful capture of burglars had been effected in 
consequence of the cabalistic signs conspicuous upon 
me. 

On a dark cold night there stole furtively along the 
street a woman enveloped in a shawl. When she 
reached me she paused, scrutinised me, and whisper- 
ing to herself, " Yes, this is the spot ! " listened, and 
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peered anxiously along the dismal highway. 
Presently the expected footfall was heard, and a 
young man arrived in haste, and took the young 
woman tenderly in his arms. There was a long 
pause, which, methought, was an evil portent. 
Presently the maiden turning her anxious face to 
the youth said, " Tell me, Hubert, oh, tell me ! is 
it for or against us ? " 

" Martha," replied he, passing his hand across his 
eyes, " I have pleaded in vain : the pride of blood is 
too strong, all my kindred are incensed at my proposal 
to make a low-born maiden my wife ; — we must part, 
Martha ! " 

" You are, then, content to abide by their decision, 
Hubert ?" 

"Alas ! I have no choice." 

" Be it so, I release you from every pledge ! 
One kiss, Hubert, and farewell for ever to you and to 
the flattering hopes that have made me too forgetful 
of my obscure lot, and the penalties that wait upon the 
presumption of blind love ! " 

The young woman withdrew herself from her lover's 
passionate embrace, and leant against me for support. 

After a moment's hesitation Hubert flung himself 
at her feet. u Martha ! I withdraw the words I spoke 
— we will not be parted, save by death, — no ! they 
shall see that love is dear as life and stronger than 
the pride of birth ! Come, Martha ! I vow " 
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" Stay, Hubert, and do not allow passion again to 
blind the judgment of calmer moments." 

" Pshaw ! let come what will, I here solemnly 
pledge " 

" Hubert ! I as solemnly forbid it. Leave me now, 
dear friend, and I will listen to your fond pledges 
when — when we meet again ! Farewell." 

The young man, seeing her resolution, had no 
choice but to obey, and imprinting a passionate kiss 
upon the pale cheek raised to receive it, quitted the 
spot, and was soon lost in the darkness. 

The maiden clung to me convulsively for some 
moments, and at length, recovering herself, gazed in 
the direction her lover had taken. "It was truly 
spoken, Hubert, when you said 'We will not be 
parted, save by death ! ' And when you added ' love 
is dear as life/ the words were as a prophecy. Forgive 
me, heaven, for the dread resolve ! I cannot purchase 
my happiness at the price of his. We must part — and 
— death alone can part us ! " 

There was a terrible expression of anguish and 
despair in the woman's face as she cast a parting glance 
towards me, but far more dominant than the anguish 
and despair was the resolution that nerved her quiver- 
ing lips as she wrapped her shawl about her and sped 
down an adjacent street. 

At the bottom of that street the leaden river rolled 
along! 
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In my meditations it has often occurred to me that 
men and moths have instincts in common, both alike 
striving with fatuous devotion to achieve their own 
destruction. Nightly, as I become luminous, hundreds 
of the infatuated denizens of air dart into my flame to 
perish ; and men in like manner hover around fatal 
illusions that lure them to destruction. But stay, why 
should I compare men to moths ? — it is unjust to the 
moths ! Look at the giddy victims as they yield un- 
consciously and innocently to the mysterious and 
deadly attraction ; then turn to man, and mark how 
wilfully and brutally he silences conscience and spurns 
the admonitions of wisdom ! 

" My friend, nay, my brother ! " said a man of serene 
and benign countenance, addressing a well-condi- 
tioned sot who reeled against me one day, " let me 
urge you to try and banish this demon Thirst which is 
consuming you, body and soul ! Oh, think of it, sir ! 
You, whose genius, in spite of yourself, has placed 
you foremost in the rank of your profession ; you, to 
whom abstruse points and recondite questions are 
wont in your sober moments to be presented and at 
once elucidated, ask yourself whether this contradic- 
tion of high aspirations and gross indulgence is not a 
fitting matter for contemplation. I claim the privilege 
of a friend and a brother to adjure you to reflect for 
one moment upon this vital matter, as you would at 
another time upon the ordinary questions that come 
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before you, and, believe me, you would view with 
aversion and horror the indulgence which lowers 
your intellectual and moral powers to the level of 
the brute ! " 

" My dear censor," replied the besotted man, who 
by an effort kept in subjection for a moment the 
mental obfuscation caused by alcohol, "like the 
Apostle Paul, you speak the words of truth and 
soberness; I own, with you, that I am slave to a 
hateful vice, and the greater the mental powers, the 
greater the degradation of that man who surrenders 
himself to it ; but I tell you that the habit of a lifetime 
is as life itself, and unless you will undertake to 
manacle my hands and bind me in bands of iron I 
cannot resist the fiend that possesses me! Had I 
hearkened to the warning voice of reason in my youth, 
ere the foul roots and tendrils of this hateful passion 
had grown into and become an overwhelming part of 
my nature, I might have been saved; but now, dear 
friend, reason succumbs in the struggle, admonition 
passes as the idle wind — the animal triumphs ! " 

" Nay, " responded the companion, " things cannot 
have reached that dread extremity yet ! Come — God's 
House is close at hand, the doors are open — service 
is about to commence, let us enter and ask Divine 
aid kneeling !' 

The lucid interval had already passed, and the 
unhappy sot reeled against me as he answered with a 
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wild, coarse laugh, " I can't argue the matter here, — 
I'm not fond of open-air preaching ; if you like to go 
with me to the Club, we'll discuss the pros and the 
cons over a bottle of Madeira, and I shall be delighted ! " 
and the two men passed along. 

" Mother ! " said a famished child, as a woman, 
pausing at my foot, raised a corner of a shawl and 
peered anxiously at her burden, " Mother, is it bed- 
time yet ? Oh, that light, it hurts me ! Put it out. 
It burns my eyes so ! Are you there, mother. Oh, 
come to me, and put out that light! Where is Sophy? 
where is Dick ? all abed ? and Pussey too ? Then 
why may I not go too ? I want — I want " 

"Hush! dearest, hush!" answered the distracted 
mother, as she pressed her sick child closer to her 
bosom; "we are going to see the kind gentleman who 
will give you something to cure you, and then how happy 
we shall all be ! There, there, precious one ! — Thank. 
God, he sleeps! — stay — does he sleep?" The poor 
woman again raised the covering, and scanning the pale 
waxen face and relaxed limbs of her child, realized the 
dread truth — he slept peacefully, never to wake again ! 
With a wail of unutterable anguish, she darted back the 
way she had come, and was soon lost in the dark night. 

"Jack," cried a young man with an inane laugh, 
showing the vacant mind, " I'll lay you a crown you 
won't climb this lamp-post and extinguish the light !" 
" Done !" returned Jack, " and get your money ready !" 
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and he thereupon sprang at me, and proceeded to 
execute the feat. It was an exceedingly trying thing 
to me, especially in the presence of neighbouring 
lamp-posts right and left of me, who were serenely 
contemplating my impending discomfiture. But Jack 
in climbing me had reckoned upon my strength, but 
not upon my weakness; my back served his purpose 
well, and he mounted merrily enough; but with 
thoughtless confidence he threw his weight upon my 
extended arm or ladder-rest, which instantly dropped 
to my side, and Jack falling sheer upon his companion s 
head, they both rolled pell-mell into the gutter, pro- 
voking the hilarious jeers of the passers-by. " My 
friends," said one of the throng, in a white neck- tie, 
addressing them as they rose discomfited and rubbed 
their bruises, "let this catastrophe be a lesson pro- 
ductive of good ! Had you been less ambitious, your 
misfortune had provoked sympathy in the place of 
laughter. You aspired to eclipse an established 
luminary. You miscalculated your powers, — the 
luminary still shines serenely, and even adds to your 
discomfiture by exposing you to ridicule, as you roll 
in the mire !" But I fear the moral indicated by the 
philosophical lecturer was thrown away upon the jovial 
young men, for the wager was renewed there and then, 
and I beheld, with an equanimity akin, I fear, to 
pleasure, the feat successfully performed upon the 
person of the lamp-post on my right hand, who had 
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viewed with obnoxious composure the attempt made 
upon me. 

A few human paces from where I stood at this 
period of my entity was a beer-shop ; while exactly 
opposite was a pawnbroker's, and both one and the 
other afforded me unfailing matter for my reflections. 
I observed that there was a remarkable affinity between 
the two establishments, one furnishing clients for the 
other, and both apparently thriving by the process. 
Many times have I lent my impartial beams to a sorry 
mortal hovering between the powerful fascinations of 
the two doors ; the one inviting him with all the 
glamour of paint and gilding, gas and glass, to enter in ; 
and the other significantly dim, offering the wherewithal 
to do so, and telling no tales. 

A man stealthily entered the ominous wicket at 
the pawnbroker's, after gazing long and wistfully 
through the window of the gin-palace at his boon 
companions over their nightly carouse. He presently 
emerged from the narrow door, which closed with a 
spring like a trap, minus his coat, but plus a few 
shillings, and consequently fully qualified to join the 
party, his disattire notwithstanding. The steaming 
mixture was soon at his lips, and as the fumes mounted 
to his brain, the haggard and dejected man grew 
convivial, noisy, insolent, and finally pugnacious. 
The passions of the whole party fermenting under the 
publican's decoctions, and lashed into frenzy by the 
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insolence of the intruder, soon passed all control, and 
a challenge to fight was responded to by the intruder 
by his flinging his empty glass at the head of the 
challenger, cutting it open and laying him insensible 
upon the floor, bathed in blood. This outrage so 
infuriated the company that they sprang simultaneously 
upon the drunken offender, tore the remaining rags 
from his back, kicked him without mercy, held him 
down by the throat, and left him for dead. When all 
the mischief possible had been done, the sleek landlord 
raised an alarm, called in the police, turned up his 
eyes in horror at the abuse of his hospitality, — and 
chinked the men's shillings in his pocket. The 
hospital and the prison divided the convivial party 
between them ; it was therefore some months before 
I recognised the haggard man again at the pawn- 
broker's trap-door, and then at the carouse opposite. 

" Daddy ! " said a little girl, tugging at a man's coat- 
tails as he entered the dazing hostelry, "daddy, 
mother wants you ! " 

" I can't come, Polly. Be off." 

" She's so ill, so very ill ! " 

" Nonsense !" 

" I think she's hungry." 

" Hungry ! what's she done with the shilling I gave 
her ? " 

" It went for rent, I think ! " 

u More fool she ! Be off, Polly ! I'm engaged," and 
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thrusting the trembling child away, he strode with a 
curse to the bar, while his little daughter ran home in 
tears. 

Hours passed; and the man at length emerged 
from the house with empty pockets and fuddled 
brains, when the little girl again tugged at his coat 

" Daddy ! " . 

" What ! you here still ! how dare you come 
again ! " exclaimed the father with an oath. 

" Oh, daddy, do come home ! I daren't stay there 
alone ! " 

" Alone ! what do ye mean ! Isn't your mother 
there!" 

"Oh yes, she's there." 

"In bed?" 

" Yes, she's in bed ! " 

" Asleep ? " 

" Oh yes, asleep — she looks asleep ! " 

" What then ? " 

" Mother is stiff and cold ! the other lodgers say 
she's dead ! Do come, daddy dear ! " 

The man reeled for a moment as under a tremendous 
blow, as the poor child's simple statement reached 
him, reeled and clutched me as he staggered, and 
smote himself wildly as he realised the sorrowful 
truth; then, followed by the frightened child, rushed 
down the street, crying, " Betsy ! my Betsy dead ! 
Betsy dead ! " 
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" It is impossible," said a man in blue spectacles, 
surveying me with a contemptuous gesture, and 
addressing another man who carried a book in his 
hand in which he made notes, " quite impossible to 
carry out the proposed improvements while this un- 
gainly thing remains here." 

" This lamp-post, sir ? " 

"Ay, this lamp-post. Look at it. Did your 
eyes ever rest upon any design so incongruous? 
Surely it has been here ever since the Flood ! " 

The subordinate scanned me from stem to crown, 
tapped me gaily with his umbrella, and laughed with 
a view to propitiate his chief. 

" You agree with me, Weavle, that it ought to be 
replaced by something in the — the — Classic style ? " 

"Classic, undoubtedly, sir." 

" Or rather — Gothic ; — Gothic, you know, would be 
more in harmony ? " 

" Oh, yes, Gothic of course is the right thing, sir." 

" Good ; — and, by-the-bye, while we are at it, why 
not make a sensation in the neighbourhood with the 
electric light ? " 

"A brilliant idea, sir ! like everything that emanates 
from you !" 

"Weavle, you prove yourself a man of taste 
and discernment ; and as we are unanimous in this 
matter, make a note of it, and to-morrow draw up a 
report for the vestry." 
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It is easy to conceive the veritable electrical thrill 
which shot through my whole length as my fate was 
thus foreshadowed. I was too enlightened not to 
perceive that I was out of date and obsolete. I had 
stood still all these long years, but the world had 
rolled on. I had reflected too long on men and 
matters not to know that everything succumbs soon 
or late ; that change is the primal law, and that even 
a lamp-post is mortal, his iron constitution notwith- 
standing. 

As I surveyed myself by the brightest of my lights, 
I was forced to admit that my fall would not be 
premature. I had had many a hard knock, and Time 
had put his mark upon me. My head tottered a good 
deal ; and the best coat of paint they could put on 
my back failed to conceal the fact that I was shaky. 
The man in blue spectacles and the satellite with a 
note-book gave prompt and fatal effect to their 
unanimous resolution, and ere half-a-dozen setting suns 
had gilded my dilapidated crest, I was rooted out, 
mercilessly felled to the ground, and ultimately flung 
into a dealer's yard ! 
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sorrow has done its worst How many pale and sickly 
faces have I seen pressed against the window panes, 
vacantly watching my tremulous light hour after hour, 
for lack of occupation, or hope, or energy to think. 
Rarely was the silence of Bokei^s Rents disturbed. 
If a voice was heard, it was a murmur, an invocation, 
or a curse. If a laugh broke the stillness, it had the 
ring of madness in it ; and if a footfall resounded 
there, it had not the spirit in it that told of con- 
ten tedness or interest or a share in the world's busy 
ways. 

But Boker's Rents had its noteworthy incidents. 
"Hi, you Morrice !" ejaculated a coarse, burly man, 
as he knocked with his fist at a door, and opened it, 
" this is the fifth time I've applied for the rent. Six 
weeks have you been here, and not a penny have I 
seen of your money. I'm sick of this game ; so now 
pay or turn out !" This speech was delivered in an 
unbroken breath, almost before he had fairly opened 
the door. The man addressed lay stretched upon a 
scanty bed, his thin hand resting in his wife's, who sat 
at his side, wiping his forehead. 

" Oh, sir !" cried she, recovering from the surprise 
of the attack, and meeting the man at the threshold, 
" oh, how can you intrude in this manner ! " 

" Intrude, forsooth ! I think you are the intruders, 
taking up your quarters here on my property, with- 
out " 
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"Oh, pray, speak softly; my poor husband is so 
painfully nervous ! " 

"And I am painfully nervous about my rent, I can 
tell you," retorted the man, subduing his voice, 
however, under the influence of the young woman's 
emotion. 

" Believe me, sir, the first money we have shall be 
at once handed to you." 

"Upon my word, I am sick and tired of fair promises. 
It's time I had security," replied the landlord, em- 
bracing the whole contents of the room at a glance, 
and summing up the value in a whisper to himself, — 
"not twenty shillings' worth, the lot !" 

The young woman shuddered at the heartless 
thought: " How much, sir, is it we are in your debt?" 

"Six weeks at half-a-crown — fifteen shillings." 

The poor woman was lost in thought for a few 
moments; then, bursting into tears, she drew from 
her bosom a gold locket "Sir," she said, with a 
tremulous voice, "we have no money; and as you 
rightly judge, our goods are not worth seizing ; mis- 
fortune after misfortune, and illness after illness, have 
reduced us to this extremity. If ever my poor sufferer 
recovers, or if ever I am able to work, you shall have 
your due. If not, the value of this trinket will cover 
our debt. Hold it as security, and — spare the bed 
my husband lies on ! But remember, sir, I deposit 
with you a sacred relic ! It contains the portrait of 
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my beloved mother, as she was in the happy days ot 

hergirlhood, before she "sobs choked herutterance, 

and her words became inaudible as she threw herself 
into her chair, and buried her face on her husband's 
pillow. The landlord was more rough than brutal, 
and he had no intention to press hardly upon his 
needy tenants; but he took the locket in his hand 
with a view to examine its merits, and held it up to 
the light I levelled upon him. There was a smile of 
satisfaction upon his features as he viewed the fine 
workmanship ; but when he opened it and gazed upon 
the portrait it contained, a thrill ran through his frame, 
and his hitherto passive face became animated with 
surprise and pain. "Ruth !" he exclaimed involuntarily, 
but the word did not reach the ear of the sick man or 
his wife. Presently, beckoning to the woman, and 
concealing his emotion, he said, "This is indeed a 
rare jewel — is this sweet face your — mother's ?" and he 
scanned the young woman with an earnestness that 
perplexed her. 

"Yes, sir, she was my mother." 

'" Was ' — then she is no more?" and a spasm smote 
the man whose rough nature seemed unassailable by 
any such infirmity. 

" Alas ! she has been dead many years." 

"Pardon my curiosity, — was she in comfortable 
circumstances when she died ? " he ventured, after an 
interval. 
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" She was in abject poverty." 

« But her— husband ? " 

" Deserted her soon after I was born 1 " 
The stern man was a good deal touched by the 
simple rejoinder of the young woman, and to her 
surprise he passed his hand across his eyes. 

" A sad, sad story, indeed ! " he said, after a pause, 
still gazing at the face in the locket. " I almost fancy 
I have seen such a face as this in my youth — what 
may her Christian name have been? ,, 
" Ruth." 

The answer thrilled the austere man till he trembled 
in every limb, but with an effort he controlled his 
emotion and replied, " Ah, the name is not the same I 
— but the locket is exceedingly nice — will you sell it 
me?" 

" You cannot, surely, ask me to part with a relic . 
I hold so dear ! " and the poor woman sobbed 
aloud. 

" Well, well ; I would have given you its market 
value ten times over, and ten times that again, but 
here, take it back; I will not withhold such a treasured 
thing for an hour. And as a mark of my sympathy in 
your troubles — here, young woman, accept this, and 
cheer your husband with it — and abide under this roof 
so long as you care to do so,— I will not again come 
to clamour for the rent God bless you, my child ! " 
The rough and burly maa involuntarily laid his hand 

6 
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upon the young woman's head, while tears stood in 
his eyes ; and in a few moments he hurried away, his 
head bent low to conceal his agitation. When the 
sick man and his wife had sufficiently recovered from 
their surprise to examine what he had placed in the 
hands of the latter, they found it to be a bank-note, 
and with one accord they fell on their knees and 
thanked God for having at that supreme moment of 
their misery touched the stern heart of their creditor 
until he was as a father to them, and filled them with 
plenty. 

"Joe!" said a hoarse voice in an underground 
cellar into which I could only dart a feeble ray of 
light — "Joe, art ready?" 

"Yes, Mugger!" answered a second hoarse and 
muffled voice. 

" How deep? " enquired the first speaker. 

" Well nigh six feet" 

" Right ; bide you here, then, while I go and fetch 
the chicken." 

Thereupon Mugger emerged from the dank vault 
into the open court, and I discerned a swarthy, square- 
built man of repellent mien, who seemed to shun the 
light I gave him, and, coasting the walls, hastened 
out of the Rents ominously. Hours passed ; and the 
only sound that disturbed the silence was the occasional 
dull thud of pick or spade in the dismal cellar at my 
feet. At length Mugger returned, and on his arm 
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leant a gentleman apparently of good condition, but 
drunk and unable to walk unassisted. " Where are 
we, my dear sir ?" he enquired of his companion. "I 
asked you to take me to my Chambers ! " 

"And these are your chambers, j — only, don't you 
see, as you're drunk, I'm taking you in the back way, 
to avoid observation." 

" Excellent fellow ! we'll dine together at the 
Thatched House to-morrow ! — a capital idea ! — 
which— which is the way, my dear friend ? " 

" This is the door, — don't make a noise; mum's the 
word — there ! — raise your foot over the step, right ; — 
now let me guide you, good ! down these steps, quick 
and quietly." 

"Why down? my rooms are up aloft," and the 
gentleman, notwithstanding his intoxication, paused 
suspiciously. " Is it all right ? are these really my 
Chambers ? Are you the Colonel with whom I have 
been dining at the Club ? " The gentleman recoiled 
from the step as his doubts increased. " Come to the 
light ! let me see your face, Colonel ! " 

But before he recovered himself sufficiently to 
retreat, the gentleman received a blow on the temple 
from a hammer, which sent him rolling headlong down 
the steps, and there he lay, motionless, while the two 
wretches rifled, stripped, and at length dragged him 
into the dark vault, beyond my purview. The dull 
thud of pick and spade was again the only sound 
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that came from that dreadful vault, whence the poor 
gentleman never emerged, alive or dead. 

At an upper window sat, day after day, a young 
maiden, as immovable as a statue, and as pale, 
tending a plant as sickly as herself. In my reflective 
moments I have said : " Surely there is a mysterious 
sympathy between the flower and the hand that tends 
it! Both alike far removed from the natural and 
essential conditions of well-being, here they spin out 
the fine thread of existence pitifully, awaiting the 
gathering-in," As the maiden sat gazing upon my 
watchful flame one night, her meditations reached me : 
" How like to my existence is yonder light, fluttering 
and flickering, and apparently eager to flit altogether ! 
A breath disturbs, a puff destroys it. And is it not as 
great a mystery as life itself? Life — ah me ! that the 
spark should linger so long and so uselessly. But 
with all its countless miseries, life is very sweet. I 
sometimes want to live for years and years, if it is only 
to think of the past ! Who knows but that I may 
again see green fields and hedge flowers, and be again 
the joyous careless thing I was when my father lived ? 
My father /—oh what does that word recall ! To think 
that the precious source of so much tenderness, so 
much devotion, so much peace, so much happiness, 
lies in the cold grave ! I see him now through my 
tears, as he was wont to smile at me ! Oh, how happy 
he looks as I enter the room ! how he takes my hand, 
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holds me in his gentle arms, and kisses me over and 
over again ! How he lavishes upon me gifts and kind- 
nesses ! How he rejoices to make sacrifices to secure 
me a trifling pleasure ! and, ah ! when he feels the chill 
hand of death about his heart, how bravely he bids me 
cheer up ! how he subdues the pangs he suffers, lest the 
suspicion of them should pain me ! how serenely he 
lays him down, as if it were for healthy slumber, upon 
the pillow from which he will never rise ! How he 
gathers up his strength between the lapses of his 
anguish to say kindly things ; how he enters into all 
the trifles that go to make up my day, and turns the 
conversation from himself to me ; and how, as he feels 
the approach of the closing page, as one watches the 
hands of a dial nearing the hour, ah ! how tenderly 
he commends me to God, and bids me hope for 
reunion in Heaven ; and how, with his strong frame 
attenuated and wasted, the stout heart and the noble 
spirit flag not, until the finger of death mercifully 
closes his eyes, which are fixed upon me ! Oh ! my 
father, my guardian, my stay, my constant lover, my 
all on earth, with thee have fled my strength, my hope 
my spirit ! until I live but in memories, and haunt the 
chambers of the past ! " 

It was the last time I saw the fair maiden at the 
window. I suppose she had not strength to crawl there 
again. Neighbours came in and ministered to her 
kindly. The parish doctor came, sounded her, and 
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shook his head ; and in a very few days the blind was 
drawn over the window, pious hands laid her tenderly 
in her coffin, and one who had marked her fondness 
for the flower on the window-sill, took it from its 
earth, and laid it on her breast, and they were buried 
together. 

Boker's Rents had a spasmodic attack of hilarity 
about once a year, when high festival was held at 
the National School hard by, and when the young 
barbarians, under the stimulus of plum-cake and tea, 
sought to relieve their pent-up energies in the square 
court. I was the centre of attraction, and had, indeed, 
a hard time of it I was climbed ; I was pelted ; I 
was hugged ; I was the standard for the possession 
of which the battle fiercely raged ; I was chalked all 
over j I was decorated with original designs ; stones, 
potatoes, dead pups, broken crockery, and cabbage 
stalks were hurled at me by the young athletes till 
not a sound pane of glass was left in me. It chanced 
unluckily that on the day following this dramatic 
orgie, a committee of parish officials came into the 
court to make their annual inspection, and the spectacle 
I presented arrested their attention at once. 

" You see, gentlemen," said one of the party who 
appeared to lead public opinion, " you see here what 
it is to give a boon to the poor. How basely they 
abuse it." 

"Abominably !" 
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" Look at that dead kitten inside the lamp 1 " 

" Horrible ! horrible ! " 

" Instead of being a comfort and a blessing, this 
lamp is simply a nuisance ! " 

" A perfect nuisance ! " 

" What remedy do you propose, gentlemen ? " and 
the speaker, who was a great economist, and viewed 
me as a considerable item, made a significant gesture, 
as if he took me in his hand and flung me to the 
winds. 

"Away with it, Mr. Chairman," responded the 
conclave, who were going to dine with him after the 
labours of the day at the expense of the parish. 

" That is precisely my notion. If the inhabitants 
can't appreciate a light, why, the only alternative is, 
to cease to trouble them with it. Have it removed, 
Mr. Knox." 

Mr. Knox bowed his assurances. 

Mr. Chairman glanced around the court. " Mercy ! 
what a woe-begone place is this become. To think 
that any human being can be content to live in such 
a hole!" 

"Incredible!" echoed the attendant colleagues as 
with one voice. 

" Why, gentlemen ! " he continued, moralising upon 
the saddening spectacle, " human nature must indeed 
be debased to seek in such a place as this a " 

"A home? ha! ha!" interposed a wild voice 
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from an obscure underground room close to where 
the solemn conclave stood; "a home, ay, and a sump- 
tuous one for vampires and foul things, human and 
brute — ha! ha! look at me, gentlemen, and see whether 
I am more brute or more human ; and my beauty, my 
babe — bless him ! — see how white he grows ! White 
as wax, and as hard ! Dead a fortnight, come Sunday ! 
and all for want of mother's milk ! Sweetest of the 
sweet! where are your large blue eyes? Shut! 
See ! Up he goes ! Ha, ha ! Down he goes ! Ha, 
ha ! Now hush-a-bye, hush-a-bye ! No ? Then if you 
will not sleep, I'll put ye back in the big black trunk, 
and shut ye up till to-morrow. But kiss me first, 
sweetest of the sweet ! " and the horror-stricken con- 
clave heard the sound of rapturous kisses, and the 
lid of a box closed ; and then a wild and pallid face 
appeared at the window fronting them, gazing at them 
curiously. 

" Great God ! " ejaculated the Chairman, making a 
vain effort to preserve the equanimity becoming his 
dignity, "what tragedy have we here! Send — send 
for the police !" Thereupon two or three members of 
the Committee darted off and scoured the neighbour- 
hood, making such a commotion in their fruitless 
search, that the court was thronged with people before 
X 7 1 could make up his mind to interrupt his colloquy 
with his Arabella down a passage, and respond to the 
call of duty. 
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" Officer ! " said the Chairman, when he caught sight 
of the approaching constable, " some horror has been 
enacted here! ,, and he indicated the room whence 
the voice proceeded; "search that place for a dead 
child in a black trunk!" 

The constable approached the house, followed by 
the parish authorities. At the door they encountered 
an aged beldame, whom they interrogated as to the 
younger woman. 

" Ay, ay," she replied, " that's my daughter. She's 
off her head." 

" Crazed ? " 

"Yes, crazed.' ' 

" But her child." 

" She has no child now." 

" Is it dead ? " 

" Yes, these two years." 

" Two years ! " 

The group recoiled at this avowal, and held their 
breath in the infected place, gazing upon the old 
woman in mute horror as a party to the shocking 
infatuation. 

" Where is the body, woman ? " 

" Where it ought to be ! " 

" Horrible, horrible ! officer, do your duty ! Search 
that black box." 

The constable held his nose and approached the 
grim receptacle. 
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" There's nothing in that box except " 

" Except ? " 

" My poor daughter's — plaything." 

" Plaything, you call it, wretched woman ! " 

" Yes, her plaything that she nurses day and night, 
and talks to, and loves like a living thing, ever since 
she went off her head, when her darling died, two 
years ago, poor child ! " 

X 7 1 hesitatingly raised the lid of the trunk, while 
the company fell back several paces, and the Chair- 
man determined to do his duty to the bitter end, 
stuffed his nose with snuff, and gasped, " Proceed." 

The officer being unable to distinguish the contents 
in the dim light, thrust in his hands, and drew forth 
a bundle of small clothing, which enveloped something 
like a human body. 

At this trying moment the poor half-witted girl 
sprang from a dark corner upon him like a panther, 
tore her treasure from his hands, and covered it with 
kisses, then tossed it into the air, and it fell plump 
upon the bald pate of the horrified Chairman. 

When the constable lifted the object into the 
daylight and submitted it to inspection, it proved 
to be nothing more revolting than a grimy wax doll 
after all, which the poor young woman, become 
as a child again, had learned to love and fondle 
as a living thing. 

"Gentlemen," said the kindly Chairman of the 
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Committee, enormously relieved in his mind, and 
wiping the cold sweat from his forehead, as they 
regained the court, "after all, even such haunts as 
these may be human homes, the centres of human 
affections, the scenes of human passions and infirmities. 
What a tale of sorrow, what a life's history, what a 
domestic drama of hope and despair, of humour and 
pathos, is to be traced in the scene at which we have 
just unintentionally assisted ! By Heaven ! " he added 
with emotion, glancing round the Rents, " each room 
in this court is a home, a little world, an epitome of 
the larger world without, with its tragedies and its 
comedies, its exits and its entrances, but so narrow, 
so dark, so silent, they look like — like tombs ! Can 
we do nothing for them? Let us give them more 
light! I*et us begin with this crazy antediluvian 
lamp-post, eh ! I see we are unanimous ; we will put 
up a new one. Yes, yes ; Boker's Rents must have 
more light ! and, by Jove, it shall be lighted by 
electricity ! " 

A shout of applause followed this luminous proposal, 
which quite startled the denizens of the Rents, and 
brought them to the doors and windows. 

" Are we agreed on that point, gentlemen ? " 

" Yes, yes, Mr. Chairman ; agreed ! " responded a 
chorus of voices. 

"Good! Take the necessary steps, Mr. Knox. 
And now, gentlemen, we'll adjourn to — dinner !" 
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# * * # 

A few days later, a gang of men came as before with 
picks and shovels and crowbars, and tore me up from 
the humble soil to which I had become rooted with 
the strong ties that unite castaways and their fellows 
in misfortune, and carted me hither, heaping ridicule 
upon my time-worn frame, forgetting that I had 
towered aloft for many a long year, shedding welcome 
and kindly rays through foul weather and fair o'er the 
path of multitudes, and diffusing light within homes 
which sunshine never penetrated, and where aught 
else that could illumine or cheer was a stranger. 

But why should / murmur, when the result of my 
observations of the world is, that it usually thrusts 
aside its benefactors thus ! 



'AT IT AGAIN! 



Scene — A Hatter's Shop. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

Gent. T T ERE, Mister Gluepot, I'm afraid 
JL A I must return the hat you made. 

Hat Return my 'at, Sir! Why, Sir? 

Gent It 

Unfortunately doesn't fit 

Hat Too easy, p'raps. Ill set that right 
In half a minute. ' 

Gent 'Tis too tight. 

Hat. Oh no, Sir, no! If you'll permit 
My judgment, 'tis a perfect fit 

Gent Perfect! My forehead 's blue and red! 

Hat Some swelling, surely, in the head. 
I made your hat the proper shape, 
And twenty inches by the tape. 

Gent It cuts me here. 

Hat. I can't help that; 

Your head, Sir, ought to fit the hat 
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Gent But, see, your hat is nearly round; 
My head's elliptical. 

Hat. I'm bound 

To own it isn't as it ought. 

Gent. The hat? 

Hat. The head, Sir. 

Gent. Why, I thought 

That hats were made to fit the head? 

Hat. 'Tis oftener the reverse instead. 
If people will have heads so square, 
No mortal hatter can prepare 
A shape that shall exactly suit, 
Until the head's accustomed to't 
You're twenty inches by the tape; 
And so's the 'at. And as for shape, 
The 'at's kerrect. Your head will fit, 
When you have made it give a bit. 

Gent The hat? 

Hat. The 'ed, Sir. 

Gent. If it long 

Thus tortures me? 

Hat. There's something wrong 

Somewhere. But I must tell you flat, 
The fault, Sir, isn't in the hat! 

[Exit Gentleman> thoroughly convinced, and 
ashamed of his head. 



THE MASQUERADE. 



SAY, revellers in this earthly rout, 
If ye would rend the mask away, 
Turn Love and Friendship inside out, 
And spoil at once the acted play ? 

Say, would ye show the secret thought, 
And tear aside the outer crust; 

Bring life's amenities to nought, 
And bare the hate, the greed, the lust ? 

Shall I my neighbour's bosom scan ? 

Shall he survey the depths of mine? 
Shall man be legible to man, 

His inmost purpose, line for line? 

Would ye dissect the pliant face, 
And analyse the ready smile ? 

Make every kindly fraud give place 
To rigid truth and naked wile ? 



§6 The Masquercuie. 

By Heaven ! there were a ghastly show 
Of selfishness in every breast; 

'Twere all a mockery here below, 
And life a melancholy jest. 

A skeleton at every feast, 

In every home a passing knell, 

A Caliban in every breast, 

Would bid all human faith farewell. 

Players ! the heart must needs be hid 
While mingling in the masquerade ; 

The eye is lovelier for the lid ; 
The sunshine richer for the shade. 

The kind hypocrisies of life 

Beneficent illusion lend ; 
Assuage the necessary strife, 

And help us gaily to the end ! 



BUTTERFLIES. 



OH, maiden with the sparkling eye, 
That flashes glances left and right, 
While every gallant passer-by 

Is dazzled with the sudden light ; 
Methinks, when I the glance descry, 
Thou'rt but a foolish butterfly ! 

Oh, lady, once of modest mien, 
But now in rainbow hues arrayed, 

Thy charms are lost in silken sheen, 
Thy beauties in thy splendour fade ; 

Methinks, when I do pass thee by, 

Thou'rt but a painted butterfly ! 

* 

Oh, nymph, adored by every swain, 
Of many a coterie the queen, 

Better one honest heart to gain, 
Better to live and love unseen ! 

Methinks when I their homage spy, 

Thou'rt but a giddy butterfly ! 

7 
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Behold yon fly on gilded wing ! 

A child pursues the gaudy prize. 
See ! rudely struck, the flippant thing 

In anguish and dishonour dies* 
Methinks that many morals lie 
In yon degraded butterfly. 

Can pity purge the creature now 

From soil with which its charms are cloyed ? 
Can art the sufferer re-endow 

With graces heedlessly destroyed ? 
Ah, no 1 its wounds all aid defy : — 
Its glory gone, it needs must die ! 

The ephemeris flutters in the sun 
As thou dost, lady, in thy pride ; 

Comes darkness, and his course is run, 
His life knows no returning tide. 

Thou dost a parallel supply, 

Lady, to such a butterfly ! ' 



A FOOL'S STORY. 



A FOOL'S STORY. 



I HOPE the reader will acquit me of excessive 
egotism, if I begin by stating that I am a fool. 
Despite the certainty that, in laying claim to this or 
any other distinction, I shall provoke the vehement 
hostility of every one who has achieved pre-eminence, 
and enjoys an indisputable title to the particular 
dignity which I affect, still I state my pretensions 
boldly ; because I feel sure that, by the time the most 
prejudiced reader has closed these pages, he will 
frankly and generously exclaim, " Well, yes, I grant it: 
you are a fool indeed ! " 

And I may go so far as to aver that I was born a 
fool. Nature endowed me with all the necessary quali- 
fications ; and the fondest of parents developed those 
powers to the utmost, by idolising and — as the phrase 
is — " spoiling " me. The first act of folly recorded 
against me was perpetrated when I was three weeks 
old. In a rash, unguarded moment, I annihilated a 
bright future of assured fortune which my parents had 
contrived for me. They had secured the good offices 
of a gentleman as godpapa, who was known to have 
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boundless possessions somewhere "in the East." I 
employ inverted commas here, because that hypo- 
thetical phrase embodies all I know. It may have 
referred to the East Indies, the fabulous land of 
fortune ; or the East-end of London, the real land of 
wretchedness. I will, however, assume it was the 
former ; as the latter would look out of place in my 
"Salad." My sponsor, then — a bachelor of ad- 
vanced life, and with gout all over him— -had, to the 
certain knowledge of my fond parents, conceived the 
laudable idea of making me his heir ; when one day, 
as my mother held me proudly under his nose, with a 
view to rivet his affections, and he, as in courtesy 
bound, leaned over me for a moment, I seized his 
whiskers with the unreflecting energy and enthusiasm 
of infancy, and tore out a handful by the roots. That 
fatal indiscretion alienated from me his love and — 
what was of far more importance — his boundless 
possessions. On the day of my baptism he sent me 
a Britannia metal spoon, and never called again. 

I had reached my fifteenth year, when a second 
vista of fortune opened before me. A learned man in 
blue spectacles, meeting me in the street, was so 
struck with my head that he accompanied me home, 
and introduced himself to my parents. He was Dr. 
Mawle, Professor of Phrenology ; and my bumps 
threw him into transports. (I may mention, 
parenthetically, that two-thirds of my bumps had been 
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abnormally developed by coming into contact with 
other boys' fists and heels.) He saw in me an 
invaluable subject for illustration, and proposed to 
take me as a pupil. 

Here was a glorious career for my parents' darling ! 
But again were their hopes in their Uriah scattered to 
the winds. On the professor calling upon us a second 
time, I gave his hand — which was rheumatic, and 
every joint in it decorated with chalk stones — so 
vehement a grip, that he roared in agony, and at once 
conceived such a horror of me, that he refused to have 
any further dealings with one whose bumps of com- 
bativeness and destructiveness were developed to so 
appalling a degree. 

One day I chanced to overhear a conversation 
between my fond parents, in which my name was 
mentioned ; and I learned something greatly to my 
advantage. 

" I very much fear," said my father to my mother, 
" that all our hopes in our darling Uriah are doomed 
to disappointment. He will soon be a man; and, 
you see, he has made no stir in the world yet ! " 

" Have patience with the lad," responded my dear, 
devoted mother \ "lam sure there is a good deal in 
that head of his." 

" Undoubtedly, there is a good deal," replied my 
father with a sigh ; "but, if Squills, the apothecary, is 
to be believed, it isn't brains, but " 
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" But what ? " anxiously demanded my mother, 

" Water ! And so, after all, our darling Uriah is a 
—a— half a fool ! " 

The sobs of both my parents alone broke the silence 
which followed this short dialogue. 

I staggered to my room, overwhelmed — it may have 
been with the water on the brain — and totally unable 
to keep an appointment I had made, with a view to 
introduce a new variety in my bumps, by an encounter 
with a coalheaver. 

I pondered for many days and nights upon the 
comforting news that had reached me ; and the ulti- 
mate result of my cogitations was, that it was useless 
for me to endeavour to develop good bumps — in 
defiance of parents, phrenologists, and apothecaries ; 
so I had better yield to nature and be — a fool. 

I possessed extraordinary bodily activity and 
strength, and at once gave such mind as I possessed 
to the study of the droll athletics of the pantomimists. 
I delighted in the physical contortions and social 
vagaries of the Christmas clown. It was clear that 
my forte lay in this direction, that I had at last dis- 
covered the right field. In the privacy of my chamber 
I studied the arts of Grimaldi. By dint of great physical 
suffering, I succeeded in stretching my mouth from 
ear to ear. I learnt to squint horribly. I seemed to 
have joints all over me — I could twist my limbs 
together like canes. I leapt and tumbled like a 
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monkey. I could spin on my head like a top. I 
could rise from the ground without bending my back, 
and do a hundred other extraordinary things. I had 
serious thoughts of sawing a policeman in two, jump- 
ing through the window, and stirring up my honoured 
father with a red-hot poker; but felt unwilling to 
divulge to my parents those new-born powers — which 
even the learned phrenologist had failed to discover — 
and make known to them that, by dint of their 
excellent training and my own private studies, I had 
indeed become a consummate — fool. 

Having acquired the needful proficiency, I only 
waited for an opportunity to turn it to account ; when 
fortune for once favoured me, by bringing me in 
contact with the tutelar genius of Astley's famous 
Amphitheatre — the immortal Widdicombe. He, like 
Professor Mawle, was attracted by the extraordinary 
size of my head, and accosting me in the street, he 
inquired what trade I followed. For the first time in 
my life I felt a glow of pride, in finding that I, who 
had hitherto been nobody, was all at once somebody, 
worthy of the notice of anybody ; and, in my enthu- 
siasm, I made my favourite grimace, turned a somer- 
sault over an apple-stall, posed myself d la Grimaldi, 
and, with unblushing effrontery, replied — 
. " I'm a born fool, sir ! " 
That little eccentricity of mine was a veritable 
inspiration. The immortal Widdicombe saw at a 
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glance what a treasure he had picked up, and engaged 
me, then and there, to figure in the arena over which 
he presided. 

My dkb&t was the event of the evening — I might 
almost say, of the season. I rolled into the middle 
of the circus like a ball, with a label pasted on to my 
back bearing the word "Stultus." A cut of the 
maestro's whip brought me to my feet, when I played 
such mad and original pranks, and did such " excel- 
lent fooling," that the house was in a roar ; and, when 
the enthusiasm was at its highest, I abruptly stopped, 
and again displaying my label, as a satirical commen- 
tary upon the applause of the public, made the audience 
a grave bow; and, turning to the ineffable Widdi- 
combe, I said with great solemnity, — 

"You see, sir, how the world greets me. Who 
would be wise in this generation ? Yah ! " 

Which last ejaculation was accompanied with a grin 
and a somersault that fairly brought down the gallery. 

The loudest plaudits came from a corner stall ; and 
I naturally glanced in that direction. My drollery 
deserted me in an instant; for I recognised my parents 
there seated. Holding their sides, they we're laughing 
uncontrollably, little imagining that they were indebted 
to their Uriah for the improvised merriment. Pre- 
sently, when the steeds were careering, and their riders 
pirouetting, my by-play was necessarily suspended, 
and I carelessly wandered towards the corner stall. 
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" Clown," said my father, beckoning me to him — 
"clown, you have afforded me and my missus the 
greatest treat we have had for many a day! Why, 
what a clever droll thou art ! Here's a crown for ye ! 
By Jove, if ye were my own flesh and blood I couldn't 
be more pleased with ye ! Ha ! ha ! " 

I drew near and took the coin, making a grimace 
that threw my honoured parents into renewed con- 
vulsions. In the next moment, however, I relaxed 
my distorted features, and, brushing the chalk and 
vermilion from my face, I whispered — 

" Father ! you were right, quite right — I am a fool !" 

The loud laughter in that corner stall instantly gave 
place to passionate sobs ; and, through my own tears, 
I saw my dear mother fall into my father's arms. 
Plunging again into the arena more deliriously than 
ever, I made cart wheels all round the circus, side by 
side with a galloping horse; and then, recovering 
myself, I sprang on to his back, and was carried like 
lightning from the scene. 

Next day my father turned me out of the house for 
disgracing the family. 

Thus I made my dkb&L 

The manager doubled my stipend at once ; for he 
not only found me a capital fool, but a very handy 
fellow altogether. I made a good ghost; and, at a 
pinch, I even condescended to personate a king. I 
won everybody's admiration as a cut-throat; and I 
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was once a gentleman, but the character wasn't to my 
taste : I own I did it badly. It was I who taught 
Wieland how to play the devil ; and Cooper's Banquo 
was studied from me. I could even turn my hand to 
carpenter's work ; and in this capacity, owing to my 
great strength, I had plenty to do behind the scenes. 

At this period of my career, a momentous event 
occurred. I had the presumption to fall in love. 
The sympathetic reader will, 1 dare say, neither start 
with wonder nor frown with disapprobation at this 
avowal; but he will assuredly laugh me to scorn, 
when I tell him that I fell in love with a goddess. A 
goddess ! alas ! and alas ! 

Owing to my physical strength, I was selected for 
the delicate and enviable duty of supporting in my 
arms the graceful and airy form of Astraea, as she sat, 
poised on a cloud, in a transformation scene. The 
piece was so eminently successful that it ran through 
three months; and, though the beauteous Araminta 
Spinks only reclined in my arms for a minute and a 
half each night, the interval was quite long enough for 
my susceptible heart to be impressed with the tran- 
scendent virtues of the lovely nymph. Will my most 
austere reader condemn me for my human weakness, 
when he remembers that I am a mere fool? By 
degrees I managed to combine private with public 
interests ; and ended by proposing to make her Mrs. 
Uriah Floots. 
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Ah, me ! she received my proposals with disdain. 

Still, the popular piece running on. I might have 
overcome her scruples, had I not, with fatuous 
stupidity, brought my public and private interests to 
a climax one evening, by sustaining my precious 
burden in the air far beyond the allotted interval of 
the transformation, and holding her in my entranced 
arms for five minutes after the cloud had dissolved, 
and everybody in the scene had been metamorphosed, 
except the goddess. Here was a coup de thidtre not 
contemplated by the dramatist ! 

The actors were petrified ; the orchestra paralysed ; 
the audience scandalised. I heeded them not. 

" Araminta ! " I cried. " Oh, my beloved, be not 
inexorable ! Say you'll be mine ! Spurn me not 
thus, bewitching Araminta ! I know I am unworthy ; 
but I will try to deserve you if you will but give me 
hope! 1 earn a guinea a week, and extras. We 
might double that sum between us ! — nay, struggle 
not ; strike me not, adored one ! Speak but the 
word, and " 

My eye fell on the manager at the wings, scarlet 
with rage; and on the prompter livid with terror; 
while, at the same moment, a yell of delight from 
" the gods " recalled me to my senses, and proved 
that this unrehearsed episode was appreciated by the 
gallery, at all events. I saw at once the whole di- 
lemma ; a vertigo came over me — no doubt the waters 
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had burst their boundary — I released the indignant 
Astraea, and threw myself down a trap, which was 
open to receive a dragon. 

My disgrace was crushing. I was at once banished 
from the stage ; and, but for my popularity, should 
have been banished from the circus too. 

From that untoward catastrophe dated my fall. 
The waters never subsided again ; in fact, my 
head seemed to swell with the mental suffering I 
endured. I wrote passionate letters to Araminta, 
asking forgiveness. They elicited no reply. My 
spirits fell lower and lower. The waters rose higher. 
In vain I rehearsed bon mots with the immortal 
Widdicombe in the morning. At night the jokes 
were forgotten, or cropped up in the wrong place. 
The Ineffable flagellated me as of old; but I cut 
no capers. If I turned somersaults, it was in the 
wrong direction, and threw the whole gear into con- 
fusion. If I picked Widdicombe's pockets of his 
curling-irons and false calves, I forgot to exhibit them 
to the audience ; so the joke of the thing was lost 

The inevitable consequences ensued. 

"Floots!" said the effulgent Widdicombe, after 
the house had closed, "what on earth is the matter? 
You're not half the fool you were!" 

I fairly burst into tears at the cruel speech. 

"Sir," I replied, "I own the truth of your alle- 
gation; but it is none the less unfeeling. I cannot 
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dispute it Alas ! I am no fool now. My occupation's 
gone. I wish to quit the arena of my triumphs before 
I disgrace myself further." 
A spasm choked my utterance here. 

The kindly gentleman took my hand — 

" Tell me, Floots, the reason of this change." 

"Sir," I responded, "I can't get over the — the 
transformation." 

" Ah, yes ; that was a very sorry business, indeed. 
I fear you had been drinking." 

"I had, I had, sir — deep draughts !" I would fain 
have added, "At the fountain of first love," but the 
words stuck in my throat. 

" A thousand pities that you are going to leave off 
playing the fool. Why, what are you going to do for 
a living?" 

" Sir," I replied, •' I fear you will say I have fallen 
low indeed, when I tell you that I am going into — 
philosophy." 

"Philosophy!", echoed the Incomparable, starting, 
and gazing upon me with compassion. " Philosophy ! " 

"Yes, sir — yes; to this complexion I must come 
at last. Philosophy — science." 

"Is it possible?" And the great man evidently 
reflected for some moments as to the import of those 
two somewhat unfamiliar epithets; and I have no 
doubt he classed them with such doubtful terms as 
" cordwainery," " drysalting," and the hardware trade. 
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" Philosophy, science — ahem ! Is that line a good 
one, think you, Uriah? Is there a regular demand 
for the article?" 

" For my branch of it — yes, sir." 

" Aha ! And what is your branch ?" 

"Astrology, fortune-telling, sir," I answered, proudly. 
"There is a vacancy at Vauxhall Gardens. The 
hermit there caught a cold last week, which killed him. 
He would go the entire, and sat night after night in 
his cell without shoes or stockings. I have applied 
for the situation, and got it, sir." 

"Good," replied Mr. Widdicombe; "very good. 
But are you up to philosophy and science ?" 

" I could learn that, or any other trade, in a week," 
I answered. " Besides, I'm going to ask the manager 
here to give me a few properties — a beard, a wand, a 
necromancer's robe. There isn't much more required, 
you know, beyond the effects ; for the world, as I'm 
told Carlyle says, consists • mostly of fools ;' and, from 
my own observation, I know that two things move 
them all." 

" And those two things are ? " 

" Passion and pelf, sir : the first in early, the latter 
in later life." 

The reader perceives that I was already transformed 
from a fool into a philosopher. 

In due time, I was installed in the Grotto of Wisdom ; 
and entered upon my duties as a philosopher, sooth- 
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sayer, and astrologer, at a shilling an hour, from six 
to ten p.m., daily. 

My features, traced all 'over with the charcoal 
wrinkles of age, and my snow-white beard — which had 
originally done duty for King Lear — made a huge 
impression upon the visitors to the Gardens ; and soon 
secured for me a numerous clientele, 'mostly fools' in 
their teens. By a judicious method of procedure, I 
contrived, instead of volunteering information, to 
elicit it from my patrons ; and by constructing a 
theory upon what they divulged, and weaving together 
the stray threads of their incautious confessions, I 
found it the easiest thing in the world to tell them 
what had happened, was happening, and was about 
to happen: forecasting for everybody precisely the 
very thing which he or she desired. This will account 
for my success in business. 

The word DELPHI being arranged over the door, 
in a device of coloured lamps, I conclude my prede- 
cessor, for some reason beyond my comprehension, 
thus styled himself; so, to save the trouble and 
expense of altering it, I traded under the same name, 
instead of displaying my patronymic — Floots. 

One showery night, when the Gardens were deserted, 
and, in despair of patrons, I was upon the point of 
laying aside my divining-rod and lighting my pipe, I 
heard a footstep upon the gravel walk leading to my 
cell — some irreverent wags called it "a sell" — when, 

8 
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in an instant, I was deeply absorbed in the solution 
of a profound theorem, watching the approaching 
visitor through the corner of my eye. It was a woman 
in sombre attire. The nearer she drew, the more rapt 
I was in study; for I always found it desirable to 
impress and awe my clients, especially the weaker sex, 
who usually like to feel a little frightened. 

She appeared loth to break the silence; so, to 
encourage her, I articulated the cabalistic line — " As 
in prsesenti perfectum > format in avi. Bonus, bona, 
bonum I " 

Those magical words had the desired effect She 
stopped at my door. 

"Are you disengaged, Mr. Delphi?" she asked, 
timidly. 

I turned my head slowly towards her. I always 
turned slowly, for fear that my beard might get shifted. 

" Why do you ask, my child ? " 

" Because, if you were, I wished to speak with you." 

" Say, rather, you wish to speak with me." 

The damsel confessed herself corrected. She saw 
I had already penetrated her thoughts. 

" Enter without fear, my daughter," I said ; " the 
odour of sanctity pervades this recess." 

There were, also, smells of a very different character. 

" Speak, daughter," I continued, arranging my robe, 
and posing myself like Jupiter Olympus in the 
extravaganza. 
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"Venerable prophet," began the lady, impressed 
with my dignity, " the fame of your wisdom and skill 
has reached me. I am in a grievous strait, and wished 
— wish to be enlightened thereon." 

It was always my rule, when a new client addressed 
me, to begin by putting to myself this question, 
"Passion or pelf?" And, satisfying myself on this 
point, I had the game entirely in my hands. My pre- 
sent visitor was young, fair — my keen eye penetrated 
her lace veil easily — and modest. It was evidently 
not a question of pelf. A tremor in her voice, and, 
as I thought, a blush over so much of her face as I 
could see through the corner of my eye while I was 
arranging my telescope — which telescope, by the way, 
was directed against a brick wall — settled the point 
It was passion. 

" My daughter," I replied, with pathos, " I already 
know more than you wot of. You have a grief." 

She started. " True, true ! How could you know 
that?" 

" Bonus, bona, bonum ! " I muttered, turning over 
some leaves in a ponderous volume before me. (N.B. 
This book had originally been a butterman's ledger.) 
"I have not studied this mystic tome in vain, my 
child." 

" And you know, therefore, that the nature of my 
grief is ? " 

By way of answer I drew forth, from under the 
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table, one of my stock properties — a cartoon of a 
heart. 

" Your grief lies there, my child ! " I replied, with 
compassion. 

" Astonishing! " she ejaculated. "It does, it does!" 

My oil lamp, suspended overhead, cast a straight 
shadow, like a bar, across the picture. It caught the 
lady's eye in a moment 

" Ah ! " she cried, pointing to it, " does yon shaft 
signify anything ? " 

I hadn't noticed the phenomenon ; and, if I had, I 
should have given it no attention, knowing that the 
rim of the lamp caused it. 

"Yes, my daughter," I answered, with emotion; 
" we soothsayers often answer in symbols. Yon shadow 
is fraught with significance ! " 

" How, sir ? — oh ! how ? " 

" Interpreted rightly, it means that a barb pierces 
your heart ! " 

" Amazing, appalling truth I " gasped the maiden, 
clasping her hands. 

The lamp, performing a slight revolution on its axis, 
threw two bars on the cartoon instead of one. She 
discerned it. 

" Two ! " she murmured. 

I was a little nonplussed, and closed my eyes to 
cogitate on the difficulty ; still maintaining my com- 
posure. 
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" Unless I greatly err," I said, without looking at 
the picture, my eyes still closed, " there should be two 
bars across the object." 

" There are — there are ! " 

" Tis true, ,, I replied, " my daughter ; two barbs 
rankle in your guileless heart." 

She could only sob. From that circumstance I 
perceived I had made a hit. My lamp seemed bent 
on creating perplexities for me. Making another 
slight turn, the shadows impinged upon the cartoon 
passed off. 

" Gone ! " exclaimed the damsel, in great surprise. 

I bit my lip, and turned over a leaf or two of the 
butterman's ledger. 

"Of a truth it is even so," I answered, with un- 
blushing effrontery. "The first symbol represented 
an existing fact. This one is a revelation of things 
to be." 

I hadn't the remotest notion as to whither I was 
drifting. 

" Can it be ? oh, can it be, that I shall ever be quit 
of these pangs ? " she asked herself, in great agitation. 

" Pangs !" thought I ; "then it isn't an affair of the 
tender passion ! " — I was constructing a theory of rival 
lovers — " Here's a fix for a soothsayer to be in ! " 

" Daughter," I said — after running my eye over an 
invoice of bacon, butter, and lard — " by my aid it is 
possible that the shadow of — of — " — ("Pangs, pangs?" 
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I asked myself; "what pang is the most intolerable? — 
remorse !") — "of remorse/' I added, at a venture, 
" may be obliterated from your tender heart." 

The maiden grasped my hand. I laid the other 
one on her fair head Age has its privileges; so I 
smoothed her golden hair. 

" Ah, me ! " she said, " I fear it cannot be." 

" Have faith, my child." 

I still exercised the privilege of age. 

" Oh, I will ! But what of the second shaft ? It 
represents the pangs of " 

I glanced at the butterman's book, and the viands 
suggested hunger. That pang didn't, however, appear 
an appropriate one. 

" 'Tis true, 'tis true " — I meditated to gain time — 
" 'Tis true, 'tis pity; pity 'tis, 'tis true," quoting 
Shakspeare. 

" Pity ! Oh, yes, my father ; you have divined it 
all ! My pity for him overpowers everything ! " 

" The shafts indicate the pangs of pity and remorse. 
But what must he have felt, my child ? " 

And I continued to avail myself of the privilege 
of age. 

The maiden fairly wept. 

"Tell me more." 

" Past, present, or future ? " I inquired. 

" Each and all." 

Though I was fully sensible of the dignity of my 
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position as the Oracle of Vauxhall, I was equally alive 
to business. I had my living to get. 

" Daughter," I answered, " there are certain tributes 
due to the sources of wisdom and knowledge. My 
fee under each of the heads you indicate is one 
shilling." 

My client hastily drew open her purse, and laid a 
sovereign in my hand. 1 was astonished, confounded, 
and confused. I never gave change. So, pocketing 
the offering, I determined to give her a happy future, 
as the best return I could make her. 

It was not difficult to construct a fabric — shall I 
call it a fabrication ? — from what had been fortuitously 
divulged. 

" Fair maiden/' I began — judiciously starting with 
a compliment, which experience had taught me is never 
thrown away upon womankind — " comely daughter of 
Eve, can you bear to hear it ? " 

" I desire it intensely." 

" You have been beloved," — I glanced at the ledger. 
"You are beloved still; at least, if I read these mystic 
signs aright " — (the butterman's hieroglyphics) — " but 
certain it is that thou wast truly, passionately loved, 
and that thou didst " — I watched to see her gesture, 
that I might make no blunders, — she gave a shudder 
of self-reproach — " and thou didst spurn the devoted 
heart that was laid at thy feet. Was it not so, my 
daughter?" 
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I was very anxious as to her reply. 

"Oh, venerable prophet, it was indeed so !" 

" Spurned, cruelly spurned, the heart that lay bleed- 
ing at your feet I " 

I looked as severe as I possibly could. But I still 
availed myself of the privileges of age. I suppose I 
forgot to withdraw my hand. 

She assented, with a melancholy motion of her 
head. 

"Bleeding! — bleeding!" I continued, while I cast 
about for a clue as to my future revelations. 

" But — but " she interposed, evidently bent on 

justifying herself. 

" At your feet ! " I continued. " But you are not 
to be condemned for it, my child. He acted unwisely 
in fostering such a passion with one so far " 

" Poor fellow I " she meditated. " Love made him 
worthy." 

" So far above him. You naturally repelled his 
advances. He soared too high. Love had blinded 
him to the gulf between ye." 

Her continued sobs assured me that I was on the 
right tack. 

"This, my child, is the Oracle's interpretation of 
the past" 

I paused, and took a draught of water. It usually 
gave me inspiration : there was a dash of Schiedam 
in it. 
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"The pangs of pity and remorse, my daughter, 
sufficiently explain the present." 

I took another draught of a qua impura. 

"As to the future, my child — let me see your hand." 

" Wherefore ? " she asked. 

" That I may read the lines there traced." 

I took the damsel's hand, and spread it open ; and, 
gazing upon her pink palm, almost forgot I was an 
aged hermit, and quite forgot I was a soothsayer. 

" The lines — the lines ! " she inquired. 

" Ah, yes — the lines. There is a cross below your 
ring finger. That has an ominous look." 

I gazed into her face, through her veil. This 
evidently pained and disconcerted my votary ; so I at 
once corrected myself. 

" Nay, I perceive it is a star — a star ! Emblem of 
hope and happiness." 

She became radiant immediately. I had said exactly 
what she desired. 

"Pity and remorse have not scourged thy young 
heart in vain I It is the noble object of thy life to 
assuage the grief which thy heedless contempt hath 
caused him. A breath from thee will dispel it all." 

I put my eye to the telescope, and gazed at the 
bricks, to gain time. 

" Yes ; thy star is in the ascendant ! Thy purpose 
will prosper. Destiny smiles. Your hearts will be — 
ahem ! — re-united ! " 
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I paused to take breath and a draught of the 
revivifying water, after this great effort of vaticination, 
and glanced at my interesting visitor, expecting to 
witness tears of gratitude and transport. But I 
fancied I discerned suppressed laughter. Had I 
gone too far? Had I compromised my reputation ? 
So I qualified the prediction. 

" Re-united, — if all goes well ! " 

" Ten thousand thousand thanks, venerable father," 
replied the lady. "You fill me with joy inexpressible. 
The prospect is, indeed, comforting; and all my efforts 
shall be directed towards assisting the fulfilment of 
your prophecy.* ' 

This, of course, was highly satisfactory to me ; as it 
proved that I had made no blunders. 

" And, good, aged man/* she resumed, " I would 
that I could quit you with the conviction that the 
future has in store for you as great happiness as that 
you promise me." 

" Ah, my daughter ! Wisdom feeds upon itself, and 
lacks no other sustenance. The world is to me as 
this mystic volume." I pointed to the butterman's 
ledger. " I read it in all its phases, and gather from 
it comfort for mine age." 

" Were you always a hermit, my father?" 

" I was once young." 

" How singular that seems," she retorted. " You 
must have had many trials, and infinite study, to 
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have your features thus trenched with the lines of 
care!" 

" Even so." 

The lady paused, and seemed restless. Her mind 
was evidently not quite at ease yet. I couldn't dismiss 
her, after the handsome fee she had paid me. 

" Is there aught else, my child, you wish to say or 
hear?" I asked. 

" Yes ; one little favour. A mere caprice." 

" It is granted ere it is asked." 

" May I, before I say farewell, see your hand, sir ? " 
she ventured, timidly. 

" My hand ! " 

" It must be so full of lines, so scarred, like your 
venerable face." 

Had she discovered that my wrinkles were only due 
to charcoal ? I hesitated ; but, happening to finger 
the coin in my pocket, I could not demur, and, ex- 
tending my hand, placed it in hers. 

A strange kind of vertigo flashed across me for a 
moment — only for a moment ; whether it was the 
water on the brain, or the Schiedam in the water, I 
cannot tell ; but I lost my self-possession, and a train 
of memories passed electrically through my mind. All 
my life, my follies and my fooleries, my hopes and my 
despair, were reviewed in that instant of time ; and a 
tear — the first I had shed since my childhood — rolled 
down my cheek. The lady saw it 
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" Good father," she said, very kindly — oh, so gently 
— " pardon me if my presumption hurt you." 

" Not a whit, my daughter, not a whit," I answered, 
swallowing my emotion. 

"But I had an uncontrollable desire to view the 
hand of so wonderful a man ! " and she gazed into my 
palm. " Why, there is hardly a single line in it ! " she 
exclaimed. "If there is any significance in these 
things, surely you have not a single care." 

I gave an involuntary sigh. I quite forgot I was a 
hermit. 

" Stay ! " she added, with energy, " I can see one 
line — a cross, under the ring finger." 

" Ha ! " 

"May I read it for you, since you so skilfully 
interpreted mine?" 

Having granted so much, I felt committed alto- 
gether ; and signified assent. 

The lady drew from its obscurity the cartoon of a 
heart, and held it up, exactly as I had done. 

" You have one care, despite your philosophy." It 
lies here heavily, heavily." 

Notwithstanding the water on the brain, which had 
overflowed and suffused my eyes, I felt amused at the 
assurance of the fair amateur in divination. 

" It is not pity, and not remorse, as in my case," 
she continued, still examining my hand, as a shadow 
from the lamp passed over it " See that shadow : it 
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is memory, a sweet and bitter memory, that harasses 
your repose, and invades the calm domain of wisdom. 
Is it not so?" 

I felt my brain reel again under the vertigo. I 
glanced at the butterman's ledger for support and 
inspiration, — in vain. My self-possession deserted 
me. I quite forgot my rdle. Philosophy, wisdom, 
and impudence forsook me in that instant I became 
as another man. 

"Lady," I began, "I perceive that you rank far 
higher than most of my votaries ; and that my craft 
can present no illusions to you. I perceive, further, 
that I afford you sport ; for you now turn my cunning 
devices against myself. However, you have paid me 
handsomely for your jest ; and I rely upon the good- 
ness of your nature not to hold me up to ridicule. 
For this is the trade whereby I live : take it from me, 
and I must starve." 

"Trust me, good father," she replied. "You 
have given me comfort, whether intuitively or by 
mere haphazard matters not. I shall not be un- 
grateful." 

Her kindness elicited further avowals from me. 

"Your chance remark, fair lady, let loose the 
sluices which for a moment overwhelmed me. Until 
now, I have kept that one sweet memory of my life 
bound down in the bonds of an iron will ; but your 
chance phrase, so gently articulated, in an instant 
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swept down the poor barrier. So mighty is a kind 
word from the lips of woman I " 

The lady still peered into my hand, and spoke no 
word. I continued — 

"I have to-night added a truth to my store of 
philosophy ; and that is, that true and vital love may 
be trampled, crushed, and buried under a world of 
trouble ; but, like the grain in the earth, its power 
is but dormant — it never dies." 

My sentimental mood seemed to infect the lady. 

" And would you deny to Hope the same vitality 
you accord to Love?" she asked. 

" In thy case, gentle woman, all is hope, bright 
and undying. In mine, it expired like — like the — 
blue fire in the transformation scene 1" 

"But," replied the lady, adopting my metaphor, 
" this life is all a transformation ; and every one of 
us burns his little bit of blue fire, and paints his face, 
and plays his part. We are all actors. Eh?" she 
urged, still holding my hand. 

The metaphor appeared quite appropriate; so I 
assented. 

" Yes, kind lady, we are all actors." 

"Shall you and I throw aside our masks, then, 
Uriah?" said the fair lady, raising her veil, and dis- 
playing her beloved face. 

"Yes, Araminta," I replied, removing my property 
wig and beard. "We have, I think, both acted our 
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little farce admirably — and without a rehearsal ! Have 
you come to answer my last burning appeal?" 

As her most emphatic reply, Araminta threw her- 
self into my arms. 

We had each recognised the other at the beginning 
of the interview, and had each flattered ourselves 
that we had preserved our incognito. Hence the 
finessing to which we had, each alike, resorted. 

I have only to add, that I put up the shutters 
at once, and neglected to appear in the Grotto of 
Wisdom again; that Araminta joined her fortunes 
to mine a few days afterwards; that I accepted a 
second engagement in the famous amphitheatre, 
under the immortal Widdicombe; that my second 
appearance, when I shouted with such effect, "Here 
we are again 1" was even more successful and 
sensational than my first, and has since passed 
into a proverb ; that the water on the brain sub- 
sided from that time; that Dr. Mawle discovered 
that all the bad bumps had mysteriously vanished, 
and given place to good ones, without artificial 
aid; that I found, every day of my life, that my 
Araminta was something far better than the goddess 
Astraea — to wit, a true woman; and that, in all 
respects, I was a happier, a merrier, and a greater 
Fool than ever! 



THE LARK'S EVEN-SONG. 

SONNET. 

THE glow of sunset pales to sombre gray, 
And the still woodland wraps itself in dews; 
The busy hum of life has died away ; 

The dusky bat begins his noiseless cruise. 
Now Philomela heralds in the night, 

Loneliest and sweetest of the quiring throng ; 
Yet, hark ! the lark, floating in viewless flight, 

Disputes with her the sovereignty of song, 
Carolling farewells to the dying day 

Lost in the deepening zenith. First to rise, 
Mounting the air to meet the dawning ray ; 

Noon finds him still exploring azure skies ; 
And evening closes in, yet still on high 
The hymnist of the heavens pours forth his melody. 



TEMPER-GLASSES 



INVENTIVE Science, prythee try 
To make a lady's temper-glass, 
That men may read it and descry 

The weather that will come to pass. 
How many a breeze and many a blow 
Were spared, if we could only know 
Beforehand that it threatens so ! 

The sky is sometimes all serene 

When squalls are gathering in the air ; 
Such things in families are seen, 

Phenomena reverse of rare. 
If husbands could themselves inform 
Whether it promised " calm " or " storm," 
Their plans accordingly they'd form. 

Not half so fickle is the wind 

As Love when in its early stages ; 
If gallant lovers could but find 

What their barometer presages, 
What torrents of connubial tears, 
What hurricanes of hopes and fears, 
They might avoid for after years ! 

9 
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The anxious eye of every swain 
The monitory glass would scan ; 

And if Belinda threatened " rain," 
He'd pause, like many a braver man, 

Until the dial points to " dry "; 

Then he would gallantly defy 

The sluices of Belinda's eye. 

And "woman, in our hour of ease 
Uncertain, coy," — the temper-glass 

Would silence such complaints as these 
From married folks of every class ; 

For Benedicts would only care 

Their wives' society to share 

When weather-glasses point to " fair." 

O Science, think on't ! What a boon, 
Could each Petruchio gaily range 

The temper-glass, and note how soon 

His darling shrew would veer to " change " ! 

Forewarned of the approaching breeze, 

Petruchio would occasion seize 

To flit, and smoke his pipe at ease. 



A WINTER'S TALE. 



DESPITE the cold, one winter's night, 
With wintry darkness at its worst, 
An old man wandered as he might, 

111 clad, half famished, and athirst ; 
He seemed to know not, nor to heed, 
Whither the devious path might lead ; 
Without a goal, without an aim, 
All paths to him were now the same. 

A fitful light across the moor, 

And ringing voices in the air, 
Betray an open hostel door, 

And boon companions gathered there. 
The merry song, the jest, the laugh, 
Succeed each foaming cup they quaff; 
While harp and pipe, though rudely played, 
Contribute each their welcome aid. 

The lonely pilgrim peered within, 
And saw the bright and glowing hearth ; 

He fain would dry his tatters thin, 
He fain would join the yeomen's mirth. 
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But ah ! he sees amid the throng, 
Foremost in merriment and song, 
A once beloved, familiar face, 
Now hated for a foul disgrace. 



He turned away, and bent his head 

Against the savage icy sleet, 
Unmindful that, as on he sped, 

The winter wove his winding-sheet. 
Where'er he turned, he seemed to see 
The man that wrought his misery ; 
Weird trees assumed his loathed form, 
He heard his accents in the storm. 

Yet once he was a happy sire 
Of a loved daughter, pure as fair; 

He had on earth but one desire, 

In Heaven one all- prevailing prayer : 

That she might have a favoured fate, 

Enjoy a happy wife's estate ; 

And when he rendered back his breath, 

Her hand might close his eyes in death. 

Oh, maddening thought ! that one so bright, 
So guileless, should in evil hour 

Succumb to treason's moral blight, 
And fall to the betrayer's power ! 
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Reason gave way ; the fevered brain 
Merged all in one tumultuous train, 
Till, like another Lear, grief-driven, 
The father fronts the blasts of heaven. 



A cottage lying in the way 

Unshuttered shows the scene within, 
Arrests the pilgrim worn and gray, 

And seems to bid him enter in. 
The glow reveals a mother bent 
Over her babe in sweet content ; 
Then offering up her evening prayer 
She asks o'er all a Father's care. 

The wanderer gazed. " In such a scene, 
. Ah me !" he cried, " I used to pray 
My child might live her life serene 

And safe, when I am passed away ! 
Oh, cruel and remorseless fate ! 
To leave me thus disconsolate ; 
While she, for whom I would have bled, 
My child, lies low, dishonoured, dead ! " 

The pilgrim reels ; his o'erwrought brain 
And toil-attenuated strength 

Totter beneath the mortal strain 
Of grief and weariness at length, 
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For with a melancholy wail, 
Heard shrill above the wintry gale, 
He falls — but stalwart arms are wound 
About him ere he reach the ground. 

Stout arms and true ; and toward the cot 

They bear him gently through the snow, 
And lay him on the softest spot, 

Beside the hearth's reviving glow. 
Albeit the arms were his whose face, 
In memory linked with a disgrace, 
Had driven him from the hostel door, — 
A face he hoped to see no more. 

The man and wife with tender care 

His scarred and pallid features scan, 
And cries of anguish rend the air — 

They recognise the dying man ! 
" Father ! 'tis he ! who on the day 
We married wandered far astray, 
His gentle mind for love of me 
Distraught with groundless fantasy. 

" Oh, father, rouse thee ! Bless our eyes 
With thy beloved smile of yore I 

Speak, speak ! discard this strange disguise, 
And bide with us for evermore ! 
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Too doting father, 'twas thy mind 
Unbalanced made thee deaf and blind ! 
I'm still thy child, — and this thy son ; 
Look on us — bless us — we are one !" 



They chafe his stiffened limbs, and pass 
Between his lips a draught to cheer ; 
He tastes the vivifying glass, 

And soon the life-signs reappear. 
His eyes reopen, and their gaze 
Rests on the twain in mute amaze. 
He falters softly — " Strange ! I seem 
To see my child — 'tis all a dream ! " 

" Nay, nay, my darling father, nay ! " 

Ruth cried ; "lam thy daughter Ruth, 
Upon whose happy bridal day 

Thou didst conceive a dread untruth ! 
Dennis is worthy ! see, we kneel 
Beside thee honest, fond, and leal ! 
Our chiefest hope has been that thou 
Shouldst be restored, as thou art now ! " 

The old man spake : " If thou be she, 
My daughter Ruth, so bright, so fair, 

My daily prayer I seem to see 
Fulfilled in this my great despair. 
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But no— ah no ! it cannot be, 
My darling Ruth is dead to me ! 
And this is but a moment's gleam 
Of bygone joy — 'tis all a dream ! * 



But reason, like the dawn, returned 

As softly ebbed his life away ; 
The truth of all he now discerned 

As clearly as the light of day. 
" My brain has fooled me, darling child, 
By fancies I have been beguiled ! 
But all is well ! I'm spared to bless 
Thy lot, and see thy happiness. 

I die in peace ! " Throughout the night 

Two mourners stood beside the bed 
And watched, until at dawn of light 

The pilgrim's weary spirit fled. 
His pious prayer was all fulfilled : 
Ruth closed his eyes as he had willed ; 
And as he calmly sank to death, 
He blessed her with his latest breath. 



SENSATION. 



IN days of yore, when men were slow, 
And simple things were taught to know 
With understandings meek and low, 

And lowly veneration ; 
How clumsy were the arts designed 
By unsophisticated hind 
To mystify the rural mind, 

And make a great Sensation. 

Some mask, or sheet-and-turnip ghost, 
Or awkward conjurer at the most, 
Was all that genius then could boast, 

By way of agitation. 
The problem of the missing pea ; 
The wandering porker's ABC; 
The fortune-teller's mysterie, 

Comprised their stock sensation. 

The puzzled boor would scratch his pate, 
And grin, and own the trick was great ; 
But ne'er would he profanely prate 
Of " spirit visitation*" 
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He loved a ghost, and loved it best 
When he the goblin could arrest, 
And then apply the cart-whip test, 

And give and take sensation. 



But conjurers now affect alliance 
With spirits, and the de'il's compliance ; 
Raise hocus-pocus to a " science " 

With vast elaboration. 
And silly dames and solemn fools 
Will lend themselves the trickster's tools, 
And sit like gaping girls in schools, 

Awaiting a sensation. 

The expert their little wit confuses ; 

His neat machinery he uses ; 

A trumpet sounds, a table cruises — 

Immense their perturbation ! 
A colleague binds the conjurer tight, 
And then extinguishes the light ; 
Then thumps the audience left and right, 

Producing great sensation. 

And simple dupes of either sex 
Their little bit of brain perplex, 
Believing spirits come to vex, 

And hold confabulation 
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And thus our wiser age we find 
Befooled ; more ignorant than the hind, 
Whose healthy credence was confined 
To rational sensation. 



The arts, the drama, and the press 
This ruling principle profess ; 
Religion too doth hardly less 

In this our generation ; 
Until we sigh again to know 
Those dear old days of long ago, 
When men were simple, dull, and slow, 

And lived without sensation. 



PLEASURES. 



HOW oft we mar our dearest pleasure 
By pursuing it too far ; 
Sweets indulged in beyond measure, 
Ah, how bitter then they are 1 — 
See the bee in honey-jar. 

Brightest pleasures will lie hidden, 
To be sought where thorns abound ; 

And joys, to common grasp forbidden, 
By the searcher may be found, — 
Like the jewel, underground. 

But dwell amid thy pleasures only, 
And thy flowery couch will prove 

Irksome, barren, harsh, and lonely : 
Joys are lost with too much love ; — 
The nymph caressing crushed her dove. 

Use, but with a sparing hand ; 
Taste, but do not drain the bowl ; 

Seek, but not on barren sand ; 
Win, but do not pass the goal ; — 
And. learn life's secret — Self-control. 



MAN OR MONKEY? 



" A Mia man or monkey ? " Both. 
J~\. Read Darwin, he will answer Yes ; 
A monkey of a later growth 

Developed, with a change of dress. 
One fact the difference contains : 
YouVe less of tail and more of brains. 



Proud man ! Since Time and Choice transmute 
Earth's denizens, and change their shapes 

Since you're descended from the brute, 
Why, your successors may be apes ! 

Things as they were may be again, 

And tails project at cost of brain ! 

Since Nature in a circle moves, 

She must return where she began. 
What has been, will be. Science proves 

The ape is father to the man. 
So, homo, you may figure yet 
In some gorilla's cabinet ! 
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I used to blush for human nature, 
When I a fellow mortal viewed 

With habits of the lower creature, 
With instincts of the brute imbued ; 

But now I find that man debased 

Is man, without the brute effaced. 

O brother monkey ! when you gibe, 
And grin and growl, I shall believe 

You pity our degenerate tribe, 
And over human folly grieve ; 

And that when under your inspection, 

You feel ashamed of the connection. 



HOW I SLEW BLUEBEARD, 

AND 

ESCAPED CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 



HOW I SLEW BLUEBEARD, AND 
ESCAPED CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 



WILL any one suspect me of extreme sensibility 
and a mawkish mind, when I confess that the 
ancient story of Bluebeard has always had a horrible 
interest for me, it having been so sedulously and 
effectually planted in my infant mind by my nursery- 
governess ? who in her wisdom selected that astounding 
and appalling history for my first study in the art of 
reading, and who, being an insatiable devourer of the 
choice mental food issuing from the Minerva Press of 
the day, so garnished and fortified the original story 
with blood and thunder, dwelt with such rapt unction 
upon the ensanguined key, the mouldering bones, the 
ghastly corses all of a row, the death doom, the ten 
minutes , interval granted for preparation and prayer, 
the crisis, the upraised scimitar, and the opportune 
intervention of retributive justice — that all the details 
were driven into my susceptible mind by a kind of hy- 
draulic power — tears being the hydrodynamic medium, 
so to speak — and remain to this day bedded in my 
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inner consciousness, like piles rammed into quicksand. 
Doubtless, my nursery-governess had a profound 
moral purpose when she taught me to mourn with 
Fatima, and to weep with sister Ann. Her beneficent 
design was, perhaps, to educate me for the perform- 
ance of heroic deeds of knight-errantry, and gallant 
passages of arms in defence of fair ladie or injured 
damozelle, of which she read so insatiably. Un- 
happily, I have never yet found myself in a position to 
succour disconsolate beauty, beyond helping an old 
woman over a crossing, and rescuing my virgin aunt 
from the assaults of an infuriated horse-stinger, so I 
cannot tell whether the early teaching of my nursery- 
governess has fructified according to her good 
intentions ; but this I know, that, thanks to her tuition, 
the story of Bluebeard has a horrible fascination for 
me to this day. 

Whether the strong regimen upon which my 
nursery-governess developed my intellect included 
the stagey device of swearing undying hatred or 
everlasting devotion, as the case might be, I cannot 
quite remember ; but I have a faint notion that I was 
a small Roscius at seven, and was wont to strut about 
the premises reciting the pathetic story of Cock 
Robin and other domestic tragedies, varying them at 
intervals, under her guidance, with bursts of dramatic 
fervour, ejaculating " Never ! " or " For ever ! " shaking 
a clenched fist in the direction of the stars, and 
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grinding my teeth. It is therefore reasonable to 
suppose that I registered a vow to the effect that, if 
ever a second Bluebeard disgraced humanity, I would, 
supposing he existed in my neighbourhood, seek him 
out, attack him with the sturdy arm of manly 
vengeance, and sweep him from the face of the earth ! 
Little did I imagine, even in my wildest rhapsodies, 
that it was my destiny to realise and execute this 
grand conception to the letter, and to slay a second 
Bluebeard ! 

It was thus the catastrophe came about. 

In the year eighteen hundred and something one 
(I like precision as to dates), I went to eat my 
Christmas pudding with my old schoolfellow and dear 
friend, Will Percy, at his mountain home in North 
Wales, where he might justly be styled lord of himself 
and everything within three miles, for he was that 
distance removed from the nearest neighbour. Will, as 
a boy at Harrow, had won my admiration and love, 
as the nearest embodiment of those manly qualities 
which my nursery-governess so graphically depicted 
in her daily declamations. He was big, handsome, 
brave, and had an incipient moustache, which last 
qualification my nursery-governess always insisted 
upon in a hero, just as she deemed long raven tresses, 
streaming dishevelled down a heroine's back, a sine 
qud non. And Will took kindly to me, just as a big 
dog will sometimes patronise a little dog, not in con- 
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sequence of reciprocity of tastes or similarity of 
physique, but rather by sheer force of contrast. We 
supplied some of each other's deficiencies. For 
instance, I constructed Greek trees for Will; Will 
climbed fruit trees for me. He was my mentor in 
the battle-field; I was his mentor at class; and the 
friendship planted — a frail sapling in those days — had 
taken good root, and will now stand any amount of 
rough weather the world can bring to bear against it. 

We can't always be schoolboys, though we may be 
always learning lessons ; and so in the fulness of time 
we left Harrow and drifted each his way. I lapsed 
into a quiet groove and found my billet in a peaceful 
calling ; Will, with his redundant energies, bounded 
from the rut in life prepared for him, and, finding 
nothing expansive enough for his latent forces except 
the wide world, became a traveller. One day, years 
after, as I sat with my nose buried in a book, a sharp 
slap upon that region of rheumatism, my left shoulder, 
and this hearty salutation, " Bob, my boy, how are 
you ? " electrified me with the pleasing proof of my old 
friend's presence. He always called me "Bob," while 
everybody knows my name is Alexander Plantagenet. 
" Bob " was certainly shorter, and suited my personal 
dimensions much better than the appellation my god- 
fathers and godmothers had, with such modesty and 
good taste, bestowed upon me. Imagine how grateful 
to my ear was that familiar pseudonym ! After 
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running over the usual gamut of preliminary chat, I 
learned that what he fitly called his vagabond instincts 
had lured him from his professional studies in Thavies 
Inn to the wilds of Central Australia. From Club 
dietary he turned to roasted monkeys and damper; 
and the transition from roasted monkeys in the bush 
to pate de foie gras in Paris had been just as easy. 
Will spun such an extraordinary yarn about his ad- 
ventures and experiences, that I was half disposed 
at first to believe that he hadn't stirred from the 
respectable office of his ancestors in Thavies Inn, but 
had been given over to romancing and a reprobate 
mind. But a big scar on his head gave ocular proof 
that he had been, as he said, well-nigh murdered by 
bushrangers for the sake of his nuggets, and left with- 
out a shilling — an assertion which, on the other hand, 
his personal appearance did not seem to justify. 

But Will Percy always courted disaster, and fell on 
his feet, when at school, and the same feline character- 
istic has attended him through life. It would serve 
no purpose necessary to the momentous event I am 
about to describe, to dwell long on my friend's 
antecedents. It is sufficient to say, that he conceived 
original ideas, and never rested until he had carried 
them out. He delighted in transitions. From a 
wealthy digger he became a breaker of stones on a 
Melbourne highway at a shilling a day and his rations. 
After mastering this recondite science he engaged 
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himself as an usher in a school Thence he shifted 
into the exciting business of a stock-driver. He next 
worked his way to England as a supercargo, and 
turned his attention, as every one does once in his life, 
to Photography. Then he tried the trade of a poet, 
and indited sonnets to the eyebrows of an heiress in 
Tyburnia. He serenaded her, he photographed her, 
he laid siege to her, and in a pliant hour he asked her 
to say " Yes," and of course he had his way. She 
said "Yes," and he married her. "Now, Bob," 
shouted he, in his old emphatic way, which admitted 
of no negation, " you must eat your Christmas pudding 
with us up among the hills. When will you come — 
to-morrow? Agreed. What an amiable fellow you 
are ! " There was no arguing with him. Will was 
wilful ; so I went. I have since reflected that the 
Fates must have had something to do with it ; for had 
I not visited the Principality at that particular time I 
don't see how I could have accomplished the tragic 
work which I was destined to do. And here I will hope, 
parenthetically, that if these pages come under the 
eye of my nursery-governess, she will shed upon them 
a tear of pride and satisfaction in the disciple whom 
she used in despair to aver would never emulate 
Alonzo the Brave. 

The situation of Will Percy's house was in 
Merionethshire, not very distant from Llanfachreth. 
Right among the hills, miles .from a highway, and 
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buried in the bosom of a plantation of firs, stood a 
pretty cottage. The house itself was neither rich nor 
rare, but, like the fly in amber, the question which 
would present itself to the mind of any one who 
had so far lost his bearings as to find himself near it, 
is — How did it get there ? Probably, like Topsy, it 
" growed " there, or perhaps it had been shot thither 
by some convulsion of nature ; and during my short 
sojourn there I could hardly divest my mind of the 
notion that wild convulsions of nature still prevailed 
there, for as soon as I had strolled a little distance 
from home, and turned a corner, I lost myself, and 
usually wandered for hours before I could find my way 
back again to the house, which usually reappeared 
when I least expected to see it, and in quite a new 
situation. I am told that this is a phenomenon 
frequently experienced by pedestrians who walk up 
and down hills, and round about, with their eyes in the 
clouds, and their minds at the antipodes, as mine 
usually were on these occasions. I cannot pretend to 
offer a solution, but commend it to the consideration 
of the savans of the British Association. 

On the day before Christmas I succeeded in finding 
my way home at luncheon time, having started before 
breakfast for a ten minutes' walk to conjure up an 
appetite. My friends received .my habit of losing my- 
self as an eccentricity, which I cultivated as a fine art, 
and therefore felt little solicitude concerning me ; but 
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Will sometimes insisted upon teaching me how to 
extemporise a shake-down of twigs and leaves, and 
how to make damper, and skin and roast a monkey, 
or whatever else I might catch, in case I got lost for 
days. 

In spite of my long ramble, my host remarked 
with sorrow that I sat at the table and hardly touched 
a thing. "Try this devilled drumstick, old boy!" 
exclaimed Will, essaying to rally me. 

" Thank you ; I have done." 

" Done ! You will be done effectually, and very 
soon, if you go on feeding upon fancies, instead of 
wholesome beef and mutton ! Sam, fill Mr. Rattle- 
brain's glass ! " 

Sam, the boy in buttons, poured out sauterne, which 
I drank. The draught cheered me somewhat. I 
apologised to my hostess for my lack of that robustious 
spirit which characterised Will, and inadvertently 
pleaded an incident of the morning as my excuse. 

" An incident ! out with it ! " cried Will, who was 
always ready to enter into anything con amore ; " let's 
have it!" 

I hesitated. 

"Do, please, Mr. Rattlebrain," urged my fair 
hostess ; " it would be such a charity to Willie, if it 
is at all exciting." 

" It is not in the least exciting, believe me," I 
remonstrated ; " at least, only so to me." 
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" Out with it then, old chap ! " commanded Percy, 
with the decision of ancient days ; " if it concerns you 
in particular, it will interest me all the more ! Sam, 
fill Mr. Rattlebrain's glass ! " 

There was no escape; my old submission came 
upon me. I drained the glass. 

I turned abruptly to my hostess. " Dear madam," 
I began, clearing my throat, " did you in your early 
childhood imbibe, so far as you know, any ideas which 
seem to start into renewed existence now, and to rule 
you irresistibly with their old influences for good or 
ill ? " 

My hostess looked alarmed at the earnestness of 
my physiognomy, and no doubt imagined that I was 
labouring Under the effect of various potations upon 
an empty stomach. She confessed she was posed 
at the question. She couldn't recollect anything in 
particular. 

"Well, unhappily, I do," I replied; "my young 
mind was, I may say, impregnated with " 

" Go on, old boy ! " cried Will, who already entered 
into my feelings, " gor on." 

" With Bluebeard ! ° 

" Bluebeard ! " 

"Yes, thanks to a judicious and highly-cultivated 
nursery-governess. " 

"But what has that to do with your want of appetite 
to-day ? " demanded my friend, with a puzzled look. 
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"I will tell you. I wandered a considerable 
distance this morning, as you may judge, since I have 
been from home five hours, when I intended to be 
out only five minutes ; and being somewhat fagged, 
and despairing of seeing this house again, until some 
gentle convulsion of nature shifted it to the spot where 
I then was, I threw myself down on some hay in a 
cow-shed to rest While I lay there, a rustic entered 
in quest of some implement, and presently a second, 
passing by, stopped and chatted with him. ' Which 
way did you come, Owen?' asked the first. 'By 
Tyddyndu ! ' ' Ah, and what's the news at 
Tyddyndu ? ' 'I heard nothing ; but who do you 
think I met as I came along?' 

"'Who?' 'Guess.' 'I can't for the life of me.' 
« I met old Bluebeard ! ' 'Old Bluebeard ! ' ' Yes, 
and by Saint David, he gave me a wide berth, I can 
tell ye ! ' ' The rascal ! ' ejaculated the first rustic, 
catching up a stout staff ; ' which way was he going ? ' 
' He seemed to be going home to Cwm Eisen.' ' Then 
I'll be after him. I'll see if I can't hurry his pace a 
bit, and if I do catch the villain he won't soon forget 
it ! I'll teach him to come hanging about my 
premises and frightening my girls with his ugly face ! ' 
So saying, the first rustic rushed out, and was quickly 
followed by the second man." Here I paused a 
moment. 

"Sam, fill Mr. Rattlebrain's glass." I drained it 
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as before, and my spirits revived. I continued: 
"I was too horror-stricken and spellbound by this 
short colloquy to find my head, still less my legs ; 
and when at length I was sufficiently recovered to 
pursue, I took the wrong turning as usual, and saw 
no more of the Welshmen. Still I walked on, my 
brain spinning with excitement, and hadn't the least 
notion where I was, when your house arose before 
my eyes, exactly in the last place where I should 
have expected to see it" 

Will and his wife looked at one another in evident 
doubt as to the stability of my reason. 

" Well," said my friend, " what was there to agitate 
you so in all this ? " 

" Do you ask such a question?" I retorted ; " then 
your nursery-governess did not inoculate you with 
that astounding history to which I have alluded. 
Can it be possible that a second embodiment of that 
abhorrent polygamist exists in these days, and in the 
very heart of this romantic country? Had I made 
the discovery in Bagdad, the thing would not have 
astonished me so much ; but all the latent fire of my 
nature burns indignantly when I reflect that such a 
man lives here — here in your very midst, within the 
sanctuary of these primeval hills." I paused for 
breath. Sam judiciously replenished my glass. 

" Upon my word," ejaculated Will, rubbing his eyes, 
" this is a singular discovery for you to have made ; 
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while I who live here have never heard of the old 
sinner. Who can it be? Ah, wait," he continued, 
after a moment's cogitation ; " why, it must be old 
David Morris ! He has had three or four wives, I'm 
told, and is ugly enough to frighten them to death 
without the use of a scimitar. Then there's Owen 
Owen ; he has had ever so many — perhaps it is he ? " 

" He has had only two, dear Willie," interposed my 
hostess reprovingly ; " only two that we know of, but 
these Taffies are no better than they should be, and 
don't confess to half their sins ; so we'll credit Owen 
Owen with five wives. No doubt it is he." 

We indulged in various speculations at the expense 
of the Cymreigs, until the subject dropped, and by 
means of Sam's libations I recovered my wonted 
spirits and lost appetite. 

" Let us see," said my friend presently ; " what is 
to be the programme for to-day ? How shall we kill 
the time ? Shall we go into the billiard-room ? " 

Not feeling disposed for billiards, I demurred. 

" Shall we go up the Cader ? " 

" Thank you, I have had walking enough ! " 

"Shall we put the mare in and trot over to the 
quarry ? or shall we take the dogs and — hallo ! who's 
this long chap coming up the drive ? " 

We all went to the window, and saw an individual 
in black, with a tall beaver on his head, solemnly 
advancing towards the house. 
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" I guess it is the parson from the Bethesda at 
Llanfachreth," ventured Will, scanning the visitor. 
"If it is he, he doesn't come to see me, but the 
women in the kitchen. These noisy shakers and 
spouters have wonderful instincts, and know where 
the flesh-pots live. Go to the door, Sam, and tell 
him this isn't the kitchen entrance." 

Sam answered the bell ; we listened. 

41 Yr wyf fi yn dymunio gwelyd gwr y ty," said the 
man. 

" Wonderful language this ! " exclaimed I, turning 
to my friends. " Talking must make their teeth ache, 
I should think." 

" Do you know," replied Will, " that I have a recipe 
for Welsh? I can tell you how to produce any 
quantity." 

" How ? " I enquired. 

" Why, take a page of a polyglot dictionary, pick 
out half the vowels, throw in a handful of Ps and w's, 
sprinkle y's freely, add some more Ps, stir the in- 
gredients well, mix in a few more Ps, then spread out, 
and cut it into lengths at discretion. That's Welsh. 
Well, Sam, what does he say ? " 

"I fetched Rebecca, sir, and she says he says, 
says he, * I want to see the master of the house.'" 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed Will. " Then show him 
in." 

The individual was ushered in, and took root in 
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the middle of the room, looking intently at his boots. 
Rebecca was fetched to act as interpreter. 

" What does this person want with me, Rebecca ? " 
asked Percy. 

" He has come to make a complaint, sir." 

" A complaint ! Anything wrong in the kitchen ? " 
he enquired, archly. 

Here Rebecca conferred with the man in their 
vernacular ; presently she burst out laughing. 

" What on earth are you laughing at ? I thought 
from his solemn, long-drawn face that it was about 
some serious matter." 

" He's come to complain of our Billy, sir," and 
Rebecca again burst into laughter. 

" Our Billy ! the goat which got loose and escaped 
six months ago ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

"What about him?" 

" He says Billy has taken up his abode on the 
Rhobell, near this man's patch of cabbages, and he 
complains that he can't keep a thing — Billy is such 
a thief." 

" Why doesn't he put a hedge round ? " 

" He has a hedge. Billy gets through it." 

" Put a fence round." 

" Billy gets under it." 

" Put a wall round." 

" Billy would leap over it." 
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" Then let him catch Billy and hang him. Tis no 
business of mine," added my friend, growing im- 
patient. 

" He says, may he have the goat if he can catch 
him ? " asked the servant. 

" By all means, and he may eat him afterwards, if 
he likes, — and the Lord help his digestion. Stay," and 
Will turned to me, " we were speculating just now as 
to what we should do to-day." 

" Yes, we were." 

" Let us go and capture Billy, eh ? " 

" Capture him ! as easily capture an antelope, or 
put salt on a swift's tail," I replied. 

" But there is an easy way of doing it." 

" How ? " 

" A bullet would fetch him, I reckon." 

My megrims had quite forsaken me under the 
magic virtues of Will's good fare, and I cordially 
assented to the proposition ; we would stalk the goat. 
Thereupon the man was dismissed with permission to 
catch, keep, and hold possession of Billy to-morrow, 
if he could find him, and to do with him as seemed 
to him best. 

The spot indicated by the man as the habitat of 
Billy was the south side of the Rhobell, a wild and 
precipitous region, inaccessible by any conveyance 
on wheels, and beyond a walking distance ; so we 
had to take a conveyance on legs, and ordered the 
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horses. Will had a quiet hack, which he delicately 
made over to me. The other was a cart-horse, 
which with characteristic good-nature he preferred. 
Will slung his rifle over his shoulder, and off we 
started. 

Nothing particular marked our journey thither, 
beyond the usual ascents and descents at an angle of 
forty-five degrees; slides down avalanches of slate 
debris ; leaps over streams ; scrambles through stone 
walls, and dead locks in peat bogs; these incidents 
rendered our ride the reverse of monotonous, and in 
the course of time we reached our hunting-ground and 
reconnoitred. Not a trace of the Billygoat could we 
see. Presently my companion spied a hut, toward 
which we turned our horses. Near the hut stood a 
lad gaping at us in wonderment as we advanced. 
Rejoiced at the discovery of something human to 
which we could apply for information, we urged on 
our steeds until a stone wall, too thick for our cart- 
horse to make a breach in, impeded our progress, 
when I dismounted, and, giving my bridle to Will, took 
his rifle, cleared the wall, and gaily made for the boy. 
As I reached him, an object scattered to the winds all 
my bounding spirits, and gave me a shock which 
affected the very roots of my hair. From the hut 
emerged a man as I reached it, an aged man with a 
beard — a blue beard ! I recoiled in horror back to 
my friend. 
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What on earth is the matter with you now, Bob ? " 
demanded he, in no slight perplexity. " Is it a sudden 
return of this morning's complaint? Here, take a 
pull at my flask." 

" No, Will, it's worse than this morning." 

"How?" 

" This morning I only heard the rustics speak of 
him, and now Fve seen him !" 

"Seen whom?" 

"Bluebeard! See, there goes the monster! He 
descends a slope — he turns a point — he is gone ! " 

Will viewed the forbidding form as it receded 
from our sight, without being more able than I 
myself to decide upon a course of action ; at length 
he said, " Let him go now — we shall know him again. 
He sha'n't long elude the grip of offended justice. 
Our business just now is with Billy. Here, take a 
draught of my Glenlivet, and when youVe quite 
recovered your composure, ask the boy where the 
goat is?" 

The" Glenlivet had the required effect, and I hailed 
the boy and made the enquiry. 

The boy did not understand English any better 
than I understood Welsh, so my interrogatory was 
vain. But Will was ever a fellow of infinite resources, 
and always found a way to gain his ends. " Here, 
hand me that bit of slate and a stone. ,, 

I handed him the articles indicated, and Will 

ii 
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in his masterly way sketched a goafs head. " Show 
that to the boy." 

I did so and he understood me at once. " Geifr !" 
I pointed in the direction of the Rhobell. He 
cried, " Geifr gwylt arn y bryn," which I have since 
learnt means, "Wild goats up on the hill. " 

At this moment Will, who had been scanning the 
hillside with his pocket telescope, exclaimed with 
delight, "There's old Billy yonder, sure enough !" 
handing me the glass. He was about a mile off, 
peacefully browsing. With the stealthiness of deer- 
stalkers we made for the conspicuous goat, followed 
by the boy, and got within three hundred yards. 
Here we gave our horses to the boy, and Will un- 
limbered. My friend was a born sportsman, and had 
penetrated into the Australian bush merely for the 
pleasure of shooting. To kill a wild boar had been 
the dream of his boyhood, and wild boars innumer- 
able he killed accordingly. Soon after the incident 
I am relating he conceived the idea of shooting a 
bear. To shoot a bear was thenceforth to his 
happiness the one thing needful Without it his 
life would be a blank. To kill a bear would be to 
crown the edifice of his achievements. Nothing 
could shake him — he must put a ball into Bruin. 
In vain his friends remonstrated; in vain his wife 
expostulated and entreated ; in vain I offered to send 
him a bear from town by rail ; he must and would 
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fulfil his destiny — he must shoot a bear in his native 
wilds. In furtherance of this solemn duty, Will is at 
this present moment somewhere in the backwoods of 
Canada, in a log shanty, with his accomplished wife 
and fair daughter, furnished with a tremendous engine 
of destruction and preparing to fulfil his destiny as 
above described. 

Will raised the rifle and brought the sight to bear 
upon Bill's shoulder. 

" Allow for windage ! " I whispered. 

" All right," and Will pulled the trigger. 

Billy sprang into the air, pirouetted, and then trotted 
off; he was unhurt, but uncommonly frightened. 

" Dash it !" cried Percy with vexation ; "I forgot to 
adjust the sight, and sent the ball twenty yards 
beneath him ! " 

I own I felt relieved at the misdirected aim ; I am 
a humane man and fond of animals, and felt a tender- 
ness for poor Billy. 

" Now it's your turn, old boy," said Will, dropping 
another conical into the chamber, and he gave me 
the rifle. 

I always abominated firearms, and hardly knew 
how to use them, much less to hit anything smaller 
than a barn. But Will handed me the rifle, and 
submission to him was, as I have said, second nature. 
I found consolation, however, in the reflection that 
there wasn't the remotest danger of my doing any 
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mischief beyond bruising my own shoulder, and in- 
haling a whiff of the villainous saltpetre ; so I took 
the rifle and we followed in pursuit. 

Turning a point, we suddenly found ourselves at 
two hundred yards' distance from the animal, who 
was ambling along a path. 

" Now*s your time, Rattlebrain ; have at him ! Be 
careful to sight your rifle!" 

I was careful, and sighted for a thousand yards. 
Billy stood still a moment, and I raised the rifle. 
In an instant it fell from my hand, and I dropped on 
to my knees in the greatest agitation. Near the goat 
there suddenly appeared a human head — the head! 
It, was the man we had seen at the hut, an hour 
before, with the blue beard. In a moment he 
vanished. 

Will Percy saw the cause of my unexpected 
emotion, and was hardly less moved than myself, 
for, with all his bluff habit, he was a most sympa- 
thising friend. 

" Strange! " said he ; " very strange that you should 
be so haunted by that old sinner! — but 'tis only a 
coincidence. Don't let it affect you, Bob." 

This was judiciously followed by a thimbleful of 
Glenlivet, which afforded me immediate comfort and 
relief; but the apparition had relaxed the last shred 
of nerve in my limbs, while a cold sweat burst through 
every pore, for I felt intuitively that a crisis in my 
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peaceful and hitherto blameless life was imminent — 
that Destiny had brought me thither face to face with 
the tnonstrum horrendum of my infant days with a 
purpose. Will observed my perturbation and again 
administered the specific. I drained the cup, set my 
teeth, and took up the rifle. We again advanced, 
and under the beneficent influence of my friend's 
Highland dew I soon forgot the proximity of the 
u unspeakable " Bluebeard, and pursued the goat 
fearlessly. 

Getting within range, Will told me to " let fly." I 
felt I had no choice but to obey, and go through the 
ridiculous farce of trying to hit something ; so, raising 
the gun to the left shoulder (which, I am told, was 
not quite in accordance with the habit of sportsmen), 
I aimed, as I thought, at Capricornus in the heavens, 
instead of the mundane one, closed both eyes, and — 
fired. Billy sprang into the air as before, but did not 
trot away as before, for he rolled down the steep 
mountain side, a dead carcase. 

The humane reader will imagine my astonishment 
and sorrow on finding that I had unwittingly done the 
very deed I tried most to avoid. I had gone wrong, 
as usual 

"Bravo!" cried Will, in ecstacies. "Bravissimo! 
As masterly a fluke as ever I saw. You have not 
forgot your ancient cunning, old boy!" 

I believe the word "fluke" is synonymous with 
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skill, precision, and excellence ; I therefore acknow- 
ledged the compliment with becoming modesty, and 
handed the weapon back to my friend, who reloaded. 

"Gwllwg!" shouted the boy (I will ask the Saxon 
reader to pronounce this innocent-looking word ; he 
can begin at either end, according to his taste ; I'm 
told it means " Look ! "), and he pointed to a spot not 
thirty yards from where Billy had fallen. There stood 
another goat. In a moment Percy's rifle was up and 
the hammer at full cock. His finger was on the 
trigger, when I struck the weapon aside. 

He turned upon me with the fierceness of a sportsman 
frustrated at the moment of success. " Bob, what an 
ass you are! What's the matter now? By Jove, I 
begin to wish I had left you in your garret in Harley 
Street l" 

"My dear Will," I replied, meekly, subduing his 
anger, as in the old days, by not opposing it, " you are 
too true a sportsman wantonly to destroy a mother. " 

"A mother ?" 

" Yes, or to make an orphan. Do you not see the 
wee thing trotting beside the dam?" 

There was in fact a kid which Will had not observed. 

" Bob, you are right, and I thank you for displaying 
such prompt energy; had you hesitated a moment, 
she would have kept company with old Billy yonder : 
I had spotted her under the left wing. But it is a 
thousand pities to lose her." 
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" Do you wish to have her?" 

" I do, considerably." 

" Well, I fancy I can manage it for you." 

" Good, my dear Bob ! " said my friend, passing me 
the rifle with a chuckle ; " I thought your pretty senti- 
ment was too good to be genuine. Give it her in the 
shoulder." 

"I have another way of bringing her down," I 
replied, " and quite as effectually as your bullet." 

So saying, I sprang forward and bounded up the 
hill like a chamois hunter, and before the goat could 
quite make up her mind which way to fly, I had 
caught the little kid and held it in my arms, and 
conveyed it tenderly, as I fancy I should carry my 
firstborn if I ever had one, till I stood panting and 
joyous beside my astonished friend. The dam fol- 
lowed me, bleating piteously and licking her young one. 

"Bob," cried Will, with enthusiasm, "you're the 
most original character I ever came across!" 

" Da iawn!"* cried the boy, clapping his hands: he 
meant to imply " Well done ! " 

" My dear Bob," continued Will, " this is capital 
sport ; but what are we to do with our game?" 

"Take them home." 

" What, are you going to carry that animal seven 
miles?" 

* There are some vowels here which must be a mistake on the 
part of the boy. 
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" No ; it isn't necessary. We can tether it to your 
stirrup, and walk it. The dam will follow. " 

"Good; but how about Billy? I don't like to 
leave an old friend stiff and cold on the Rhobell." 

" Lay him across your Bucephalus in the orthodox 
way." 

The suggestion was too felicitous for Will to hesi- 
tate a moment in its adoption. We hoisted poor 
Bill into the saddle, tied his feet together underneath, 
tethered the kid to the same locomotive, and started 
on our march, the dam obeying her maternal instincts, 
as I anticipated, and bringing up the rear. We tossed 
a shilling to the boy and dismissed him. 

The picturesque but rather funereal procession was 
slightly marred by Billy's persistence in canting over 
and hanging underneath Bucephalus's belly, with his 
legs in the air. But my friend rightly observed that 
Billy's last wishes ought to be respected ; and as 
Landseer, to the best of our belief, was not sketching 
in the neighbourhood, and as no one saw us except an 
occasional rustic, who avoided us, muttering, " Dan 
Seisin gwylt " (two mad Englishmen), which, as we 
didn't understand it, gave us no concern, Billy should 
ride in his own fashion. 

So the cavalcade marched home, to the extreme 
distress of my hostess, who met us on the road, and, 
not at first perceiving me, mistook Billy's corpus for 
mine. 
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A fitting rkpas de chasseur was ready for us, and we 
made sufficient havoc amongst the viands placed 
before us ; while I was loud in my asseverations that, 
despite the varying emotions to which accident had 
that day subjected me, I had enjoyed my morning's 
adventures immensely. 

"Bravo! old boy!" cried Will; "I like those 
sentiments coming from a recluse like you ! Sam, fill 
the glasses ! " 

Sam gave us bumpers all round, and Will paid me 
tribute as the Nimrod of the day. 

I blushed ; I rose to my legs ; I sat down again ; I 
rose on one leg ; I stammered the profoundest appre- 
ciation of the compliment; and averred that the 
present moment was, without exception, the very 
happiest, the most supremely enjoyable 

There was a loud knock at the front door. 

For me to drop into my chair, to drop my glass, and 
to drop my jaw, were but slight evidences of the 
undefinable terror which seized me in an instant, in 
that happiest moment of my life. 

My hostess turned pale, very pale ; and even Will, 
who, according to his own account, had withstood the 
charge of three hundred buffaloes without moving a 
muscle, and kept the herd at bay, as Horatius Codes 
kept the Tuscan army, even he was startled. 

" Who on earth can that be ? " growled he. 

A second loud, solemn rap, with a heavy stick. 
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" Some one who has lost his way, no doubt. Sam, 
go to the door," and Will glanced at the corner where 
his fowling-piece stood, to see that it was handy. 

Sam unbolted and unbarred the door, and, re-enter- 
ing the dining-room, announced that somebody wished 
to see Mr. Percy. 

" Who is it, Sam ? " 

" Don't know, sir." 

" What is he like ? " 

" A kind of a sort of a species of a gentleman. ,, 

"Ah, that's a novelty in these parts. What's his name? " 

" Griffith Llewellyn of Wyn-y-Tyn," replied the boy. 

" Show in Griffith Llewellyn of Win-the-Tin. These 
Welsh have a wonderful instinct for winning ' tin,' " 
added he. " I daresay this fellow has come in search 
of that article." 

Sam ushered in a gaunt, beetle-browed man of 
respectable bearing and attire. 

" Well, Mr. Griffith Llewellyn, to what happy cause 
are we indebted for the honour of a visit from you on 
Christmas Eve?" 

The man looked at Will, then at me, then at Will 
again. 

" I reckon you are Mr. Percy ? " enquired he in good 
English. 

" I answer to that name," said my friend, inclining 
his head. 

" You have been shooting to-day ? " 
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"We have. " 

" Ah, you admit that ? " 

u Of course, why should I not ? " 

"OntheRhobell?" 

"Yes,ontheRhobell" 

" Humph ! I'm not mistaken, then." 

"What do you mean, sir?" demanded Will, flush- 
ing with rising impatience. 

" They said it was you ; but there were two of ye ? " 

" Yes, two. What of that ? " 

" The witness said there were two. This was the 
other gentleman, eh ? " pointing to me. 

u Confound you, sir, what do you mean ? " and 
Will rose from his chair and advanced to Griffith 
Llewellyn. I expected to see him knock him down. 

" I mean just what I say. Whoever did it will have 
to answer for it, that's all." 

Will flushed to a deeper red, and clenched his fist 
The man took no notice of his visible wrath. 

" You acknowledge that you have been shooting on 
the Rhobell this morning. I'll make a note of that," 
and the man took a note-book from his pocket, and 
made an entry therein. 

" Zounds, sir ! " roared Will, in the last degree of 
indignation, " do you come here to insult me in my 
own house?" 

"Pray, be calm, Mr. Percy," replied the Welshman; 
<* I am Mr. Griffith Llewellyn, and a local magistrate." 
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" What's that to me, sir ? " 

"You have been shooting on the RhobelL" 

" Well ? " 

" And killed " 

" Go on ! " 

" Bluebeard ! " 

As that dire name escaped his lips, a spasm of 
horror shot through my head and heart. I staggered 
to a seat, and groaned in agony of mind. I compre- 
hended the disaster instantly. The appalling truth 
smote me like an electric flash. I saw it all at a 
glance. I knew at once that in shooting Billy the 
fatal ball had glanced aside, and, turning a corner, 
had slain the bad man whose ill-omened head had 
appeared a moment before peering round a corner. 
I glanced at my host and hostess. They, too, were 
paralysed and dumb. The man stood immovable as 
a statue of justice. I tried to be calm under the 
blow, and wrestled with my own emotions. It was 
vain. I groaned ; I wept ; I wrung my hands ; I 
rolled on the ground. Will rushed to my assistance. 
His wife wiped the cold dew from my temples, and 
drenched me with ammonia. Sam had run away and 
concealed himself in the hen-house. My accuser alone 
remained unmoved. He stood frowning upon us half 
in anger, half in sorrow, muttering " Bluebeard 1" 

" Bear up, old boy ! " whispered Will, tenderly, 
as he held me in his strong arms. 
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" Rattlebrain a murderer ! " I muttered. 

" Tut, tut, my friend ! at the worst it's only homi- 
cide by misadventure, you know. It wasn't done 
with malice prepense ; they can't hang you." 

" Dear sir," remonstrated my hostess, with tears 
in her eyes, " I entreat you to compose yourself." 

" Madam ! " I gasped spasmodically, " how can I 
be calm in view of such a fearful catastrophe ! To 
think that I — I — your friend — your guest, should bring 
this ineffaceable stain upon your happy home ! That 
'.. — I, who so abhor the very thought of blood, and 
who never injured a mouse until to-day, should be 
henceforth branded an assassin ! I — I — an assassin ! " 
and I tore my hair wildly. 

What would my nursery-governess have thought of 
me, could she have beheld me at this moment ? 

" But, my dear boy, it was purely an accident," 
argued my kind friend. 

" That makes no difference — the man is no more ; 
slain — slain ! Oh that my malignant star should 
have led me into these beauteous scenes to make my 
deed the more ghastly ! " 

" Be calm, be calm ! " again urged Will ; " the law 
will take a merciful view, I'm sure. Besides, it is 
some little consolation to reflect that you have rid the 
world of a wicked monster." 

"That makes no difference," I persisted. " Bad as 
he was, still Bluebeard was a fellow-man ! Sir," J 
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continued, bursting from Will's embraces, and advanc- 
ing to my accuser, " sir, I surrender. I don't deny 
it I did it. My friend wasn't even an accessory 1" 

" Then you take upon yourself the entire responsi- 
bility?" 

"Assuredly. I am prepared to accompany you. 
Have you the handcuffs ? " 

The man was touched. He hesitated to perform 
his duty. 

" Oh, tell me, where was he hit ? " 

" The ball passed through his skull." 

" Horror ! Oh, that he should be sent to his account 
with all his imperfections on his head ! " 

" Where is the body, sir? " demanded my friend. 

" You ought to know," replied my accuser, sternly. 

" How ? " 

" Why, the witness declares you carried it away." 

" Monstrous allegation ! " vociferated Will. 

"All I know is, that the witness declares he saw 
you put the body across a horse, and lead it away." 

" Stop ! " cried WilL " That wasn't a man we were 
taking away, but our goat, Billy." 

" It was my Bluebeard, sir, I tell you. Your Billy 
is at the present moment on the Rhobell." 

" Ah ! " I shrieked, as a new view of the case 
dawned upon me. " Then I didn't shoot Bluebeard 
after all?" 

" Yes, you did." 
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" I mean, the man so called." 

" There's only one Bluebeard in Wales, and that's 
my poor old goat. Everybody knows him." 

In a burst of rapture at this extraordinary discovery 
I threw my arms round Griffith Llewellyn's neck; 
then round Will's neck ; and then round the neck of 
my fair hostess, upon whose cheeks, in my abstraction, 
I imprinted so many kisses that she turned quite red, 
while Will rubbed his eyes to assure himself that they 
did not deceive him.' 

* 3|C 3|C *^ 3|5 

The honest Welshman took a chair at the table, 
and Sam was prevailed to come out of the hen-house 
and fill the decanters. 

A doubt still lingered in my mind. "Pray, who, 
then, was the man with a blue beard?" I enquired. 

" There's no one that I ever heard of with a beard 
of that colour," answered our guest 

" I mean the man we saw at the shed." 

" Why, that was my venerable father. His beard is 
white as driven snow." 

" How can that be ? " I demurred. " The individual 
I saw had a blue one, undoubtedly." 

My hostess came to my help, and found a solution 
to this last problem — it was my blue spectacles which 
gave that hue to the good man's beard ! 

That Christmas Eve was certainly the most remark- 
able and sensational one I ever passed ; and I put it to 
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my nursery-governess, should these pages come under 
her eye, whether, after all, I may not yet emulate the 
prowess of Alonzo the Brave ; and whether I did not, 
on this occasion, bear sufficient testimony to the wise 
and wholesome practice of imbuing the infant mind at 
the earliest moment with a good, sound, sanguinary 
horror, which, by inspiring its first dreams, and haunt- 
ing it through life, is calculated to create heroes, and 
make everybody happy. 

I left the table while Will was having his revenge 
and astonishing the honest Welshman with some of 
his yarns. I grew drowsy after a bit, and the manes 
of Bluebeard being appeased, I fell asleep. The last 
words I heard were : — 

"Sfam, bring in the Glenlivet, and a couple of 
churchwardens, and have a shake-down prepared for 
Mr. Griffith Llewellyn." 



WINGED SEEDS. 



LIGHTLY floats the feathered seed 
Over wood and meadow ; 
Whither summer breezes lead 
Airily we see it speed — 
Vanish like a shadow. 
Certain course it seems to follow 
To the hill-top or the hollow. 

Why, 'tis like a sentient thing, 

Gifted with volition ; 
Like a bird upon the wing, 
Swiftly, softly travelling 

Upon a special mission ; 
And, the special mission ending, 
Wearily to earth descending. 

Like a spirit of the air 

With the zephyrs playing ; 
Like a vapour, orbed and rare, 
Viewless in the noonday glare, 

Feeble flights essaying; 
Till to Chance its fate confiding, 
Far away we see it gliding. 

12 
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Is it merely Chance that sways 

The order of its going ? 
Chance that pilots it to ways 
Where the genial sunbeam strays, 

Propitious for its growing? 
Chance that drives it hither, thither, 
Safe from evil wind and weather ? 

Nay, I rather love to limn 

Elves and fays attending ; 
Swift its ruffled sails to trim, 
Sporting, poising, all a-swim, 

Through the ether wending ; 
Daintily and deftly guiding 
To the place of its abiding. 



JEREMIAH LILLYBOY 



JEREMIAH LILLYBOY. 

A TALE OP A HARE — AND SOMETHING ELSE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE hero of my story is one Jeremiah Lilly- 
boy : a pale, spare, melancholy man of middle 
age, in seedy black, whose rounded shoulders and 
highly-polished elbows sufficiently indicate his calling 
in life, and the hard, unvarying monotony thereof, and 
the extreme moderation of the stipend attached thereto. 
He is a copying clerk in the office of Messrs. Hooker, 
Crooker, and Booker, conveyancers, Abchurch-lane, 
E.C ; and we make his acquaintance at the moment 
of his awakening, on a May morning, in his modest 
chamber in the genteel suburb of Hackney Wick. 

The alarum of his little German china-faced clock, 
adorned with a landscape, discharged itself with the 
boisterous noisiness peculiar to small bodies, at the 
very instant the rays of a bright sun pierced his lat- 
tice, slanted through the chintz hangings of his four- 
poster, penetrated the folds of his head-gear, and 
reached his visual organ. Tympanum and retina 
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both vigorously acted upon at the same moment, 
caused Jeremiah to bound from his bed into the 
middle of the room like an automaton. Not for him 
was the halcyon bliss of awaking by slow degrees, 
with one eye at a time ! Not for him the unutterable 
luxury of arguing the question, and ultimately defeat- 
ing himself, and subsiding discomfited on to his 
pillow, again and again, for another five minutes, and 
drowsily coquetting between Somnus and SoL 

He was, as I have said, a City clerk, and not a 
Sybarite ; and was expected to appear upon his tall 
stool at nine a.ra, and there to perch until seven p.m. 
He was, consequently, wont to begin and terminate 
his nightly modicum of rest with the same precision 
with which he began and closed his daily duties — 
viewing it as much a part of his business as if it 
were duly enacted, set forth, and provided for in his 
articles, signed, sealed, and delivered. 

But the mechanical alacrity with which Jeremiah 
had leapt from his couch was suddenly chilled and 
checked. A thought crossed his mind, and sadness 
clouded it in a moment. Instead of proceeding with 
his toilet, and strapping his razor, he smote his brow, 
bit his thin lip, slowly retraced his steps, and — got 
into bed again ! Lillyboy's heart was heavy within 
him: he was, in fact, at that moment, the most 
miserable of men. Not that his slumbers had been 
disturbed by unhallowed dreams ; not that the trouble- 
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some visitings of a sensitive conscience had smitten 
him for offences or misdemeanours unatoned for ; — 
far from it There was nothing wrong in his accounts : 
from petty cash to pins, nothing had been tampered 
with. He hadn't the burden of a wafer on his mind; 
nor had he awakened to the fact that the unreal 
delights of dreamland were the most substantial solace 
his overtaxed frame and jaded spirits ever got now. 

No ! It was not these reflections that saddened 
Jeremiah ; for a lifetime of thirty years in a lawyer's 
office, with its wholesome restrictions and corrective 
daily routine, had quite cured him of any weaknesses 
he might have had in that direction. The rebellious 
independence of lusty youth, if it had ever existed 
in him, was dead long ago. There was no poetry in 
Jeremiah Lillyboy now — scarcely prose ; for he was 
all calculations and compound arithmetic. 

As far, therefore, as evil thoughts or deeds were 
concerned, Jeremiah's conscience was as white and 
unsullied as his nightcap. Still, we find him misera- 
ble in the extreme, and resuming the horizontal posi- 
tion on his flock mattress, evidently with no view to 
personal indulgence in luxurious ease, but purely to 
cogitate upon the matter which so troubles him. 

Why is Jeremiah sad on this bright May morning, 
when every other thing is jocund ? Jeremiah is sad 
and dejected because he has got a holiday, and doesn't 
know what to do with it 
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Lillyboy has arrived at that period of a well-regu- 
lated clerkly life when holidays are, or ought to be, 
looked upon as a delusion and a mockery. He feels 
that holidays were not invented for the use and 
benefit of mere machines. The unwonted term of 
freedom is to him as the aching of a long paralysed 
limb returning to life. Liberty only serves to show 
him how helpless and dependent he is; and that, 
beyond his office walls, and the safe anchorage of his 
office stool, and the silent fellowship of the other 
wheels that constitute the office mechanism, all is as a 
^dreary and desolate waste. 

In an evil moment — probably under the exhilarating 
influence of half a pint of bitter with his kidney — 
Lillyboy had asked for a holiday. The whole office 
^machinery — including, I dare say, the clock — stood 
still in amazement ; but the novel application was 
cordially granted before our hero had time to alter 
his mind. And now that the moment has arrived for 
Lillyboy to give effect to his desperate purpose, his 
heart sinks within him. 

What shall he do with it ? What can he do with 
such an unfamiliar article through a long May day ? 
How is he to exist till sundown without the exercise 
of his daily functions? Imagine twenty-four hours 
without red ink and a ruler ! No affidavits, no regis- 
tering, no docketing, no ticking off, no copying, no 
posting up, and no pink tape ! 
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For an instant, a ray of hope brightened Jeremiah's 
features as he lay on his back, brooding over his 
dilemma. He had hit upon an escape : he would go 
and return the holiday to the firm I 

"Stay!" thought he, "that wouldn't do either. 
No, no, I daren't ! They wouldn't accept it They'd 
order me to keep it • and perhaps present me with 
two days instead of one, as a punishment. No, that 
idea must be abandoned." 

But Lillyboy proved fertile in expedients, for he 
presently contemplated a still more novel remedy : he 
would enjoy his holiday by proxy I He had a dear 
little niece, Betsy, who lived with him, kept house for 
him, tended him, and was to him as his own child* 
He determined to hand over his holiday to Betsy, 
bodily, and make her enjoy it in his stead, while he 
remained at home, and did a little amateur book- 
keeping in the back parlour. Full of this luminous 
conception, Jeremiah a second time emerged from his 
bed, and accomplished his toilet without further mis- 
givings. 

Lillyboy, in the fulness of time, descended to the 
parlour, and found his pretty niece preparing the 
breakfast. She received him with even a brighter 
smile than usual. 

" I am so glad — oh, so very glad — to see so fine a 
day," she said. 

And she tossed an extra spoonful of tea into the 
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pot, with a view to add another element of satisfaction 
to the occasion. 

" Indeed ? Why, Betsy ? " 

" Do you ask why ? Have you forgotten that you 
have a holiday ? " 

" Oh, ah ! yes — I've got a holiday. And — and I 
can't very well return it, can I ? " 

" Return it, dear uncle ! " echoed Betsy, in surprise. 

" No, of course not ; so I mean to — to keep it." 

" Certainly." 

" And — and enjoy it" 

" Of course." 

" That is to say " 

M Well, dear uncle ? " 

" By proxy." 

"By proxy!" exclaimed Betsy. "What an awful 
word! Whatever does it mean, dear?" And she 
stared at her uncle in sore perplexity. " Is it any- 
thing to eat, or something to look at ? " 

11 Tut, tut ! " replied Jeremiah, petulantly. " I tell 
you, Betsy, I'm going to enjoy my holiday by proxy, 
and you shall be my proxy." 

" / a proxy ! " retorted his niece, with a shudder. 
" I thought I was your own loving niece ; and you 
now tell me I am a proxy. Oh, how dreadful ! " 
And poor Betsy was almost ready to burst into 
tears. 

Her uncle, however, soon explained to her the 
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etymological signification of that ill-sounding epithet, 
and thus restored Betsy's composure. 

" Then you really intend me to be your substitute, 
and enjoy a holiday in your stead, dear uncle ? " she 
asked, after the meal was concluded. 

" Yes, my child." 

" And to go and breathe the pure air, whilst you 
remain at home ?" 

" Yes, darling." 

" And listen to the birds ? " 

" Precisely." 

" And gather wild flowers, and tread the soft grass, 
instead of you, dear uncle ? " 

" Yes, yes I Bless you for your obedience ! " 
ejaculated Lillyboy, clasping his niece in his arms. 

" Never!" exclaimed Betsy, vehemently — "never ! " 

" Ah ! you refuse — you resist ? " 

" Yes, dear uncle — I resist and refuse." 

" Is it possible ? " And Lillyboy rubbed his eyes. 
" Betsy ! " 

" Yes ; I could not be so base, so selfish, so un- 
natural ! " 

It was vain for Lillyboy to argue, to command, to 
threaten, to coax. Betsy replied to his entreaties by 
putting his hat on his head ; and to his threats by 
handing him his gloves ; and to his commands by 
presenting his walking stick to him, and conducting 
him to the door. 
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" There, dear uncle ; follow the road to the left, the 
beautiful country lies that way — the beautiful country 
which wise men and children love so well. Go ; and 
if you care for me, enjoy your holiday thoroughly. I 
will promise to be your ' proxy ' when you are ill or 
overworked, if I may." 

And Betsy kissed her uncle tenderly, and fairly 
thrust him out of the house, with a triumphant ex- 
clamation, closing the door behind him. 

Now Betsy was one of those meek, quiet spirits 
who so beneficently and unostentatiously "oil the 
wheels " and smooth the tracks of domestic life ; but 
are found, in any crisis or emergency, to possess 
remarkable vigour of action and an unmistakable will. 
We have just witnessed an example of her decision ; 
and her uncle well knew that there was no appeal 
when Betsy pronounced the fiat. When his interests 
or comforts were endangered, the quiet maiden, whom 
Jeremiah was wont to call "my mouse," was a very 
dragon. Hence, she would listen to no compromise 
at the expense of her dear uncle's complete enjoyment 
on this eventful occasion. So our hero passively 
submitted to her rule ; and, with considerable mis- 
givings, took his departure down the road she had 
indicated. 

Scarcely had the door closed upon him, when 
Betsy, with a deep breath, drew from her bosom a 
letter, and glanced at the cover with a glowing face. 
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It was addressed to herself, and had been delivered 
by the early postman that morning. 

Betsy sat down and pondered over the yet unopened 
letter, indulging in the exquisite enjoyment of specu- 
lating upon its contents. She knew the handwriting 
perfectly well, for letters from the same pen had been 
of late addressed to her uncle with remarkable fre- 
quency, and upon the baldest pretences. It was 
Walter Freeman's, the son of a very old friend of her 
uncle, who had of late evinced so warm an attach- 
ment to Lillyboy, that scarcely a day passed but he 
found it incumbent on him to lay a votive offering on 
the shrine of friendship for Lillyboy, in the shape of 
a nosegay, or the last love-song, or an East India 
pine, or the newest design for an " anti-macassar." 

Of course, it was palpable as the noonday sun to 
the most inexperienced eye — except Jeremiah's — that 
when he came, night after night, to challenge Lilly- 
boy to a game of chess, he was all the time making 
strategic moves in the direction of Betsy ; and, again, 
his hebdomadal appearance at church on Sundays — 
when, with singular fatality, he was invariably placed 
by the pew-opener in the pew directly in front of 
Jeremiah and Betsy — was, to say the least of it, remark- 
able ; for it was well known that he held sittings in 
the adjoining parish church. Such circumstances, 
trifling as they no doubt are, will prepare the reader 
for the statement that Walter cherished Betsy very 
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dearly ; and when I add that Betsy sometimes joined 
in the hymns with her book topsy-turvy, and that, so 
far from noticing Walter, she appeared quite un- 
conscious of his presence, and kept her eyes riveted 
upon a cherub on a mural monument on the opposite 
side of the church, the reader will at once understand 
that his warm feelings were reciprocated. 

The very sufficient reason of Walter's long delay in 
avowing his love was the simple but obstinate question 
of ways and means. He viewed it with the calmness 
of a philosopher, and tried to delude himself into the 
belief that he really took delight in the society of 
the inanimate, silent, sombre, and unconvivial Lilly- 
boy; and that the nosegays and crochet patterns — 
which Lillyboy didn't in the least comprehend — were 
intended for his especial delectation. 

Betsy lent herself to the same argument ; and in- 
genuously accounted for his constant amenities upon 
the hypothesis of his boundless admiration for her 
uncle. 

Why, then, does the letter remain so long unread ; 
and why is it turned over and over in her dainty 
hands, instead of being abruptly opened in the 
ordinary way? Because Betsy feels assured that it 
deals with other topics than chess and cocoa-nuts ; — 
that it heralds no Stilton cheese, and foreshadows no 
dish of mushrooms ; but that it is a serious letter for 
her own private eye, and that she was justified in 
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sliding it into her bosom the moment it arrived, for 
solitary perusal, instead of handing it at once to her 
uncle, or reading it aloud in his presence, as she felt 
morally bound: to do. - 

At length, Betsy thought she had coquetted with the 
letter long enough^ and had exhausted her clairvoyant 
faculties, and had amused herself by running through 
a whole catalogue of probabilities and improbabilities, 
possibilities and impossibilities. So, screwing up 
her courage, she passed the scissors round the seal 
with a beating heart, and 

There was an impetuous knock at the street door ! 
Who could it be ? Walter ? Can it be he, come for 
an answer already, and the letter not yet opened ? 

Another knock ! 

Betsy felt that a momentous crisis in her destiny 
had arrived, and she stood transfixed — the letter still 
in her hand unread, unopened. 

Another and a fiercer knock ! Assuredly Walter 
was never so impatient before I Further hesitation 
was out of the question. Hurriedly sliding the letter 
again into her bosom, Betsy flew to the door, and 

opened it. 

In walked her uncle. 

" Dearest uncle I " she ejaculated, with a gesture 
of alarm, surprise, and perhaps disappointment — 
" dearest uncle, why, why have you returned ? " 

" I left it somewhere, I'm quite positive, probably 
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in the corner. . . . Yes, sure enough, here it is," he 
replied curtly, hurrying to the spot indicated. 

" What, what have you left, dear? " 

" My blue bag. Ah, what a relief to my mind ! " 
And Jeremiah grasped the article in question eagerly. 

" Your blue bag, uncle ! Why, what can you want 
with that — you are not going to the office to-day ? " 
demanded she, uneasily. 

"What do I want with it? Why, I should be 
miserable without it I Hasn't this blue bag been my 
companion, my vade tnccum, my other self, these thirty 
years ; and do you imagine I could pass a whole day 
without my appendage, threadbare though it is ? No, 
Betsy, I don't desert an old friend on workadays, let 
alone on holidays — no, no ! " 

And Jeremiah folded the bag neatly, almost affec- 
tionately, and slid it into his coat-tail pocket, with 
pride and satisfaction. 

" Oh, dearest uncle, do not jest in this way, and 
waste all the bright morning. Go ! " And Betsy led 
Jeremiah a second time to the door, with a precision 
which admitted of no appeal. " Go ! " 

" Yes, yes, child — I'm going. But, but — what did 
you say I was to do with myself? " 

"Why, take a country walk." 

" Where?" 

" In Epping Forest." 

"And when I get there ? " 
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" Walk." 

"And ?" 

" And gather me wild flowers." 

" Good I And what then, dear Betsy ? " 

" Walk." 

" True ; but afterwards ? " 

"Why, enjoy yourself, of course." 

" Yes ; but how ? " 

" Walk about ! There, there, dear uncle, I really 
have no patience with such poor jesting. Go ! " 

And Betsy pushed her revered uncle into the street 
with a vehemence which would have done credit to a 
policeman or a mother-in-law, at the same time em- 
phasising her mandate by bolting the street door, — a 
conclusive argument which was quite comprehended 
by the submissive Lillyboy, who thereupon braced 
himself up to the occasion, and, after trotting for half 
a mile in the direction of the city, and, discovering his 
mistake, retracing his steps, got at length fairly under 
way for the Forest, stealing past his own house like a 
guilty thing. 

"Undoubtedly," reflected Betsy, when she was again 
alone, "either thirty years in a lawyer's office have 
reduced dear uncle to a piece of unreflective machinery, 
or else he is beginning to enjoy his holiday by teasing 
me. He is so droll — if one could only understand 
him ! But I will forgive him this little pleasantry, if 
it is any gratification to him, so that he has his day 
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in the open country, and breathes the pure air, and 
reclines on grassy slopes, spying oat the soaring lark 
at Heaven's gate ; and then rambles again, drinking 
deep draughts of the balmy air, and coaxing a little 
colour into his pale, hollow cheeks, dear fellow ! and 
—but the letter ! " 

Ah, the letter! 

With a heart stirred with an indefinable emotion, 
die maiden again drew forth the treasure ; and with a 
bold hand broke the seal, and spread it open before 
her. 

It contained two problems and one solution. 



CHAPTER II. 

THIS is the letter — the momentous letter — which 
had awakened emotions so new and so deep in 
the mind of the gentle maiden, that she had fondled 
and nursed it like a tender, sensitive, living object, 
without being able to summon up the courage needful 
to peruse it. It ran thus : — 

"My dear Miss Betsy, — I have the pleasure of 
sending herein, for your good uncle's advantage, the 
famous Delhi problem ; and I promise myself the 
gratification of calling this evening to bring the solu- 
tion, and also a bottle of Frangipanni, which I have 
just picked up. Hoping to find you both in your 
wonted good health, believe me very sincerely yours, 

"Walter Freeman." 

And this bald, barren note is the thing which Betsy 
had so tenderly, so fearfully, hopefully hidden in her 
bosom, and pressed to her warm, expectant heart ! 
This is the thing she had nursed as a joy too deep to 
be hastily tasted — too perfect to be enjoyed without 
deliberate preparation ! This is the thing she had sur- 
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rounded with the brightest halo of imagined delights, 
and had already enshrined in the sanctuary of her love! 

Bah ! Tears stood in Betsy's bright eyes, a pallor 
deadened her cheek ; then a crimson flush of indigna- 
tion suffused it. Her heart seemed for a moment 
paralysed — but only for a moment ; and presently her 
natural self-possession asserted itself; her emotion 
seemed subdued, her eyes were dry, and she laughed 
aloud at the foolish illusion she had thus long cherished. 

Minutes passed, and Betsy still laughed. Her 
laughter grew shrill, spasmodic, convulsive, hysterical. 
It betrayed more than tears could have betrayed — a 
powerful reaction of feeling under a rude shock. It 
showed more than words could have shown — her 
woman's nature, her sensibility, and the depth of her 
unconscious attachment to Walter, and the violence 
of the blow dealt by these indifferent words. 

And still Betsy laughed and sobbed, sobbed and 
laughed, until the full flood of emotion had run itself 
out, and there was a great prostration. 

But Betsy, as I have said, possessed singular firm- 
ness of character, and a self-control beyond her sex. 
She rose from her grief, and above it, throwing it off 
as she would throw off a garment. Seating herself, 
she wrote thus to Walter : — 

"Dear Sir, — I have laughed over your letter, 
especially about the Frangipanni. Dear uncle hates 
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scents. He will scarcely be in a condition to study 
the problem you enclose, as he will doubtless return 
tired from his country walk. Pardon me, therefore, if 
I suggest that you do not trouble yourself to bring 
either the solution or the scent. — Sincerely yours, 

" Betsy Lillyboy." 

Betsy folded the note very deliberately, as if it 
dealt with the most commonplace topic in the world, 
addressed to the most indifferent of correspondents ; 
then put on her bonnet and shawl, went down the 
street to the pillar-box, and posted it there and then. 
Not until it had vanished down the throat of the grim 
receptacle did she quite realise that she had done a 
decided and a clenching thing. It was past recall, 
Walter would understand that the door was closed to 
him. She was sorry — very sorry ; but it was too late 
to falter in her firmness. Still, she was very, very sad ; 
and peered into the sombre vortex in vain. Unlike 
hers, his letter was kind, she reflected— quite kind, 
although dreadfully disappointing. It was very cold, 
but very respectful. Ere she turned away from the 
letter-box, she could not refrain from indulging herself 
with the melancholy pleasure of another peep at his 
cold note. Drawing it from her pocket, she removed 
it from the cover, when an enclosure which had 
hitherto escaped her eye fell to the ground. Eagerly 
snatching it up, she read as follows : — 
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"Dear Miss Betsy, — While your dear uncle is 
studying the enclosed problem, may I ask your 
attention to another of a different character, which is 
its own solution. We have known each other now 
many years ; and I feel the day has arrived for me to 
give expression to that which I may not have alto- 
gether concealed from you, and which is, that the 
friendship and respect of early days have ripened into 
a deeper feeling. Throughout our long acquaintance, 
I have striven to feel in relation to you merely as a 
friend — a friend of the truest character. In this 
capacity, I have permitted myself to study you in your 
inner nature, as one reads a profound but beautiful 
poem — dwelling upon the passages, admiring the 
purity, grace, and truth, and laying each to heart. 
The natural result of this absorbing, entrancing study 
of years is, that I have perfectly mastered the qualities 
of your nature, and I now plead to be allowed to 
conquer your heart May I enter this sacred arena, 
and try my powers ? If I fail, be it so : failure in so 
high an enterprise will involve no dishonour, and that 
shall be my consolation. If I succeed, a new and 
noble course of study lies before me — that of making 
your future as serene as your past, and to secure for 
you a condition of happiness which the vicissitudes of 
life shall not easily take away from you. I shall bring 
a little bottle of Frangipanni to-night. If you accept 
it, I shall view it as a joyful augury, and shall speak 
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to you further. If you decline the gift — and I pray 
you to do so without hesitation, if your heart does not 
vibrate to mine — I pledge myself to be henceforward 
mute upon this theme ; and shall, if I may, continue 
to be to my latest hour, that which I have always 
been, your faithful and attached friend, 

" Walter." 

As Betsy read these calm but burning words, she 
reeled and grew faint. A chill, a cold sweat, a ring- 
ing in the ears, and a haziness of sight came over her ; 
and she would certainly have sunk to the ground but 
for a sturdy arm which was passed around her figure> 
and, gently supporting her, saved her from falling. 

The sagacious and penetrative reader will at once 
divine that the strong arm so opportunely wound round 
Betsy's dainty waist was none other than the gallant 
Walter's, in accordance with poetical fitness and all 
dramatic precedent. I grieve to say that, as a faithful 
chronicler, I am bound to offend histrionic propriety, 
and cruelly to dash all the romantic speculations 
which the reader may have indulged in. The sturdy 
arm which so seasonably upheld the drooping maiden 
was — alas ! — not Walter's, but Stivins's. 

Stivins was the postman, and had at that particular 
juncture arrived at the letter-box, with a view to clear 
it of its contents. 

Stivins, when off duty and out of his uniform, was a 
shoemaker ; and Betsy was one of his most respected 
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customer*. Still Stivins, though a shoemaker, was a 
man — nay, he possessed the susceptibility of half-a- 
dozen men — and was a perfect knight-errant when it 
became a question of succouring some weaker vessel 
It will, therefore, be readily understood that, when 
youth and beauty were allied to weakness, Stivins was 
not the individual to be found wanting. 

"Good lor', miss!" ejaculated the fortunate post- 
man, as he laid Betsy's fair head upon his shoulder — 
"good lor*, why you're fainting, Miss Lillyboy ! Oh, 
what's the matter? There, there, I've got ye — you 
are quite safe ! " 

Thrice happy Stivins ! 

"Tis only a slight — very slight faintness," said 
Betsy, recognising his voice. "Thank you, many 
times. I think I ran down the street too fast." 

And Betsy, rallying herself, presently recovered from 
her momentary vertigo, and regained her self-possession. 

The gallant Stivins released her with a respectful 
salutation, assuring Betsy of the happiness he felt in 
being the humble means, etc., etc. 

(I feel quite sure, from my own convictions of what 
my personal sentiments under like circumstances would 
be, that the gallant and susceptible Stivins spoke the 
truth.) 

Having delivered himself of the appropriate senti- 
ment which the occasion demanded, Stivins inserted 
the key into the door of the letter-box. 
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As Betsy turned to leave, a thought flashed across 
her mind, arresting her step and stirring her with re- 
newed emotion. 

" Mr. Stivins," she faltered, " may I ask you to do 
me a great kindness ? " And she pressed her hand 
against her aching heart. " I hope you will forgive 
me!" 

Happy Stivins ! 

"Forgive ye, Miss Lillyboy ! Lor* a mercy, wouldn't 
I do anything in the world to obleege ye, and be 
proud ! " 

(Stivins, you will remember, was a man as well as a 
shoemaker.) 

Betsy's face brightened ; so likewise did Stivins's. 

" It is in your power to do me a very great service, 
if you will." 

Enviable Stivins ! 

" Please name it, miss — do, please ; your orders 
shall be punctually attended to." 

And the peccant Stivins thought of the dainty foot 
it had been his privilege to measure, in the exercise of 
his calling. 

Betsy collected herself for a great moral effort — 

" I have just posted a letter here, addressed to 
Walter Freeman, Esq., Ivy Cottage, Stratford. It 
should not have been posted. Please give it me 
back." 

A cold tremor passed through the postman as this 
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modest request was preferred. It was apparently so 
trifling a matter, that Betsy looked for an instantaneous 
performance of it Quite a minute passed — a minute 
of painful suspense to the maiden, a minute of extra- 
ordinary mental scrimmage to the postman. Deliver 
up a letter ! Transgress the most stringent law under 
which he held his office ! He saw it all at a glance. 
This was one of those traps designed by the Post- 
master-General to test the letter-carriers. Betsy was 
in malignant league with St Martin's-le-Grand. This 
was one of those neat dodges by which postmen of 
doubtful virtue got tripped up. But Stivins could 
assure all the Postmasters-General in the universe, and 
all the Betsy Lillyboys who were the tools of those 
lynx-eyed functionaries, that he was proof against 
temptation, and wasn't going to be caught with that 
bait These were the reflections that occupied the 
subtle Stivins's mind for the one minute that Betsy stood 
waiting to see "her orders punctually attended to." 

" Miss Lillyboy," he began, closing one eye and 
turning the key in the lock — " I've been in Her 
Majesty's service now over ten year, and have had all 
sorts of tricks tried on me. Letters sealed, and letters 
not sealed ; letters containing coin, bank-notes, picters, 
books, clothing. Yes; one wery sewere winter, I had 
a packet which I couldn't deliver nowhere, and it 
contained a warm flannel weskit. Yes, miss — all sorts 
of dodges to catch me ; but I always resisted tempta- 
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tion, and I don't think" even you could induce me to 
go and do them things now. Anything in the world, 
miss, except to give up a letter, I should have been so 
very, very happy to do." 

" Oh ! pardon, pardon ! " ejaculated Betsy, with 
tears in her eyes. " Believe me, I never for a moment 
thought I was tempting you ! I see it now — oh, pray 
forgive me ! I was led away by my own blind 
selfishness. It seemed so trifling a thing, and it 
would have saved so much pain. But I am so sorry. 
I hope you are not hurt at my thoughtless request, 
Mr. Stivins ! " 

Before the postman could make a rejoinder of any 
kind, Betsy, overcome with shame and remorse, had 
quitted him and hurried home. 

Her grief was apparently infectious, for the postman 
brushed something from his cheek with the cuff of his 
coat, and watched Betsy's receding form. 

It took a minute for her to vanish, and the postman 
— who could, as we have seen, think a good deal in 
the space of a minute — was again engaged in a mental 
scrimmage. Presently, he emptied the letter-box, and 
pouncing upon a particular note, slipped it into his 
pocket instead of his bag. It was evident he was 
going to checkmate the Postmaster-General. 

A fresh access of agitation overcame Betsy when she 
was once again in her little home; for self-reproach 
now succeeded the short-lived indignation that had so 
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moved her, and a feeling of tenderness for the loving 
friend whom she had so hastily and unjustly re- 
pulsed now quite overcame her. But she had not 
time to surrender herself to the task of arranging her 
confused thoughts, for a single rap at the door startled 
her from the reverie to which she was yielding — a 
single, dull, portentous rap ! 

Who could it be now? It wasn't her uncle 
this time, for he almost invariably rang and 
knocked. 

But Betsy was not in the humour to waste time in 
speculation. She opened the door wide, and there 
stood the last person in the world she should have 
expected to see. It was Stivins ! 

"Oh, Miss Lillyboy," he faltered, "may I step 
inside a minute ? " 

"Certainly, Mr. Stivins. I hope you — you don't 
feel unwell. Step in." 

The postman entered, and, without an invitation, 
sat down. He looked like a ghost. 

" Please, miss, forgive me for the liberty, but the 
moment you were gone, I — I " — and Stivins wiped his 
forehead with the cuff of his coat — " I was thoroughly 
ashamed of myself for having suspected you were in 
league with the Postmaster-GeneraL" 

" With whom ? " 

"With the Postmaster-General, miss. As if you'd 
go and lend yourself to such things ! And then, when 
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you said it would save so much pain, and looked so 
distressed, it cut me to the heart, miss ; and I — I " — 
he wiped his moist temples again — " I determined to 
do it, and here it is." And Stivins laid a letter on the 
table. '"Walter Freeman, Esq., Ivy Cottage, Strat- 
ford ' — that's the article, miss." 

"Oh, no, no — Mr. Stivins, I couldn't — couldn't 
accept it, now that I know it was a temptation, and 
contrary to rules. Take it back." 

And Betsy turned away. 

" Miss Lillyboy," continued the postman, " it isn't 
my duty to make misery ; and it is my duty to serve 
my neighbour, if I can." 

" But the rules — the strict rules, Mr. Stivins. Oh, 
I can't take the letter back ! " And tears flooded the 
damsel's eyes. 

The reader knows that Stivins was a man as well as 
a shoemaker. He will therefore be prepared for a 
becoming act of self-devotion on his part, the instant 
he beheld so irresistible a sight. He bounded to his 
feet in a moment — 

" Miss Lillyboy, if it cost me my appointment, I'd 
do it ! Yes, if it ended in transportation, I'd do it ! " 
And at this point Stivins looked almost heroic " So 
there it is, miss ; and I'm proud, happy to have done 
you a kindness. There, there — not a word, please. 
I'm off ! God bless you. I know I'm doing the right 
thing. Good-bye, miss." And before Betsy could 
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offer another word of remonstrance, the gallant post- 
man was half-way down the street. 

A delicious relief, a sweet sense of a trouble averted, 
a glowing gratitude warmed the breast of the fair 
maiden as she witnessed the postman's manly kind- 
ness and contempt of consequences, the moment he 
perceived that her distress was genuine, and not 
fabricated in collusion with the Postmaster-General. 
And there lay the hateful letter — the fatal instrument 
of so much sorrow — arrested in its course. Shall she 
burn it at once? No — she will read its cruel, cold 
utterances first. It will be a deserved punishment to 
her. It will also be a kind of joy that her eye, and 
not his, shall glance over the relentless page, thus so 
opportunely robbed of its venomous power. With a 
bitter joy, a self-gratulation, and a self-reproach, she 
burst the cover — and sank swooning and petrified 
when she read as follows : — 

" Dearest Walter, — The more I think of our en- 
gagement, the more content I feel ; and I write a line, 
in case I shouldn't see you to-night, to say that every- 
thing is arranged as you wished for the 24th. Don't 
forget the ring. I'm so busy preparing. — In haste, 
, believe me, dearest Walter, your ever-affectionate 

"Juliet." 

The gallant Stivins had, in his laudable but, under 
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the circumstances, reprehensible desire to make his 
fair client happy, unconsciously dealt her the direst 
blow imaginable — he had handed her the wrong 
letter ! 

By one of those chances which thwart the best 
human intentions, there was unhappily a second letter 
addressed to Walter Freeman, posted at that particu- 
lar time and place. 

Stivins had not contemplated the possibility of a 
coincidence like this; a second letter, — and such a 
letter ! 

Alas for Betsy ! 



CHAPTER III. 

WHAT has become of Lillyboy ? 
We meet him in Epping Forest — walking, 
walking, walking. Regardless of flagging muscles ; 
oblivious of the increasing bend of the vertebral column, 
and of the inevitable collapse of his little store of 
stamina — here he is, walking, walking, walking ! But, 
though his body is at the outskirts of the metropoli- 
tan postal district, his mind is in its very centre. His 
flesh is in Essex ; his spirit in Abchurch-lane. 

" I can conscientiously aver," thought he, as he 
mopped his wet forehead, and wiped the lining of his 
hat, "that I try to do my duty. I am ordered to 
walk and enjoy myself — then to enjoy myself and 
walk— then to rest awhile — and then to walk again. 
IVe made forty steps to the minute for one hour and 
three-quarters, by my chronometer ! and here we are, 
in the very heart of the forest. I suppose, therefore, 
I am in the very act of enjoying myself perfectly — I 
am, in a word, happy. Betsy said so. No doubt 
Betsy knows better than I do— bless her heart ! but, 
if I might express an opinion, I should say the happi- 
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ness is extremely questionable, but the fatigue is quite 
certain." 

Walk, walk, walk. 

" These, I suppose, are trees," and Lillyboy care- 
fully adjusted his spectacles. " Yes, trees, there can 
be no doubt of that ; trees — fine old trees, in all 
probability. This is, possibly, an oak ; but I feel 
dubious on the point I know an oak stool well 
enough; but I don't recognise the material here. 
This tree is, I dare say, made of deal. Truly wonder- 
ful ! This is a branch of mahogany, perhaps. Ah, 
what a lovely ruler it would make!" 

Walk, walk. 

" I dare be sworn this tree is wainscot Solid ? No 
— veneer, I do believe ! " exclaimed he, peeling off 
a morsel of the bark. "There's deception even 
here." 

Walk — enjoy : enjoy — walk. 

" The road is level here. I can do my duty with 
less distress here than yonder. I wish the forest were 
as smooth as our office floor, or paved like Abchurch- 
lane. What on earth can people find in slopes and 
hollows, hills and holes, that they should torment 
their poor feet for the sake of enjoying themselves, as 
I am ordered to do ? / call it penance ; but Betsy 
says it is happiness; so I suppose I am happy." 

Walk, walk, walk. 

"Why, it is positively sinful to be so idle. Stay, 
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I'll do some mental arithmetic, for fear I should get 
out of practice." 

And Jeremiah counted his steps to and fro, with his 
eyes closed. 

" Forty-five strides to the minute — 2,700 to the 
hour,; from which I must deduct a percentage for 
pauses and turns — say \2\ per centum, which amounts 
to 337|. This leaves a balance in my favour of 2,362!. 
Consequently, if I go on walking and enjoying myself 
for a considerable period — say a week — I shall have 
a total of Dash it ! what's that ? " 

All Jeremiah's calculations were scattered to the 
winds by a contretemps. He stumbled over an object 
on the ground, which almost precipitated him head- 
foremost among the daisies and buttercups. 

" What the deuce is it ? " exclaimed our hero, as he 
stooped to inspect the impediment in his path. " A 
stone? — no. Turf? — no. An animal, I verily believe 
— yes, without doubt, an animal ! Species, domestic 
cat Stay," abruptly exclaimed he, as he raised a 
hare from the ground, "it certainly bears a strong 
resemblance to that useful animal; but a well regulated, 
properly disposed, orthodox mouser usually has shorter 
ears and a longer tail ; so it can hardly be a cat. No, 
it can't possibly be a cat" 

And Lillyboy laid the animal on the turf, and ad- 
justed his spectacles. 

" I have it ! " he ejaculated, " 'tis assuredly either a 
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rabbit or a hare. By its size, no doubt a hare. Poor 
creature, I hope I didn't hurt it ! " And he thereupon 
stroked the prostrate brute, and patted her back. 
" But what's this round the cat's — I mean the hare's 
— neck ? " he inquired, as he manipulated a wire which 
was tightly drawn round the animal's thorax. "A 
wire ! — what's that for, I wonder ? Not for ornament, 
I reckon — for it is attached to this stump. Perhaps 
the owner of the poor thing tethered it, as they do the 
cows and donkeys, to prevent them from straying 
How ingenious, and how humane, too ! Yet, stay ; it 
is tight — tight as possible. How cruel! Why, the 
creature is choking — oh, horrible ! " 

Jeremiah had quite as much common sense as many 
other people who are clever at abstract arithmetical 
problems; consequently he did not fail at length to 
understand that the whole thing was a contrivance of 
man — cruel man — to snare and kill the inferior animal. 
His first step was to emancipate the unfortunate hare 
from the fatal wire. 

" There, there, my poor friend, the villainous thing 
is removed. Go ! " he exclaimed, with a benevolent 
emphasis, as he tried to assist the hare on to her legs. 
" Go ! Why, she doesn't move ! So thoroughly tame 
— perhaps fatigued. But this places me in an un- 
pleasant quandary. I can't leave a fellow-creature — I 
mean, a hare — in this pitiable condition, to perish, or 
fall into the hands of her persecutors. It would be 
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the very height of inhumanity ; and I can't put the 
brute out of her misery by slaying her — that would be 
a misdemeanour. What shall I do ? " asked Jeremiah 
of himself, in great perplexity. " I wish Betsy were 
here to advise me. Forsake or. take the animal 
appears to me to be equally fraught with disagreeable, 
if not serious, consequences." 

And our hero revolved the question in his mind. 

" Ah ! " he ejaculated, as a bright thought developed 
itself. " I am alone, and unobserved — far in the track- 
less recesses of the boundless and impenetrable forest. 
Who's to see or interfere with me ? My dear, my in- 
separable, my very own blue bag affords the solution ! " 

And Jeremiah proudly drew that article from his 
coat-tail pocket. 

" What a felicitous idea it was of mine !" he meditated 
aloud, as he unrolled the bag. "I was as near as 
possible coming without thee, my very own, my other 
self, my badge of office ! Come ! into thy secret 
depths will I confide my sinking little friend, and will 
convey her home to Betsy to nurse. A few days' rest 
and a liberal diet will soon render her convalescent, 
and we shall then have the proud satisfaction of restor- 
ing her to her native wilds ! Come, my pretty puss ! " 

And with those endearing words, Jeremiah slid the 
animal into his bag. 

As he performed this humane act, his eye fell upon 
an object affixed to a tree exactly facing him — and it 
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had the effect of Medusa's head upon our copying 
clerk : he was simply petrified. He was not precisely 
statuesque in his pose, but he was quite as rigid as 
any fabled victim of Gorgon. The portentous object 
— the aegis which affected this sudden paralysis, was a 
board bearing the terrible legend in large characters, 
" Poachers beware ! " 

Now we know that Jeremiah was a man of a plain, 
unvarnished character and speech ; and if he could 
not always follow the rhapsodical flights of imaginative 
people, he had a faculty for understanding plain state- 
ments. The epigrammatic terseness of the threat 
that stared him in the face struck him with stupendous 
force, and transfixed him, as I have narrated. 

" Heavens ! " he ejaculated, " these words are 
addressed to me ! Can it be that I have unknowingly 
— unwittingly, undesignedly, without malice prepense, 
perpetrated a misdemeanour, and laid myself open to 
the offended laws of my country ? Prosecution, trial, 
conviction, punishment ! — discharge from office, dis- 
grace, beggary, ruin, death in the workhouse ! Ah, I 
see it all ! A horrid vista opens before my intelligence 1 
Justice is on my track ; the grip of its myrmidons is 
on my shoulder — I feel it ; yes ! I surrender — I am 
loaded with irons ! — ' To the galleys — away with him ! ' 
Ha ! ha ! " 

And Jeremiah laughed like a lunatic. 

" But wait a bit," he added, after a moment's re- 
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flection: "perhaps it a'in't so bad as that yet. Ha ! 
ha I what an imagination I possess ! Who'd have 
thought it? Why, what a born fool I am! All I have 
got to do is to empty the bag, start the hare, away 
she goes, and all danger vanishes ! " 

And, in an access of joy at this palpable solution of 
the difficulty, Lillyboy opened the bag, and peered 
into it. 

" Dead ! Too late— too late ! Dead ! " 

The hare was, in fact, as dead as if she had been 
jugged as well as bagged. 

A fresh phase of terror, of course, succeeded this 
appalling discovery, leaving Jeremiah less statuesque 
but more rigid in his posture than before — his head 
being thrust into the sack. 

" Slain ! and I am accessory after the fact ! Nay, 
a principal ; for I do believe I've suffocated the brute ! 
Yes, if I had let her alone, she would have recovered. 
And I — oh lor* ! oh lor* ! who's this coming towards 
me? Only an excursionist, like myself, I hope — 
come here to enjoy himself and walk, then to walk 
and enjoy himself ! Alas, no ! it is an informer, a 
keeper — I'm lost, lost, lost ! " 

The individual was, in fact, a keeper; and he 
made straight for Jeremiah, whom he scanned with the 
analytical eye of a Lavater. 

"Queer character, I reckon," he reflected, as he* 
summed up our hero from . hat to heel. " The sight 
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of me has scared him mightily ; but that a'in't a proof 
of wiciousness. There's no wice in he ! A quill- 
driver — look at his elbows! perhaps a poet, with a 
sackful of his rubbish ; or a hartist a-studying natur'. 
Good morrow, sir." 

Lillyboy started visibly, and looked guilt itself, 
which satisfied the keeper that he was spotless. 

u Thank you — I mean, yes — good morning, sir," 
responded our friend. 

" Have you seen any suspicious characters lurking 
hereabout, sir ? " demanded the keeper. 

"Suspicious characters?" echoed poor Jeremiah, 
aghast. 

"Ay, sir — Woodford roughs. I'm told there's a 
gang on 'em working this end of the forest with 
snags and gins. You hav'n't seen any, I sup- 
pose ? " 

" Do you mean — poachers ? " gasped Lillyboy, with 
a choking sensation in the throat. 

" Yes, sir, poachers. By Jove, if I only catch one 
on 'em, he'll have but a short shrift ! " 

And the keeper flourished a stout stick exactly over 
Jeremiah's head. 

" Oh, no, sir ! believe me, I hav'n't seen a single 
living thing — at least, not a single human being ; only 
a — I mean, sir, you're the first person I've seen 
here." 

And Jeremiah wiped the sweat from his brow. 
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" I fear, sir," urged the keeper, as he remarked 
Lillyboy's agitation — "I fear, sir, you're a little 
nervous; overworked, perhaps? Ah, you town 
gentlemen always overshoot the mark." 

" Shoot ! " cried Jeremiah, distressed. " I hav'n't 
shot ! I swear I hav'n't ! Never had a gun in my 
hands in my life." 

" Mad, mad ! " reflected the keeper, eyeing him 
with compassion. " I hope, sir, you will thoroughly 
enjoy yourself." 

"Enjoy myself, eh? Oh, yes. Betsy says so," 
responded Liliyboy vaguely. 

" Poor soul ! " meditated the keeper. " What a 
glorious morning, sir ! " he remarked, to create a 
diversion. 

" Is it, sir? Oh, yes, I see it is." 

" A delicious air stirring," continued the keeper. 

" A hare stirring ! " ejaculated Liliyboy, with 
agitation. "Whose hare? What hare? It doesn't 
stir a bit ! I wish it did ! " 

" Poor creature ! dead to reason ! " soliloquised 
the keeper. 

"I know it — I know it, sir; the poor creature is 
quite dead ! " 

And Liliyboy buried his face in his hands. 

The keeper saw how hopeless it was to attempt to 
hold a rational conversation with a hopeless lunatic ; 
so, with a pitying glance at the unhappy Jeremiah, he 
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turned on his heels, and quietly walked away, ex- 
claiming, " I'll give it up." 

" Give it up ! " echoed our hero, with his face still 
buried in his pocket-handkerchief, unconscious of the 
keeper's departure. " Well, let the worst come, I can't 
conceal it any longer. There it is, Mr. Keeper, in the 
bag. But oh, sir, forgive me when I tell you, upon 
the honour of a Lillyboy, that it is my first offence. 
Oh, forgive me — if not for my own sake, at least for 
Betsy's ! I vow I'll never again take a walk — that is 
a hare — I mean a holiday ; for of course, if I don't 
take holidays I can't take walks, and if I don't take 
walks I can't take hares. It was a pure act of 
humanity my taking the holiday — I mean the walk — 
no, I mean the hare ! And — and, as long as I live 
I'll never ask the firm for another hare — I mean a 
holiday ! I'll gladly give it up, Mr. Keeper, since 
you wish it ! Here it is, sir ! " 

And then, for the first time, Lillyboy discovered 
that the man was gone, and was at that moment 
vanishing in the distance. 

" Gone ! " gasped the copying clerk — " gone ! Ah, 
I understand — he's gone for assistance. He doesn't 
like to tackle me ! I own I look ferocious. He, no 
doubt, thinks I am armed. He'll be back presently 
with constables and handcuffs ! Wait, there's a 
chance for me yet. I'll run for it If I can but 
reach yonder pool, and fling the carcase into it, it will 
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sink to the bottom ; all trace of it will thus be lost, 
and I shall escape the fangs of justice after all ! Here 
goes ! " 

And Jeremiah fairly bolted, with an activity which 
would have fairly astonished his employers — Hooker, 
Crooker, and Booker — and frightened Betsy out of 
her life. 

Lillyboy and the keeper were not the only visitors to 
that corner of the forest on this particular morning. 
Two skulking, bespattered, ill-conditioned individuals 
were lurking in the secluded quarter where the pool 
was, and lay concealed among the rank vegetation, 
when they heard our hero's approaching footfall. 

," Hist, Bill !— what's that ? " 

" Somebody's coming ! Keeper ! Lie close, Sam." 

" You fool ! " responded the first poacher, " if we 
stay here we shall be overhauled, as sure as a gun." 

" Well, then, let's mount this tree." 

" Right ! " answered the other. 

And without losing an instant they climbed the tree 
like squirrels, and lay secure among the branches. 

Jeremiah reached the brink of the pool with a wild 
air, and in a state of physical prostration, after the 
long run. He flung himself down upon the grass, 
laying his hat on one side of him, and the blue bag 
on the other. 

" I think I'm saved," he meditated. " My presence 
of mind has baffled the wily keeper. When he and 
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his hateful myrmidons return, I can laugh in their 
faces; for the unfortunate hare will be safe under 
eight feet of muddy water." 

And Jeremiah smiled triumphantly, taking up the 
bag. 

"Sam," said the first poacher, in a low tone, 
" what's up now ? " 

" Blest if I know," responded the other. " Hush ! " 

Jeremiah drew the strings of the blue bag, and 
peered into it anxiously. 

" Yes, dead — quite dead !" he muttered ; " so my 
conscience will acquit me of inhumanity in commit- 
ting the body to the waters. Not a living creature 
observes me. Not a soul is hereabout to tell the 
horrid tale ; and this one simple operation preserves 
me from obloquy — shame — ruin — the galleys — the 
workhouse — premature death ! " 

And Jeremiah gave a laugh which you would 
scarcely expect to hear outside Colney Hatch. 

"BUI, here's ago !" 

" What d'ye mean, Sam ? » 

" The cove is a-gomg to drown hisself ! " 

" What a lark ! Hi ! old fellow — the pond's awful 
deep ! " 

" And wet." 

" And dirty. » 

" Newts ! " 

" Frogs ! " 
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" No end on 'em ! So, now for't, old boy, head 
first ! " 

Lillyboy sat up, aghast, as these sounds reached 
him from invisible lips, and stared about him in the 
wildest alarm. 

" I say, Sam, his head's as bald as my knee ! " 

"Hi! old fellow, what's become of your hair, eh? w 

" In his pocket, I s'pose ! " 

" Or in his blue bag — ha ! ha ! " 

" Horror ! " ejaculated Jeremiah, smiting his brow, 
" horror, horror ! Surrounded by spies— seen, de- 
tected in the act ! Lost, lost ! " 

And the poor clerk, feeling that a dread Nemesis 
pursued him, fell prostrate in a swoon. 

" Why, Bill," said one of the poachers, " the old 
chap has altered his mind. Instead of drowning 
hisself, he's going to have a nap." 

"Then, noVs the time for us, Sam, to grab the bag." 

"Of course." 

And the knaves descended the tree. 

u Is he gone off? " asked one. 

" As sound as a church. Look alive ! " 

And his companion took up the blue bag. 

" It's heavy ! By jingo, it's a good haul ! " 

"What's in it?" asked the other. 

And Sam, having peeped into the bag, burst out 
laughing. 

" What is it, you fool ? » 
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" Look," replied Sam. 

Bill, in his turn, scrutinised the contents of the 
sack ; and, like his accomplice, laughed outright 

" Why, he's the same trade as us — ha ! ha ! " 

" Who'd ha' thought it, to look at him ? " 

"A rival in our own line — ha! ha! And the 
vagabond has taken one of our snags ! " 

"Let's pay him out." 

" How ? By throwing him into the pond ? " 

" No. By taking our own property, and leaving 
him to his thoughts." 

" What, take the snag ? " 

" No ; the hare — bag and all ! * 

" Bravo ! Sam ; what a head youVe got ! Give us 
hold on't — ha ! ha ! By jingo, he's waking ! Fly ! " 

And thereupon the two poachers flitted away like 
shadows. 

When the unhappy Jeremiah returned to conscious- 
ness, the sun was low in the sky, and the haze of 
approaching evening obscured the scene. 

" Where am I ? " he asked himself. " This, surely, 
isn't my back parlour. It isn't Abchurch-lane, either. 
This isn't my department. I'm not on my oak stool, 
am I ? No. Ah ! I begin to arrange my faculties. 
I'm out for a holiday. I'm enjoying myself anc( 
walking; then walking and enjoying myself in Epping 
Forest Yes — the real position of affairs is gradually 
dawning on my memory, I have killed a hare — yes, 
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yes; that was it. Keeper, spies, bag — where's the 
bag? Gone ! Vanished — hare and all ! " 

Poor Lillyboy searched the spot in vain. Every- 
thing had vanished — except the pond. He felt how 
hopelessly he was lost He viewed at a glance the 
inevitable retribution that awaited him for having 
bagged a hare without a licence. How can he return 
to Betsy ? How can he again enter the home which 
his misdemeanour had made a desolation ? How can 
he ever again appear in the presence of the firm ! 

There is an alternative. 

That alternative lies before him — the pond ! 

Before I proceed to narrate the heartrending sequel 
which the intelligent reader will have too sadly anti- 
cipated, I think it due to the memory of our Jeremiah 
to say that he was most assuredly non compos mentis at 
this juncture. He was, as we have seen, a man of 
high sensibility ; and the extraordinary succession of 
painful circumstances which had clouded the holiday 
upon which he and Betsy had so hopefully reckoned, 
had acted upon his nervous system to such a degree, 
that I feel confident no jury in the kingdom could 
have come to any other conclusion than that of "tem- 
porary insanity. " 

Jeremiah gazed at the pond ! 

Who shall say what thoughts of home, of office, of 
business, of Betsy, flashed across his heated fancy at 
that terrible moment ? 
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Jeremiah drew near the pond ! 

Shall he end his troubles where he intended to 
finish the hare ? 

" Yes ! " 

No other word escaped him; but volumes were 
expressed in this monosyllable — for it was said with a 
hiss, between his closed teeth. 

He looked calm at that moment ; for the turbulent 
emotions that so racked him were spell-bound in the 
resolution that he had formed. 

He drew nearer to the pond ! 

One, two, three ; and, with a parting tender thought 
flashed back to home and Betsy, the rash man took 
the fatal leap ! 



As it happened, however, the murky pool proved to 
be only eight inches deep instead of eight feet — 
thanks to a dry season. Consequently, in place of 
Lethe, our sinner only found mud. But the mud had 
a drastic effect, and his megrims were purged away in 
a moment. , His fevered brow was cooled in the un- 
pellucid waters of the pond. He arose refreshed, re- 
deemed — a soberer, wiser, but a mud-bespattered man. 

In a few minutes he had quitted the pond ; and in 
half-an-hour he had left the forest, bending his steps 
towards Hackney Wick. By the time he reached 
home, night had closed in. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BETSY had recovered her wonted self-possession. 
The fortuitous discovery which she had made 
in the letter which Stivins inadvertently handed to her 
had indeed annihilated the fond delusion she had so 
long nursed ; but the feeling which dominated her most 
was a filial tenderness for her uncle ; and, as night 
drew on, every personal thought gave way to anxiety 
for him, which was at length relieved by his familiar 
ring at the bell. 

" Dearest, dearest uncle ! " she exclaimed, as she 
threw her arms around his neck. " How late you are ! 
— and oh ! how soiled your coat is ! " 

" Ye-es, I— I fell into the mud ! " 

" Dear, dear ! how unlucky you are ! Well, never 
mind I " and Betsy helped her uncle to extricate him- 
self from his coat 

Jeremiah sat down, looking absent and dejected. 

" Well, dear, tell me all you have seen/' said she, 
with a view to arouse him. " You have been all day 
long in the lovely country. What have you been 
doing?" 

" Doing? What you ordered me to do, Betsy. " 
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" What was that ? " 

"Walking about" 

" What else ? " 

" Enjoying myself." 

" Yes, yes — but what then ? " 

" Why, walking about again ! — and," continued 
Jeremiah, starting to his feet and pacing the room, 
" if you think I hav'n't walked about and enjoyed my- 
self enough, Betsy, I'll continue the process here, in 
this room ! But no power on earth shall ever again 
compel me to enjoy myself and walk, and walk and 
enjoy myself, in that abhorred forest ! Tell me when 
I've done it long enough, Betsy, then I'll stop." 

Betsy was quite upset by this very unwonted con- 
duct of her uncle, and half suspected that he must 
have been slaking his thirsty soul with a liquid more 
stimulating than his customary glass of water. So she 
affectionately, but forcibly, placed him in his easy chair. 

" Come, come, dear, tell me all the news. What 
have you picked up ? " 

" Picked up ! " echoed Jeremiah, and looking fiercely 
at his niece. " How dare you, Betsy, taunt me with 
my crimes ! " 

" Crimes, dearest uncle ! Surely gathering wild 
flowers is not a crime ! " 

" Oh ! wild flowers 1 Hav'n't seen any." 

" None ! Is it possible ? Did the birds sing sweetly?" 

" Hav'n't heard any." 

15 
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" No birds in the forest ! I'm astonished ! Was 
the sun pleasant, dear? " 

" Didn't notice it." 

" Not notice the sun ! How very odd ! But the 
grass was very green — eh ? " 

«< Didn't look at it." 

" Didn't look at the grass, or the sun, or the birds, 
or the flowers ! How singular ! " mused Betsy, with 
increasing anxiety. " But the trees, dear uncle ? " 

" Trees — trees ! Don't think I noticed any — not 
one.'* 



" No trees in the forest ? " 

" Yes — stay, I saw one ; and on it I beheld- 



» 



" Go on, dear. Flowers, or other foliage ? " 

" On it I beheld — ' Poachers Beware ! ' " 

" Uncle ! " exclaimed Betsy, now fairly alarmed at 
his eccentric behaviour; "Why do you afflict me 
thus with your drolleries ? " 

" Drolleries ! — the darkest, saddest, wretchedest day 
of my whole life — my holiday— she calls ' droll.' " 

Betsy made no reply, but sat beside her uncle, 
soothing him with her tender caresses, hoping the 
agitation under which he laboured would speedily 
pass away. 

This quiet interval was interrupted by a knock and 
a ring at the door. Walter's knock and ring ! " 

"How dare he come after the repellent letter? 
What right has he to come — monster of deceit ! " was 
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the thought which flashed through her mind as the 
bell tintillated. 

" Betsy, child, open the door ; that's Walter Free- 
man," urged her uncle, perceiving her hesitation. 

" Do you wish me to admit him ? " she asked. 

" Why not ? " 

" Well, yes, he had better come in," she replied ; 
adding in her own thought, " it is better that I should 
at once convict him to his face, and for ever put a stop 
to this deceit." 

Thereupon she opened the door. Walter entered 
with his accustomed bonhomie, leaving a hamper in 
the hall. 

" Have you received a — a letter, Mr. Freeman ? " 
quietly asked Betsy, without any apparent emotion, as 
she admitted him. 

" I have," replied Walter, with gaiety. 

His manner surprised Betsy. There was certainly 
nothing in her letter calculated to make him hilarious. 

" And you are come here in spite of the letter ? " 
she asked, gravely. 

" On the contrary, I have come in consequence of 
it Happy — happy day ! " replied Walter, with a 
beaming face. 

This rejoinder still more perplexed Betsy. 

" And you received a letter from me this morning ? " 
he asked in his turn. 

"I did." 
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" That is well." 

And Freeman entered the parlour. 

He found it difficult to account for the depression 
which was manifest upon the faces of Lillyboy and his 
niece ; while Betsy, on the other hand, was equally 
puzzled on observing the high glee in which he 
appeared to be. 

" Mr. Lillyboy," he said, after an interval, " I have 
brought the solution to the problem which I v 

" Thank you," interrupted Jeremiah. " I can't 
look at it to-night" 

" Hem ! And, Miss Betsy, I have taken the liberty^ 
of bringing a small bottle of Frangi " 

" Excuse me, sir," interposed Betsy — " I must ask 
to be allowed to decline it Present it to — Juliet ! " she 
added, in a lower tone. 

" To Juliet ? " 

" Yes, sir. I imagine she has the best title to it ! " 

And Betsy moved away. 

" Miss Lillyboy," exclaimed Walter, following her, 
" I do not understand you." 

"Possibly you may better understand .this." 

And Betsy handed him the letter which Stivins had 
in mistake given to her in place of her own. 

" How came you by it ? " he demanded, incredulously, 
as he recognised the signature. 

" Kind fortune favoured me so far as to put me 
in possession of it, as a great defence against a cruel 
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and heartless designer," she replied, with crushing 
coldness. 

" I pray you, Miss Betsy, explain yourself." 

" What good end could you serve, sir, by addressing 
such a letter to me as that which I received from you 
this morning, when " 

Betsy faltered. 

" I entreat you to proceed," urged Walter. 

" — When Juliet at other times claims your fealty ? " 

"How!— Juliet?" 

" Yes, if I read yonder note rightly." 

Freeman looked alarmed — bewildered — and at 
length amused. 

" Can it be," he said, in a low tone to himself, but 
sufficiently loud for Betsy to hear — "can it be that 
Betsy is jealous of my revered aunt, aged fifty-four? " 

" Your aunt, sir ? " 

" Yes, undoubtedly ; and a man may not marry his 
aunt ! " 

" Bah, sir — equivocation ! Perhaps you will, then, 
explain the engagement to which she alludes." 

" An engagement to take her to the Royal Botanical 
Gardens' ftte, on the 24th." 

"And the ring, Mr. Freeman?" 

" A key ring, which she has asked me to purchase 
for her ! " 

There was so much frankness in Walter's ready re- 
joinder, that there could be no doubt of his truth. 
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Both he and Betsy laughed at this simple solution ; 
but the former again demanded how the letter 
came into Betsy's possession — which she eventually 
explained. 

"But," continued Walter, " IVe received no such 
letter as you say you posted to me. The only one I 
have had to-day was from a solicitor, which I will 
explain presently, and which brings me here to-night 
with a light heart." 

Before further explanations could be asked for or 
made, another knock was heard at the door. It was 
Stivins again. 

" Oh, miss," he exclaimed, as Betsy opened the door, 
" I hope I a'in't done no mischief; but when I sorted 
my letters this morning, I found another addressed to 
the gentleman at Ivy Cottage, Stratford; and thinking 
maybe IVe given Miss Lillyboy the wrong one, I 
thought I'd better bring it to you — in spite of the 
Postmaster-General. IVe been too busy all day — but 
I hope it's not too late ? " 

" Quite right," eagerly replied Betsy, grasping the 
letter ; " the gentleman to whom it is addressed is 
here. I have just given him the other. This is the 
one I wished to stop. Many, many thanks, Mr, 
Stivins ! " and with her smile rejoicing his heart, the 
shoemaker — who was, you will remember, likewise a 
man — took his leave ; and Betsy crushed the unkind 
letter out of shape, and threw it into the fire. 
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Lillyboy entering the room at this time, Freeman 
addressed him, saying, — 

" Dear friend, I have brought for your acceptance 
a head of game." 

" You are a worthy, good fellow ! " responded 
Jeremiah ; " and always contriving some kindness, 
and bringing us some delicacy." 

" I saw it as I came along, at Puffin's, the poulterer, 
and couldn't resist the temptation of laying hands 
upon it." 

" My dear Freeman, we can never repay you for 
half your good deeds ! " 

" I shall presently ask you to wipe off the score at 
one stroke ! " replied Walter, as he laughingly fetched 
the hamper, and opening it, drew forth a hare. " I'm 
told it's fresh. Killed this morning." 

As Lillyboy's eye fell upon the animal, a cry of 
terror escaped him. Gasping for breath, he sank into 
a chair. 

" Oh, uncle — uncle, dearest ! what is the matter 
now ? " 

" Dear Mr. Lillyboy, what ails you ? " 

" Away, sir — hence ! Out of my house ! Unhappy 
that I am, to be pursued by foes even to my own 
hearth ! Away ! " 

" Dearest uncle ! " ejaculated Betsy, in great dis- 
tress, " what can these wild words mean ? " 

" The very same hare that has cast a gloom over 
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my existence ! I know it by the mark round the 
throat. Yes — yes, the same ! I should not have 
expected this ofyou 9 Mr. Freeman ! " 

And Jeremiah shook his fist almost in Walter's 
face. 

" Where did you say it came from ? " asked Betsy, 
turning to Freeman. 

" From Puffin's, the poulterer." 

The conversation was interrupted by still another 
mysterious knock at the door. The knocker, at all 
events, had had no holiday on that day ! 

Freeman volunteered to open the door. 

In stepped the keeper. 

At sight of this functionary, poor Lillyboy was 
frightened afresh, and shook in every limb. The 
keeper held in his hand a blue bag. The moment 
Lillyboy recognized his lost and cherished article of 
furniture, he rushed towards the keeper with clasped 
hands, saying, with an imploring gesture,— 

" Oh, sir, forgive me — for Betsy's sake ! But, 
believe me, I didn't poach it. I swear I didn't ! I 
took it out of pure humanity." 

" You took the bag out of pure humanity ? " de- 
manded the keeper, astonished. 

" No, no !— the hare ! " 

"What hare? I said nothing about a hare! I 
came to speak about this bag." 

" I borrowed it — I borrowed it I " 
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u What — borrowed a hare ? " 

" No, no, the bag ! n 

" Why, sir, you said just now you took it out of 
pure humanity. Dashed if I can quite make you out ! 
Goodness knows, I never suspected you of borrowing 
a hare. I came to return this bag, which I picked 
up on my rounds, with your name and address inside. 
But, hallo! what's this? One of our hares — I can 
swear to that! Poached, too, and fresh killed this 
morning ! How's this ? " he asked, with an ominous 
frown. 

Lillyboy could only gasp, — 

" I — I knew my holiday would be my ruin ! " and 
buried his face in his hands, while Betsy tried to 
assuage his anguish. 

Freeman, however, soon satisfied the keeper as to 
the fact of his having purchased it at Puffin's. 

" Oh, Puffin's ! " replied the keeper. " A regular 
dealer in poached game ! I know Puffin of old. All 
the rascals take their plunder there. I'm quite satis- 
fied, sir, and think I need not intrude any longer, and 
humbly apologise for having hurt the gentleman's 
feelings." 

And the keeper thereupon took his leave. 

When. Lillyboy opened his eyes in the expectation 
of having to submit his wrists to the grip of the hand- 
cuffs, he found himself in his easy chair, with Freeman 
and Betsy on either side, watching him affectionately. 
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After a sufficient interval had elapsed for the restor- 
ation of everybody's composure, Freeman turned to 
Jeremiah, and said, — 

" Mr. Lillyboy, I have a communication to make to 
you, and one which may not be uninteresting to Miss 
Betsy ; but before I do so allow me to ask your per- 
mission to offer your niece a — a bottle of Frangipanni." 

This original preamble of Walter's was, as might be 
supposed, a pure enigma to Jeremiah, who could only 
stammer, — 

" I hope you will allow me to pay for it." 

" I shall ask you to pay off the score presently, sir," 
continued Walter, producing the bottle of scent. 
Betsy understood that it had a symbolic intention ; 
and when he offered it to her, she gracefully, though 
with a visible tremor, accepted it. 

" Then I may speak freely ? " whispered Walter, as 
he pressed the hand which received the bottle. 

An approving smile was Betsy's only reply. 

" The announcement I have to make is this : — I 
this morning received a letter from a firm of solicitors, 
informing me that my godfather, who lately died, has 
bequeathed me property to the extent of ^500 a- 
year." 

Walter paused to take breath. 

" I congratulate you with all my heart," frankly 
exclaimed Lillyboy. " You deserve every penny of it." 

" You will hardly say so when you find that I do 
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not consider myself rich enough, but am bent on 
robbing you, sir ! " 

" Eh ? " inquired Lillyboy, turning in his seat 

Freeman continued, clearing his throat, — 

" Up to this day, sir, my very modest means have 
sealed my lips against the expression of the desire 
of my heart ; and, had things remained as they were, 
the struggle between impulse and duty would have 
been severe and long, but duty would have prevailed, 
and I should have continued mute." 

He again paused to clear his throat, and took a 
draught of water. Betsy was very pale, but calm and 
happy. Lillyboy looked more puzzled than ever. 

Resumed Freeman, — 

" The unexpected tidings which I have just com- 
municated to you, sir, have removed the cruel 
impediment, and I am in a position to avow frankly 
the hope of my life. I desire, sir, to rob you of your 
greatest treasure !" 

Jeremiah looked round anxiously for his blue bag. 
Walter comprehended the gesture, and hastened to 
moderate his apprehensions. 

" Nay, sir — it is not the precious blue bag that I 
covet. Heaven forbid ! I could not find it in my 
heart to deprive you of that treasure. The one which 
I desire to rob you of is — your niece." 

The announcement fell like a thunderbolt upon 
poor Lillyboy, who had thoroughly believed that 
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Walter's insatiable love of chess was the only motive 
that had brought him, night after night, four or five 
miles, in all weathers, for the last two years. This dis- 
covery was a terrible climax to the troubles of the day. 

Betsy flung herself into her uncle's arms, and burst 
into tears. Lillyboy's fortitude also gave way, and 
there was a long pause. 

Presently, Lillyboy rose tremulously to his feet, and 
placing Betsy's hand in Walter's, could only articu- 
late, — 

" Speak to her, Walter. If you can win her, she is 
yours. My days are well-nigh run out. It is right 
that there should be another bosom to shelter her. 
Kiss me, dear child — kiss me." 

Betsy was locked in his embrace for many minutes ; 
and when he released her, big tears were coursing 
each other down his pale, thin cheeks. His heart 
was too full to say another word. Presently, he took 
Betsy's hand, gently placed it in Walter's, and, look- 
ing Heavenward, silently invoked a blessing upon the 
twain ; then, tottering from the room, left the lovers 
together. 



FLOWERS. 

OH, flower, in gaudy colours drest, 
Or tinted with the humblest dye, 
A world of language lies compressed 
Within the " closure of thy breast " 

Secure from common eye ; 
The power to read it is confined 
To him of a reflective mind. 

I wander through a gay parterre, 

The beds with choicest colours dight ; 
I cull a blossom here and there 
Of lovely form and texture rare, 

All gorgeous to the sight ; 
One thing they lack, and one alone, 
I scent for perfume — there is none. 

I strolled to a neglected spot 

Removed from all that bright array, 
And there, untended and forgot, 
Beneath the shade a purple knot 

Of modest violets lay ; 
I tossed the gaudy nosegay by, 
And culled the violets tenderlv. 
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And so in lite : the gayest sheen 

Will oft invite the traveller's eye ; 
While purer grace and fairer mien, 
Unsought, unseeking, and unseen, 

Escape the passer-by. 
Such souls, unused, unfit to roam, 
Sweeten the sanctity of home. 

Wild flowers for me ! For they alone 

Of nature and of freedom breathe. 
Like children to the world unknown, 
Fair as the vale where they have grown, 

Tis these I love to wreathe ; 
And when they die their fragrant breath 
Will linger with us after death. 

The cultured flower will early fade, 

And snap in stress of wind or rain ; 
And beauty in her pomp arrayed, 
Lovely by Art's fictitious aid, 

Unnatural and vain, 
Fades early too. Her bloom once fled, 
Art mocks her with its paint instead ! 



THE CAPTIVE'S CAPTIVE. 

YOUNG Love and I a joust together 
Had upon a summer's day ; 
Mercy none was shown, but whether 

He or I began the fray 
Twere hard to tell. A tilt we ran, 
And Cupid proved the better man. 

Fancy free, across the meadows, 
By the stream and o'er the hill, 

Flushed with life, without its shadows, 
Roving, resting at my will, 

Far I wandered, till my way 

Through a scented coppice lay. 

There upon a grassy mound, 

Sheltered in a leafy keep, 
Lo ! a rosy boy I found 

Fast asleep, fast asleep ; 
And I marvelled as he lay 
There, beneath the hawthorn spray. 

While I raised a hand to rouse him 
Airy voices as they passed 
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Whispered, " Pause, or thou must house him 

Wake him, and he binds thee fast ! 
'Tis no boy that yonder lies, 
But a wizard in disguise!" 

" Pshaw 1 " I answered ; " thanks to Heaven, 

I'm no slave to sickly fancies, 
And of all things little given 

To believe in necromancies. 
" Rouse thee, rouse thee, boy or elf ! 
Foes beset thee ; guard thyself! " 

Eyelids fringed erewhile together 
Softly opened toward the sky — 

Opened wide, and, blue as ether, 
Unveiled a heaven in either eye. 

" Rouse thee, boy ! " Upon his feet 

He leaps ere I the word repeat 

" Ah ! " he cried, " and is it thou ? 

Thou, whom I forbore to smite ? 
And dar'st thou thus provoke me now ? 

Then yield thee, bachelor, or fight ! 
Thou shalt be a slave in chains, 
Bold adventurer, for thy pains." 

" Saucy urchin, shall I lay 

A hand upon thy mother's joy ? 

Shall I whip thee now, or stay 
The rod reserved for lawless boy ? 
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Ah ! thou dar'st to bar the way, 
And mak'st thee ready for the fray ? 

" Then, then defend thee ! " And I caught 

The wanton elf in folded arms ; 
When, suddenly, my heart distraught 

Pulsed strangely with unknown alarms ; 
Pain and pleasure, hope and dread, 
Were at odds in heart and head. 

" Ah ! " I cried, " the burden galls me, — 

I must thrust the rogue aside ; 
Hence, the mischief that befalls me ; 

Hence, the troubles that betide. 
Get thee gone ! " Oh, vain endeavour ! 
" Never ! " laughed the urchin; " never!" 

And the mighty wizard bound me, 
Bound me firmly, heart and hand ; 

Breathed a mystic spell around me, 
Words of wonder and command : — 

" Freedom, little prized before, 

Be thy portion nevermore. ,, 

Irksome bondage ! How the chains 

Chafed me in the early days ! 
Precious bondage ! How the pains 

Were blessings in a thousand ways, 

16 
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Till I could not, would not, burst 
Fetters that I feared at first ! 

Now the rogue himself is bound 
Safely at my favoured hearth, 

Ever weaving spells around, 

Spells that bring content to birth. 

Sweet and rare revenge for me ! 

The victor I — the captive he ! 

I and she, my other self, 
Hold him prisoner, nothing loth ; 

" Yield thee, darling boy or elf ; 
Be the link between us both." 

Thus the rosy foe and friend, 

Chained, enchains us to the end. 

Other rogues beset my dwelling, 
Other elves possess my hearth : 

Roistering urchins, joy-compelling ; 
Gentle maidens, founts of mirth — 

Captives each from sire to mother, 

Captives all to one another. 



THE RIDDLE OF IVYGREEN. 



THE RIDDLE OF IVYGREEN. 



CHAPTER I. 

IN a far-away corner of a West of England county, 
almost beyond the ken of the Postmaster-General, 
and where the whistle of a railway engine has never 
yet been heard, nestled, at the date of my story, a 
little village of perhaps a dozen houses, each with its 
patch of pasture, its modest orchard of good old 
lichen-covered trees, and its few acres or roods of 
productive land, methodically parcelled out with 
miscellaneous crops. Like energetic settlers in a new 
country, the honest denizens of this out-of-the-way 
nook were wonderfully independent, and wofully 
ignorant of the world beyond. The horizon bounded 
everything to them as far as earth was concerned ; and 
though the periodical descent amongst them of the 
tax-gatherer served to remind them that they lived 
under a paternal government, and enjoyed the privilege 
of paying for it, still, beyond the satisfaction to be 
extracted from this knowledge, the sturdy yeomen 
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might have lived at Tristan d'Acunha, Timbuctoo, or 
any other solitary spot, for all the concern they felt 
in any but their domestic politics of sowing and plant- 
ing and gathering in. Contented in their crass 
ignorance of all the arts of faction and money-making, 
they allowed themselves to be left behind in the 
wonderful fever called "Progress," working all their 
days in primitive husbandry, and descending to their 
nameless graves with a grateful sense of the goodness 
of Providence to them at all seasons and under all 
circumstances, thankful that they had so long had 
strength to till the land and to eat the sweet fruits of 
their humble toil. You see, these poor benighted folk 
were dreadfully behind the age, but somehow they 
didn't know it. 'Ics and 'isms and 'osms and 'ologies 
were as unheard of by them as Sanscrit ; but it was 
comforting to see that they lived their laborious days 
and made flesh, and hadn't a headache in the village, 
or a pale face, or a morsel of envy or selfish ambition 
amongst them. They hadn't even a constable, or the 
stocks, or a pound. Had never heard of paving-rates, 
or sewers-rates, or police-rates, or gas-rates. The 
parson took his tithes, and welcome, and instead of 
questioning the inscrutable justice with which his 
Reverence helped himself, many a spring duck, or 
young porker, or bundle of " grass," or keg of cider, 
found its way into his gig, when he chanced to visit 
the outlying members of his flock. 
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Little need had our villagers to forage abroad for 
the necessaries of life ; field and farm-yard, dairy, 
barn, and bake-house, amply supplied their modest 
wants ; but now and then a butcher from the neigh- 
bouring town would pay them a welcome visit, and a 
stranger, passing on such occasions, would be rarely 
puzzled on beholding a cart standing in the road, 
decorated inside and out with every variety of joint 
hooked all over it with wonderful ingenuity, just as 
itinerant basket-makers and pottery dealers are wont 
to exhibit their wares. This was the butcher's shop 
for the nonce, and the worthy flesher would give a 
hail at each homestead in turn, cutting, weighing, and 
delivering there and then such joints as the housewife 
ventured to indulge in, selling for cash down, or com- 
pounding for such delicacies of the dairy or other 
produce as would assure him a handsome return for 
his beef and mutton. 

Lest some enterprising speculator, reading these 
pages, should determine to take a theodolite and a 
surveyor to " open up " this interesting spot, or 
incontinently organise a company to carry a railroad 
thither, I shall at once stultify all such heartless pro- 
jects by renaming the place. The sin shall not lie at 
my door if its beautiful slopes are ever levelled, its 
ancient woods and orchards desecrated, its fertile soil 
and green pastures gashed about and rent asunder 
with gaping cuttings, or barred across with monstrous 
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mounds and viaducts. The central object in the 
village is, of course, the church — a Norman structure, 
with walls a good yard thick, built of flints taken from 
the chalk hills, and entirely enveloped from base 
to parapet in immemorial ivy. Ivy, too, is the 
characteristic decoration of every house, out-house, 
barn, shed, and pigsty. Bright ivy is shot like a woof 
along all the hedges. Green ivy fringes the roads ; 
adorns the by-ways; sends feelers through gaps in 
palings ; trails about all the copses ; disputes neglected 
spots with briar and thistle ; winds about stakes ; gets 
incorporated with bricks and mortar ; entangles itself 
inextricably with every shrub ; takes possession of oak 
and elm ; creeps up the sign-post of the village 
hostelry ; thrusts itself inquisitively into all the win- 
dows ; looks down all the chimneys and up all the 
gratings. Never was a place so completely and 
comfortably clad as was this village, with the bright 
unfading plant I shall, therefore, name the place 
Ivygreen 



CHAPTER II. 

AT the moment my story commences, Ivygreen 
would strike a traveller as the most inanimate 
abiding place under the sun. Not a soul was to be 
seen in the street (the cart-road through the houses 
and round the church was by a pardonable euphemism 
called a " street ") ; blanched linen lay on the green 
hedges as if it grew there ; lazy hogs rolled half-hidden 
in the road-drift as if they were planted there ; and the 
only visible movement was among the poultry, which 
held undisputed possession of the gardens, and strutted 
about as if they had title-deeds in their nests, and 
might do what they pleased with the soil and the 
crops. A recruiting serjeant would have fled from 
the place in despair ; a painter would have spent a 
lifetime in it, making endless studies of " interiors " 
and " bits," " peeps " and " nooks ; " a Gray or a 
Goldsmith might have found ample materials for 
another " elegy " ; a photographer would have gone 
distracted with the beautiful but impracticable green 
in every direction. And look at the houses in this 
Arcadia — gates, doors, and windows are wide open 
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(wholesome proof enough that fresh air is appreciated, 
and evil-doers and pilferers unknown) ; while an old 
cart-horse, common property in his vigorous days, 
enjoys an unlimited superannuation now, and wanders 
about without let or hindrance, cropping dainty herb- 
age where he lists, then hangs his head over every- 
body's gateway in turn, as if he wanted to gossip with 
old acquaintances, and finally looks along the road, 
and time upon time pricks up his ears as if awaiting 
some familiar friend who must come that way. 

The slanting light of the setting sun had gilded the 
old church turret ere the little hamlet was enlivened 
by the return of its inhabitants. For it was mid- 
harvest, and the whole community had shared the 
labours of the field. Hence the absolute desertion of 
the houses during the day. Both sexes and all ages 
took fair shares of the work befalling their humble 
lot ; and only at the evening meal would you see so 
much as a shaft of blue smoke curling up from the 
cottage roofs, giving evidence of their being tenanted ; 
and only at that hour would you be at all able to form 
an idea of the population of the village ; and then, 
indeed, the reckoning might be quickly made. 

As I have said, the centre object of the place was 
the old church, around which the cottages clustered, 
each dutifully facing the venerable structure. 

Behind the church stood the principal farmstead, 
called the Links, with its quaint outbuildings and 
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orderly strawyard, tenanted by a modest complement 
of domestic animals. As the dewy twilight stole over 
the landscape, bringing with it a delicious breeze that 
bathed everything in its cool waves, the glimmer of a 
lighted fire and the pleasant cracking of a well-dried 
log indicated that supper was preparing at the Links ; 
and the comely form of a village maiden appearing 
repeatedly in the doorway, and anxiously looking up 
the road, proved sufficiently that somebody was awaited. 
As the old church clock, strikingly independent in its 
horological ideas and habits, chimed something which 
meant eight, Mary, Farmer Dalton's only child and 
only companion (for he was a widower), ran across the 
garden, and, leaning over the gate, listened attentively 
for the sound of approaching wheels. It was market- 
day at Brookside, the adjacent town, and those good 
people of Ivygreen who had produce to sell, resorted 
thither and set up their stalls in the middle of the 
main street* Mary's father being known and respected 
there, his wares found ready customers, and he was 
invariably home before dusk. Her keen eyes traversed 
the long, straight, white road ; and though the crimson 
sunset had paled to grey, and the grey was fast merging 
into dun night, she could easily descry each approach- 
ing person and vehicle ; but her father as yet made 
no appearance. She recognised Radford's cart, drawn 
by the blind old mare, which had a peculiar monomania 
for running into the offside hedge. Then Mrs* 
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Holmes might be easily identified by that pre-historic 
emerald silk cloak, which, in its day, had enthralled 
her paternal ancestry, and, handed down from mother 
to child, had, in the present generation, captivated 
Holmes, and was still the standing wonder of Ivygreen, 
and on market days made Mrs. Holmes the cynosure 
of all eyes. Indeed, the almost-envious Ivygreenites 
secretly ascribed the unvarying success of Mrs. 
Holmes' stall to the magnetic attractions of the emerald 
cloak. Behind her Mary descried Polly Pattipan, 
creeping laboriously along the road under the burden 
of her unsold cates. Polly was the schoolmistress of 
the village, and in the intervals of study manufactured 
cakes and sweetmeats with a success quite equal to 
her address in tuition, as her pupils could testify from 
daily experience of her resources in both arts. The 
appetising array spread in the window of the apart- 
ment which served at once for shop and school-room 
stimulated their zeal wonderfully, for the shrewd 
scholars found that the acquisition of knowledge 
invariably led to the acquisition of buns — that good 
writing meant gingerbread, and a neat "sampler" 
gave assured access to toffy and jumbles. Poor Polly 
Pattipan, with all her virtues, had no emerald cloak 
wherewith to attract customers, and she toiled along 
with her unsold delicacies. Then came Tidmass's 
waggon, returning empty, and therefore merrily. Of 
course Tidmass did the correct thing (and the natural 
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thing, for Polly was comely enough), and picked up 
poor Polly Pattipan, and took off his coat for her 
to sit upon, and purchased half her dainties. Other 
neighbours dotted the road here and there, but still 
Mary's father gave no sign. 

Returning, somewhat saddened and anxious, to the 
cottage, she busied herself in giving the finishing 
touches to her preparations. The tea-tray was placed 
daintily in the best parlour ; a log was soon burning 
upon the hearth, for the nights were growing chilly ; 
and even the hitherto proscribed pipe was brought in 
and laid on the table. Mary exhausted all her arts in 
displaying the sacred contents of the room to the best 
advantage, for that carefully-guarded penetrale was 
only invaded on red-letter days. 

The pleasing task of making ready for the beloved 
expected one having been done, and thrice done, the 
maiden again repaired to the gate. It was now quite 
dark, and as she reached it Towzer bounded out from 
behind a shrub and barked furiously. Then Mary 
observed with surprise an old man with a heavy beard 
leaning over the gate and gazing directly at the house. 
The unusual phenomenon of a strange face in a little 
village, where everybody knew everybody like the 
members of one family, and the business and move- 
ments of each individual were common property, 
naturally startled Mary, and she was close to the man 
before he noticed her approach. He was evidently 
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greatly embarrassed, and hesitated between retreating 
and advancing. Mary was in the same dilemma, 
when the man, humbly bending, asked for alms. 
Mary thought such a demand very unreasonable at 
harvest-time, when labour and wages were to be had 
for the asking ; but then she remembered that labour 
was not to the taste of tramps, and her first impulse 
was to give the old mendicant a good rating and 
order him off. But she caught the man's eye, and 
there was an expression in it that troubled her. It 
seemed to her at first that there was menace in it; 
then that there was anguish; and no woman can 
withstand a man's sufferings. Believing, therefore, in 
his distress, and commiserating it, Mary's hand glided 
mechanically into her pocket. There was, however, 
but small choice there, the contents comprising a 
lucky sixpence of Queen Anne's reign, and a cramp- 
bone. She was loth to part with the coin, for it had 
belonged to her mother, who averred it was a talisman, 
and would bring the possessor luck and happiness; 
but she could not well offer him the cramp-bone, 
whether he were subject to that infirmity or not 
Mary's hesitation was but momentary : she frankly 
and freely gave him the sixpence. The man eagerly 
took the gift; and, muttering some inarticulate thanks, 
withdrew. Hurriedly rounding the church, he was 
soon lost to sight 
This incident, trifling as it appears, greatly disturbed 
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the mind of the farmer's daughter, already uneasy as 
she was at her father's tardiness. The evening was 
sufficiently light for Mary to note that the man was 
attired in the usual costume of the peasantry, but it 
appeared to her that he had not the gait or manners 
of a rustic ; instead of the heavy slouching move- 
ments of a field-labourer, he had the light, active foot 
of a dweller in towns, his age notwithstanding ; there 
was, moreover, a furtive, vagabond demeanour in the 
fellow which was not reassuring, and she felt vexed at 
the rencontre ; but the circumstance was dismissed 
from Mary's thoughts after a little conning, and she 
again peered through the gloom up the road. 



CHAPTER III. 

PRESENTLY Mary's quick ear detected the 
sounds of the approaching cart. She knew the 
unalterable pace of the old pony, and recognised .the 
clank of his loose shoe ; and running out she received 
her father with her accustomed welcome. 

" Why, father dear, what has kept ye so late ? " she 
exclaimed, as she assisted him to alight. " Tis almost 
bed-time ; there's hardly another soul about in the 
village ! Has business detained ye ? " 

" Yes, business — business," replied Dalton, ab- 
stractedly, after a pause; and he stood musing, 
instead of caressing the pony as was his wont, and 
patting Towzer, who bounded to greet him. 

"Then, if 'tis business, I'll forgive ye. I half 
feared some accident had happened to ye," responded 
Mary, gaily. " There — there, dear, go in and rest ; I 
see you are sadly tired. Leave Harry to attend to 
the pony. I'll take your basket and the whip. Your 
supper is laid in the best parlour, and a fire lighted to 
cheer ye — think of that! and you're going to be 
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allowed to smoke your pipe there for once. There, 
dear, go in ; I will be with you in one minute," — and 
Mary tenderly embraced her father. 

Mechanically obeying his daughter's injunctions, 
the farmer entered the house; and when in a few 
minutes Mary joined him, she found him sitting in 
the chair placed for him; but his supper remained 
untouched, and his pipe unlit. 

" Naughty father, to wait for me ! " remonstrated 
Mary, as she poured out the beer and handed it to 
him. "Why, how jaded and sick you look, dear I 
and how your hand shakes ! What ails ye ? " 

" The heat, child, the heat." 

"Ah, no doubt it has been hot enough up town 
to-day ; and you always did dislike walking about the 
streets, the stones tire your feet so. Here, dear father, 
taste this — it will refresh you;" and she again handed 
him the glass, but he took no heed of her attentions, 
and presently sighed heavily. 

" Dear, dear father ! " she exclaimed, anxiously 
scanning his face, "tell me, are you ill?" 

" Yes, Mary, I feel ill." 

" Oh, I knew you were, for you never looked like 
this before. I'll tell Harry to mount the pony, and 
gallop back to Brookside for the doctor." 

" It's no use, Mary." 

"No use?" 

"Not any : the doctor can't heal my trouble." 

17 
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" Nay, dear father, I believe he can ; a draught or 
so, and a night's rest " 

" Useless, child, useless." 

" Why, 'tis only the weather. Don't you mind how 
Giles was taken in the field last summer ? " 

" Not with my complaint, Mary. I ain't ill in the 
body." 

" How then, father ? " 

The farmer made no reply, but presently, by way of 
explanation, turned his pockets inside out. 

" Robbed ! " exclaimed Mary, greatly relieved, for 
she had been grievously distressed. "You've been 
robbed. Well, well, dear, do not let it make you 
unhappy. Better that than sickness. Besides, it 
couldn't amount to much, and we won't be long 
making it good again. You must be more careful 
o' market-days in future : there are a many rogues 
about" 

The farmer sighed heavily ; and Mary judged from 
that the case was something more serious than she at 
first surmised. 

" How must have ye lost, dear ? " 

" To-morrow, child, I'll tell ye all about it, but I 
haven't the courage now. Go to thy bed, dear." 

"Nay, nay, not till I know the worst that has 
chanced to ye." 

" If it hurt no one but me," he muttered to himself, 
" it wouldn't have mattered — I could have borne it 
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Besides, I'm old, and could have held on somehow 
to the end of the chapter ; but " 

Mary hung over his chair, and caressed him ten- 
derly. 

" But — my child, too ! that is dreadful to think on. 
She will never be able to bear up agen it!" 

"Why, father, dearest," interposed Mary, as these 
incoherent words were uttered, " I can bear anything 
except this secrecy of yours. Speak ! oh, tell me the 
worst ! " 

The farmer remained mute, disregarding Mary's 
earnest question ; while she, at length perceiving that 
the announcement he had to make needed more 
resolution than he could command, awaited his utter- 
ance in silence, endeavouring to soothe his anguish 
with dutiful affection. 

The interval was employed by her in the most 
painful surmises. Her father had only divulged the 
bare fact of his having lost something by the rather 
indefinite but sufficiently expressive action of inverting 
his breeches pockets. This, of course, left Mary a 
wide field for speculation, and her active mind swiftly 
contemplated every possible contingency, until in a 
moment, with a thrill of pain and indignation, it 
brought itself to bear upon — the tramp. He had 
waylaid and robbed her beloved father! He, the 
man — the monster — whom she had befriended, the 
idle vagrant who preferred begging to working, had, it 
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was clear to Mary, played the felon as well as the 
beggar, and ill-used the dear old man! 

Mary could endure the suspense no longer; so, 
seizing her father's hand, she said, "I suspect — I 
know — I am sure I know — what has happened, 
dear!" 

"What has happened!" said the old man; "ay, 
ay ! Who told you ? " 

"I know, father, I know!" exclaimed Mary, eagerly: 
" the strange man who was here awhile since," 

" Nay, child, thou canst not know." 

" You have been robbed by a tramp ? " said Mary. 

" I have seen no tramp," replied the farmer. 

This abrupt retort seemed to forbid further inter- 
rogatory; Mary therefore refrained from questioning 
him, subduing her filial anxiety, till he should reply 
of his own accord. There was a long silence. 



CHAPTER IV, 

" ^V/^OU remember, " began Dalton, after a great 
JL mental struggle, and finding Mary patiently 
waiting to learn the nature of his misfortune — " you 
remember that your dear mother — rest her soul ! — 
always warned me not to put my hand to paper ? " 

" Yes, dear, go on." 

" And I always promised her I never would." 

"Yes, father." 

" I forgot her warning, Mary, and went and did 
what she told me never to do without first telling her. 
Oh, I wish I had never learned writing ! " 

"And you signed something?" demanded Mary, 
with varying feelings of relief and alarm, " you only 
signed your name ? Is that all ? " 

"Only that, Mary." 

" Then, that doesn't seem very dreadful, dear," she 
argued, as she had anticipated some more palpable 
disaster than this seemed to involve. 

" Ah, child, you don't understand these things," said 
the father, with the air of a well-seasoned man of the 
world. 

" Did you understand these things before this 
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morning, dear father?" archly retorted Mary, laugh- 
ingly. 

The farmer could hardly suppress a smile at her 
rejoinder. He could only reply with a grave shake of 
the head. 

"What was this dreadful thing you signed your 
name to ? " insisted his daughter. " Oh, do speak 
freely, father ! Have you no faith in me ? Am I not 
old enough and true enough to be trusted ? " 

This appeal was irresistible. Dalton could no 
longer parry Mary's questions. 

" When I left home this morning, I thought I was a 
free man, and didn't owe a shilling in the world ; and 
now I find myself beggared ! " 

" But how, oh ! how can such a thing be ? " 

" Last Michaelmas I stood bond for Barnett for a 
hundred pounds. I didn't say a word about it to you, 
Mary ; for I believed him when he said it was only a 
matter of form ; and as ye have got all your poor dear 
mother's prudence, I knew it would worry ye, so I 
kept it to myself, and thought no more about it than 
if I had never done it Yesterday the money was 
due, and Barnett ran away from the mill. Grey 
declares hell have the money, and has given me a 
week to pay it ; and as I was standing at the stall this 
morning, a lad from the lawyer brought me a regular 
notice — what they call a writ — that if it isn't settled 
by next Wednesday he'll distrain." 
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" Distrain ! What does that mean ? " 

" Why, seize and sell everything in the place, and 
perhaps send me to jail in the bargain." 

" Oh,, father, Grey won't do that ! He'll wait." 

" Not a day ! — he vows he won't ; and he's a hard, 
cruel man, and will sell me up as soon as say it. 
Besides, I asked him to wait." 

" And he refused ? " 

" Yes, and swore that it was all a plot betwixt me 
and Barnett to wrong him, and that he wouldn't wait 
an hour beyond a week. So that, Mary, is my illness, 
which the doctor at Brookside couldn't cure with all 
his drugs." 

As he concluded, the old man brushed his eyes 
with the cuff of his coat, and turned his face away to 
to conceal his emotion. 

There was a pause; and the grief which such a 
cruel announcement might be expected to cause the 
daughter was felt in its acutest degree, but it found no 
visible expression. With the keen, good sense of her 
sex, she saw at once that the only way to sustain her 
father was by manifesting courage herself under the 
calamity. 

" Perhaps Barnett will return," she suggested, catch- 
ing at a possibility which had not apparently occurred 
to her father. 

" No, he's clean gone, and off, they say, to Ireland. 
Besides, when Grey reminded him the other day that 
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the bill would soon be due, he laughed, and said, 
'Oh, I shall leave Dalton to pay that' ' And he shall 
pay it ! ' replied Grey with an oath, ' if it ruiqs him, 

for I owe him a turn for his hard dealings with ' " 

and the farmer paused. 

" Go on, dear." 

"'With my nephew Reuben/ " said he; and the 
old man groaned as a painful reminiscence was thus 
revived. And Mary, too, heaved a sigh, for the one 
sad event of her past life, next to the death of her 
mother, proved to be involved in the grievous event 
of to-day. Moreover, she now felt the hopelessness 
of mercy from Grey, and the certainty of a rebuff 
should she appeal to him, as she at first contemplated 
doing. 

The event thus painfully recalled was simply this: 
Reuben Brice was the son of the miller at Brookside, 
and he used often to meet the Daltons on market- 
days. Mary was fifteen, a sweet artless girl, and 
Reuben loved her, and wanted to marry her. Old 
Dalton and his wife were naturally averse to such a 
step at her age, and refused consent. They, more- 
over, ceased to bring her to Brookside on market-days 
as heretofore. Young Reuben, firm in his purpose, 
used to ride over to Ivygreen upon the best pretext he 
could invent, until Dalton at length forbade his visiting 
the house. This greatly incensed the enamoured 
youth, and he shook his fist at the farmer as he left. 
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In less than an hour Dalton's rick was discovered to 
be on fire, and as all hands turned out to try to ex- 
tinguish the flames, Reuben was observed deliberately 
walking away. His hand had done the cruel deed. 
At the next assizes he was placed in the dock, and 
the farmer appeared against him. The evidence, 
though circumstantial, was too strong to admit of a 
doubt, and judgment was pronounced against him. 
As he was led away, he shook his fist "a second time 
at Dalton, and muttered, " Reuben will have his re- 
venge / Remember these words y old man /" 

Mary, with these reminiscences before her, felt that 
no consolation she could offer her father would be 
heeded now, and she sat silently by his side as he 
wept, trusting that tears would afford him some relief. 
When the paroxysm was over, she took his hand, and, 
kissing him, led him to his bed-room, bidding him try 
to forget his troubles until to-morrow. 

Left alone, the maiden surrendered herself to the 
grief she had with a great effort until now controlled, 
and wept freely. "Debt" and "Ruin/" In those 
unfamiliar words what a depth of wretchedness was 
expressed ! The Daltons in debt ! — they whose 
simple and proud boast it had always been that the 
good name for prudence and thriftiness which they 
had inherited from their fathers had with them 
suffered no tarnish ! The Daltons ruined ! — they who 
held the best farm, brewed the best malt, had the 
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most respectable stall in the market at Brookside, to 
fall like this I So foolishly, so fatally ! Ruined ! As 
Mary pored and pondered over the strange dilemma, 
it grew in force and proportion until she felt fairly 
crushed by it Her little world of sunshine and 
gaiety was all a chaos now. Feverishly she glanced 
around the room, and lingered fondly over each of her 
little household gods. The meanest trifle at these 
times takes an infinite value in our eyes, and every- 
thing seems to have associations we never thought 
about before. Here stands the chair in which she 
had been nursed : that must go. Yonder stands the 
dilapidated cuckoo-clock which all the talent of Ivy- 
green had tried in vain to re-adjust: that must go. 
And, ah! there hangs the portrait of her sainted 
mother, painted by an itinerant Morland for a stoup of 
cider : that, too, must go. Impossible ! it cannot be ; 
it shall not be ! For no fault of his own, for nothing 
more blameable than a mistaken kindness to a sup- 
posed friend, this dire calamity must be borne ! Stay ! 
was there no fault to be repented off ? — no wrong to 
be atoned ! — Reuben / — and as Mary again reviewed 
that ever-deplored episode, and the dreadful threat, 
she felt that there was a kind of retribution — though 
an unmerited one — in the event ; and fairly over- 
powered at her impotence to avert it, the sorrowing 
maiden at length sought her own pillow and lay down 
to rest. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE erratic church clock, already mentioned, 
chimed ten, and after an interval of an hour 
and a quarter chimed nine, and in twenty minutes 
struck ten again (which rightly interpreted meant 
eleven), and each bell was counted by the wakeful 
maiden, whose heart was heavy with her father's dis- 
tress, and her head busy with impracticable schemes 
for his relief. While alluding to the church clock, I 
may add here, in passing, that its vagaries discon- 
certed nobody in that little community ; its nature 
had been so thoroughly studied, its strong points and 
its foibles so hugely discussed and pronounced upon, 
that to take exception to its abnormal performances 
would have been hardly less profane than irreverence 
to the church itself, or disrespect to the parson. 
True, anything like a reasonable approximation to the 
correct hour involved quite an arithmetical calculation, 
which sorely taxed the abilities of some of the villagers, 
who had to bear in mind that on certain days it dis- 
played certain phases of eccentricity. For instance, 
on Monday mornings it would positively run riot, or 
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doggedly stand still, in consequence of the disturbing 
influence of Sunday upon it, arising from the energetic 
performances in the belfry of Solomon Tigg, — the one 
individual whose protaean talents enabled him to fill 
the offices of ringer, sexton, clerk, constable (a 
sinecure post at Ivygreen), fiddler at the " Dog-and- 
Duck " (the reverse of a sinecure), blacksmith, post- 
man, and factotum by common consent, — whose triple 
bob-majors on Sunday so disconcerted the inside of 
the venerable and sensitive time-piece, that its diurnal 
confusion became worse confounded, until the kindly 
Tigg again climbed into the belfry, lubricated its dis- 
tressed wheels, tenderly restored its balance, gave the 
pendulum a respectful kick, and set the wooden hands 
in harmony with the sundial affixed to the south face 
of the church. 

The heaviest sorrows weigh comparatively light upon 
young" and guileless hearts ; it has not with them that 
dead, dull ponderability which characterises the cares 
of the older and more world-tried. Sorrow mercifully 
descends upon them with downy wings ; and after the 
first thrill of anguish and the blessed relief of tears, 
nature usually brings them succour in deep sleep, and 
they awake to rebound under the pressure of yester- 
day. It was even so with Mary. She lay watching 
the stars through her lattice till the monotonous click 
of the old clock, and the soughing of the autumn wind, 
lulled her to sleep. And her sleep was dreamful. 
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She was sitting on her little bench in the old church 
by her mother's side, and as they listened to the 
preacher's admonitions regarding the uncertainty of 
earthly things, she saw a figure as of a spirit approach 
and halt before them. In surprise and fear, Mary 
clung to her mother, but her mother gently disengaged 
herself, and rose from her seat, saying, "I have a 
journey to go, my child, and we must part. Thy 
father needs all thy care now ; love and succour him 
as I should do but for the journey I have to take;" 
and her mother, kissing Mary followed the grim figure 
away and out of sight. With a start, Mary awoke — 
awoke to the consciousness that her mother was in- 
deed gone the long journey from which there is no 
return, and that she alone remained to cheer and 
sustain her sire. 

Much agitated by the train of thought this dream 
had induced, she lay wondering whether beneficent 
sleep had visited her father's pillow, until she deter- 
mined to go to his room and satisfy her irrepressible 
anxiety. Her father's chamber, like her own, was on 
the ground floor, fronting the street — the upper rooms 
being used for stores and lumber. Hastily throwing 
a shawl over her shoulders, she was at his door in a 
moment, and as the old church clock struck twenty- 
three, which, calculated correctly, meant twelve, she 
noiselessly entered the room. She listened anxiously 
for his breathing, and no sound reaching her, she 
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advanced to the bed-side. To her great joy his 
troubles were forgotten in deep and healthful sleep. 

Mary stood like a guardian angel by her father's 
pillow, lovingly noting the measured respiration of the 
sleeper, and surrendering herself to flattering reveries 
of brighter days to come. Alas, as her fertile mind 
dwelt on each bright scheme, the hard, corrective 
scrutiny of common sense dispelled the illusive hopes 
one by one, until she owned with a sigh that, with all 
her good will, she was in this crisis powerless to help. 

" Poor — poor, dear father ! " she meditated, in her 
simple way ; " how weak is a woman's arm to aid at 
such a time : something more solid than sympathy is 
needed now ! Men are cold to those in adversity ; I 
know not where to turn for help, or whom to hope in ! 
No one, in fact, can help us but Grey, and Grey is 
pitiless. The good minister bade us in adversity to 
trust in Providence ; but what sounds natural and easy 
in a sermon is hard — very hard, when the real trial 
comes ! Poor, poor father, sleep on ! Thy rest is 
undisturbed : thy dreams should be sweet — sleep on, 
thy waking will be bitter enough ! " 

Presently a restlessness came over Dalton : there was 
a nervous twitching of the fingers, and the bright light 
of the harvest moon shed a dreadful pallor upon his 
agitated features. " He, too, is doomed to a troubled 
dream," said Mary, inwardly, and she was in the act 
of arousing him when, raising his hand like one awake. 
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the sleeper cried — "Spare us, Reuben, spare us! Thy 
vengeance falls on Mary too ! Go, go ; the rick burns 

still ! — see ! — thy hand — is " and the paroxysm 

passed, and the farmer relapsed into a tranquil sleep 
as suddenly as he had been stirred from it. 

Still stood Mary like a good spirit by the bedside, 
her hand pressed to her beating heart, and her lips 
blanched with the mental pain which her father's in- 
coherent utterances caused, and which seemed to her 
to foreshadow some dread disaster. Reuben's name, 
spoken so vehemently, so ominously now, revived 
memories in her which had been hitherto sealed in 
silence by her strong will and sense of filial duty. 
Since that unhappy day when he met the award he 
had so fiercely and cruelly courted, never had Reuben's 
name passed her father's lips or her own ; and now it 
is recalled to her in connection with no auspicious 
event, no happy tidings, but associated with the most 
disastrous circumstances that had ever befallen their 
fortunes. 

It was a trying hour for Mary, as she stood watching 
her father's slumbers, and listening to the broken words 
of anguish which escaped his lips. 

But a greater trial of her fortitude was about to 
happen. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ALL was still again, except the church clock, which 
always made a point of ticking with peculia r 
vehemence at midnight, to the great aggravation of 
the clock in the passage at the Links, which grew 
emulous, and gave back two thuds for one, in its 
fiercest manner. But Mary felt a certain companion- 
ship in the clocks. Though every living thing in Ivy- 
green, except herself, was in all probability at that 
moment lost in sleep, the clocks, at all events, kept 
vigil with her ! With a smile passing across her face 
at the novel thought, the maiden raised her eyes 
towards the church clock, which faced the house, when 
she was transfixed with terror. Full in the window 
she beheld the outline of a man's head ; and, though a 
passing cloud obscured the moonlight, she could dis- 
cern that he was peering into the room. The shifting 
breeze brought the invariable thud-thud from the 
church-tower with startling distinctness ; and the man 
might have heard, not only the farm-house clock, but 
the heart of the farmer's child fiercely throbbing too. 
Raising himself by a slight effort (for, as I have said, 
the chamber was on the ground-floor), the man opened 
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the lattice without noise — no difficult matter, for those 
unsophisticated villagers took few precautions against 
invasion — and, cautiously putting his head within it, 
he listened. A passing glimpse of moonlight dis- 
covered his features to the terror-stricken maiden, 
when she thought she recognised the strange man 
she had seen at the gate. 

Having apparently satisfied himself that he was 
unobserved, and that the object of his quest was there, 
the daring intruder passed an arm through the case- 
ment, and extended it towards the table. Upon the 
table, and just within his reach, lay Farmer Dalton's 
hereditary watch, the wonder and admiration (next to 
Mrs. Holmes's green satin cloak) of all the Ivygreen- 
ites, and Mary at once divined that its possession was 
the fellow's object — that, after all, he was but a 
common thief. A thief in Ivygreen ! — to tarnish the 
traditional honesty of the place — a thief in Ivygreen ! 
Yielding instantly to her natural indignation, she 
sprang from the corner where she had been concealed, 
and seizing a stone bottle, which by chance stood 
within her grasp, she brought it with terrible effect 
upon the extended hand of the robber, shattering the 
bottle to fragments. 

With a sharp cry of anguish the man dropped to 
the ground, and the farmer awoke, bewildered and 
confounded. 

" Father, father, see !" she exclaimed; and Daltor 

18 
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staggered from his bed, and reached the window as 
the injured man, writhing with pain, rose to his feet, 
and slowly reached the road; "see — do you know 
the villain ? — have you ever seen him before ? " 

" Never, to my knowledge,'* replied the farmer, as 
he scrutinised the receding figure; "hast thou, 
child ? " 

"Yes, father, I believe I have. He is a greyheaded 
beggar whom I was foolish enough to give alms to — a 
downright rogue, as I ought to have guessed, and this 
is his gratitude ! — but, oh, to think I parted with my 
lucky sixpence ! " 

"You did, Mary?" — and Dalton looked at her 
with reproaching eyes — " then 'twas a sure sign that 
luck has really deserted us! But what's been the 
matter ? Am I quite awake ? — 'tis all like a dream to 
me ! What has the man been doing ? — and you, my 
child, what brought ye here ? " 

"I was restless in my bed, dear father, and the 
night was so light that I rose, and thought I would 
come to see if ye were enjoying the sleep ye so greatly 
needed ; and while I stood here for a few minutes, I 
saw the cruel thief open the window and actually 
try to steal your watch. How fortunate I was here, 
to protect you and punish him!" 

" Ah! and the watch?" 

" Is safe— see here, the dear old thing— I think I 
never prized it so highly I " And Mary extended her 
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hand to take up the ponderous chronometer. " But 
what is this, father? — did you put it here?" And 
Mary took up a leathern bag, which was heavy. 

" It feels like — money ! " ejaculated Dalton, as he 
took the parcel from her hand and shook the contents, 
which had the ring of gold coin — "money! What 
trick is this thou art playing me, child?" 

" Believe me, I know nothing whatever of it, dear 
father." 

" Then what is it ? Whose is it ? Who laid it 
here? for I know nought of it." 

"If it really was not you yourself," she answered, after 
a few moments' reflection, while the farmer, thoroughly 
dazed, kept tossing the bag in his hand, "it must have 
been the— thief ! " 

" The thief, Mary ! These are not the actions of 
thieves ! Open the bag, child ; open it — it must 
surely be a hoax, or we be dreaming still ! " 

Mary drew the string and emptied a pile of gold on 
to the table. 

" Gold ! — a hundred bright guineas at the very 
least !" — and they both stood in mute amazement 
for some minutes, gazing incredulously at the glittering 
heap. Presently Mary's keen eye discerned a piece 
of paper doubled up in the midst of the coin, and she 
grasped it with a trembling hand. " A letter, father, I 
do believe ! This, no doubt, will explain the mystery;" 
and she lighted a candle. 
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" Read it, child — quick, quick ! " 
And Mary read : — 

" I chanced to be passing through the market-place 
to-day, and heard tell of your trouble. The people 
said nothing but a miracle could save you from ruin, 
because your creditor had a serious grievance against 
you, and had vowed not to spare you. I was struck 
with the cruelty of this man, and resolved to defeat 
him, and work the miracle. Who I am concerns no 
one. Take it as a gift ; or, if not, as a loan, and if 
you see brighter days, and I live to ask for payment, 
you may repay me. Anxious to give it you to-night 
ere my humour changes, and to afford no clue, I have 
devised this means of placing you in possession of 
sufficient to set you straight. God prosper you, and 
farewell. 

"The Wayfarer who received alms at 

your gate." 

Mary, thoroughly overcome by the perusal of the 
mysterious letter, sank into a chair, bursting into tears ; 
and when her father had summoned sufficient presence 
of mind to search for his silver spectacles, and com- 
posure to put them on, he took up the letter to read 
it with his own eyes. It was blurred and stained. It 
had fallen into a clot of blood where the man's hand 
had been struck by Mary. 

"What new torment is thisf? " cried Dalton, when 
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he was again alone, — " what horror next ? Such a day 
as I have had — and then, such a dream ! — and now, 
such an awakening ! O Rachel, Rachel, how glad am 
I thou didst not live to see this day ! And, ah ! yon 
gold troubles me more, much more, than even my 
debt : the debt I can face like an honest man, I under- 
stand that — 'tis plain to me, and if it does ruin me, 
there's not overmuch shame in it — only sorrow ; but 
yon gold I can't look upon — scarce think upon, with- 
out a shudder. There's some mischief lurking in 
yonder gold ! I'll none on't !" 

When Mary again sought her bed, it was only to 
exchange the painful reality of that night's event for 
the terrors of imagination. She was tormented with 
the wild, weird, and grotesque forms assumed by the 
trees waving in the moonlight ; and when at length 
she closed the shutters, a shaft of light through a 
clink seemed to her disturbed imagination to depict 
on the wall the outline of a maimed and bleeding 
hand. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TO say that the primitive community of Ivygreen 
was stirred into abnormal activity of mind on 
learning the events I have narrated, would be altogether 
to underrate the effect produced by Farmer Dalton's 
misfortune. The proverbial approximation of extremes 
was strikingly exemplified in this case; and the 
unsophisticated minds of Ivygreen passed rapidly 
from their natural lethargy to extraordinary activity, 
and thence into a state of thorough obfuscation. The 
circumstance of Dalton, or any other person, having 
to pay another man's debt, arising from the simple 
and apparently harmless operation of writing his name 
on a slip of paper, was a new and fertile theme for the 
gossips, and afforded those who could not write an 
excellent opportunity of descanting upon the advan- 
tages of being ignorant of that dangerous but fascinating 
art. 

This bit of bad news spread through the village 
immediately on the return of the marketers from town ; 
and, long before night closed in, the pros and cons 
had been discussed, and the prospect of neighbour 
Dalton's impending ruin had been hugely dwelt upon 
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by the wiseacres of the place. The midnight sequel 
was of course as yet unknown to the villagers ; for, 
though the farmer and his daughter were seen next 
morning pursuing their avocations about the Links, 
they had held but slight intercourse with their friends, 
and had divulged the event of the night to no one. 
The farmer was too perplexed with this sudden dis- 
turbance of the even tenor of his way ; and Mary was 
overwhelmed with remorse at the thought of having 
in a moment of wild impetuosity smitten and injured 
a fellow-creature. 

On the evenings following market-days there was 
always a general assemblage of the villagers in the 
" parlour " of the " Dog and Duck " — an apartment 
which served as the family living-room at other times ; 
and, judging from hams and herbs pendent from the 
ceiling, equally partaking of the character of kitchen 
and pantry ; and also, if one may draw conclusions 
from the piece of furniture in the corner, destined 

apparently 

u A double debt to pay : 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day," 

quite as much a sleeping apartment as either. 

In this composite room the Ivygreenites, from time 
immemorial, congregated on the evenings succeeding 
market-days, to communicate the conversational 
" small change " of the previous day ; to descant upon 
the business transactions ; to enlarge upon the leading 
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events, and pronounce thereon between whiffs of 
tobacco (which ascending imparted a rare flavour to 
the hams in the rafters) ; to square accounts among 
themselves ; to exhibit their purchases for the benefit 
-of the stay-at-homes ; and to pore over the contents" 
of any newspaper (date immaterial) which they might 
have obtained. For, as I have said, these denizens 
of Ivygreen had no diurnal contact with press or post. 
If, as sometimes happened, the emissary from the 
post-office had a letter to deliver there, he dropped it 
at the farrier's at the corner of the lane on his road to 
the next town ; and Mobbs the farrier entrusted it for 
delivery to the first person who chanced to pass, or 
Mrs. Mobbs would take it with her the next time she 
went into the village " shopping " or gossiping, when, 
if she didn't forget it, she would pay a visit to the 
person addressed, fish the letter out of her basket, 
and discuss the contents with him or her over a cup 
of tea. 

On this evening of assemblage at the hostelry, the 
social and agreeable custom above alluded to was 
entirely neglected. The journal remained unread; 
tfie merits of Tidmass's wurtzel, Holmes's fat pig, Ike's 
new gabardine, and Radford's investment in highlows, 
were utterly disregarded and dwarfed to nothing in 
the presence of Farmer Dalton's misfortune. The 
honest rustics sat in the bar-parlour in solemn (and I 
may say silent) debate upon this almost public calamity, 
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the issue of their deliberations ultimately being, that 
it was " uncommon hard." 

" Yes," sententiously remarked Solomon Tigg, the 
pluralist and presiding genius, as he " chaired " him- 
self by taking his position at the end of the table with 
his back to the fire, "yes, 'tis uncommon hard." And 
Solomon suited the action to the word by bringing 
his right fist with a violent thud into his left palm. 

"I agree with Tigg," added Holmes, as Tigg 
glanced towards him like the speaker of the House of 
Commons, granting him permission to open his mouth 
— " I agree with Tigg ! " 

" And I agree with Holmes ! " eagerly put in Ike, 
slapping his knee. 

"Ay, to be sure, Ike's right as usual," rejoined 
Pimble; "it is uncommon hard on Dalton, to be sure!" 

Somebody else was about to endorse the original 
views enunciated by Pimble, when the landlord cut 
in : "I don't know about that," he demurred, looking 
round the company in search of an antagonist worthy 
of his steel, who would dare to dispute his amend- 
ment — " I don't know about that." 

The whole assembly gazed at the landlord in mute 
surprise for some minutes, endeavouring to penetrate 
his thoughts, and awaiting their further development. 
He felt himself master of the situation, and looking 
very severe and oracular, continued : " It looks to me 
very much like a judgment on Dalton." 
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"What for, Master Huggins?" demanded several 
voices at once. 

" Don't you know ?" * 

" In course I do," responded Holmes, eager to 
give utterance to his private sentiments, and to 
display his acumen at the same time — "it's a 
judgment upon him for threshing last year with 
Snooks's machine ! " 

" Bravo, Holmes ! " exclaimed two or three of the 
party, " thou'rt right— that's it ! " 

"No," again demurred the landlord, "I don't 
mean that, though thafs bad enough, goodness 
knows ! " 

" Was it because he turned his pigs into that patch 
of wuts — because, as he said, it wasn't worth the 
labour o' cutting, eh ? " 

" No, though that was sinful ! " 

" What then, Master Huggins ? " 

"Why, I always thought that Dalton would be 
punished some day for his hard dealings with " 

" Go on, neighbour." 

" With that poor lad, Reuben Brice, who fired the 
rick because he wouldn't let him marry Mary." 

This interpretation of the ways of Providence opened 
a new vista of thought before the intelligence of the 
Ivygreenites, and it was several minutes before any 
one had the hardihood to follow so daring a speaker. 
Solomon Tigg felt that his prerogative of wisdom was 
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being usurped, and unless he at once reasserted it, 
his influence must be forfeited for ever ; so snatching 
the pipe from his lips, he was the first to break the 
silence : 

" You've taken the very words out of my mouth, 
Huggins ; them's just my sentiments." 

"And mine." 

" And mine. Hear, hear ! " 

" Because," continued the astute landlord, perceiving 
that he led public opinion, " I'm a leetle supustitious- 
like, you know." 

The whole circle started in their seats at this awful 
avowal. 

" For curses are terrible things, and you all mind 
young Reuben's threat of vengeance, when Dalton 
appeared agen him, eh ? " 

" Yes, yes, thou'rt right, Master Huggins ? " 

" Dalton has never thriven since ! You know his 
sheep took the rot next year ? " 

"That's true." 

" And the fly got into his beans ? " 

" Right/' 

" And his pump got out 0' water ? " 

"So it did." 

" And the year after that his wife died ? " 

" True agen. That wur a bad job ! " 

" And after that he had a touch of rheumatiz in his 
knees ? " 
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" Worse and worse ! " 

"And then you know he took to physicking hisself." 

11 That's wust of all ! " 

" And now he's as good as sold up ! • If that ain't 
a judgment upon him, perhaps some of you will tell 
me what is ! " he triumphantly concluded, striking the 
table with his fist till all the mugs danced. 

The thing was so self-evident that not even Solomon 
Tigg himself could detect the slightest peg to hang a 
doubt on, and it only remained for him to discover 
that the landlord had again taken the very words out 
of his mouth. "Them's the very thoughts that 
run in my head : I was a-going to say, it's of no use 
for Dalton to fight against Fate — he's as good as 
sold up ! " 

At this juncture the debate was interrupted by the 
striking of the church-clock, which was always the 
signal for silence, while the villagers, proud of their 
timekeeper, counted the strokes. 

" Seventeen. What do you reckon the hour to be, 
Charlie ? Just calkilate, there's a good lad." 

Charlie, with the end of his stick, scratched the 
necessary characters on the sanded floor: "Two's 
into seventeen goes ?" 

" Seven times." 

*' Noj Radford ; that's wrong, I know. Two's into 
seventeen goes eight times and one over. Stay a 
bit — is this Monday?" 
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" No, Wednesday." 

"All right: eight and one over — then it's seven 
o'clock by my reckoning," decided Charlie, with 
becoming pride. 

" What '11 it strike next, lad ? " 

"Well, it used to hit four times at eight o'clock, 
and once for nine ; but since the starlings have took 
to building in the machinery, the old clock ain't 
always to be depended on." 

" Stay ! " interposed Tigg, whose professional func- 
tions in the belfry appeared to be stigmatised by this 
observation, " stay, Charlie, you're wrong there ; for 
I raked out pretty well all the nestes weeks ago, and 
now there's only two or three left among the cogs, 
which ain't o' no account ; so, be more careful, lad, 
and don't speak disrespectful of the clock, or you 
don't know what you might come to." 

The door opened as Solomon ceased, and in walked 
Farmer Dalton. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" A H, neighbour ! " exclaimed the simple rustics, 
-/x as the farmer entered the room, "ye're welcome ! 
•—right welcome!" and the whole company, moved to 
an unwonted demonstration of respect in the presence 
of dire misfortune, rose from their seats. " Sit ye 
down here, Dalton, your chair is empty." 

Dalton took his seat, and after exchanging a few 
friendly words with those about him, he relapsed into 
a melancholy silence. 

" Cheer up, Isaac ! " ventured Tigg, laying a kind 
hand upon the farmer's knee; "'tis a hard, cruel 
business, and Barnett is a sad knave ; but bear up, 
old friend, it might ha' been worse ! " 

" Well spoken, Tigg ! " exclaimed Holmes, with 
enthusiasm, " you always speak like a book. It might 
ha' been worse ! " 

" Holmes has hit it Bravo ! " cried Ike, from the 
corner ; " and Master Dalton is not sold up yet. 
Hoorray ! " 

The farmer appreciated this kind feeling on the 
part of his honest friends, and made a gesture of 
thanks, and tried to smile ; but the effort was vain — 
a big tear rolled down his ruddy cheek. 
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" Nay, nay, Dalton, don't take on ! It isn't so bad 
as that yet ! " 

"Thank'ee, Tigg, thank'ee ! But I'm well nigh 
beaten down, even before the blow comes." 

"Tut, tut! man; why, you've a week to pay it 
in, and who knows whether Barnett mayn't repent 
Besides, Grey is well-to-do, and will spare you for the 
sake of " 

"Reuben, eh?" sharply interposed the farmer, with 
bitterness, clenching his teeth. 

" No ; I was going to say, for the sake of your 
years, and Mary." 

" Not for an hour ! " replied Dalton, gravely ; " so 
don't deceive me. Besides, it isn't that that beats 
me — for, if I pleased, I might pay it to-night." 

" What ! — a hundred pounds ! I didn't know thou 
hadst as many shillings," exclaimed Huggins, who 
was the Croesus of the place. 

"Nor have I ; but there's the money, ne'ertheless!" 
and Dalton drew from his pocket the bag of gold, and 
laid it on the table. " There's enough there to pay 
the bill, if I thought fit ; but I don't ! " 

The apparition of so much treasure in the possession 
of their humble neighbour altogether dumbfounded 
the Ivygreenites, who were half disposed to view him 
as a conjurer, or an ally of the Evil One, or the dis- 
coverer of a secret hoard. With all his well-known 
thrift, it was incredible that he should have accumu- 
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lated such wealth without their knowledge, seeing that 
everybody knew everybody's finances to a shilling. 

" Riley," continued the farmer, not heeding the 
universal mystification, " look at it Tis good gold, 
eh?" 

"Surely, surely." 

" Not base counters, and shams ? " 

Here Huggins felt called upon, in virtue of his 
familiarity with the precious metal, to pronounce upon 
it He dashed one of the coins so smartly upon the 
table, that it sprang up to the ceiling with the genuine 
ring. 

" There's no mistake about that, sir." 

" When I went to bed," continued the farmer, " I 
hadn't a shilling of it, and I 'woke a rich maa" 

What had been, up to this point, mere surmise, 
now gave place to blank astonishment and bewildering 
confusion of wits. Holmes, gaping, looked to Tigg 
for mental rescue; Tigg, still on the metaphorical 
woolsack, caught Huggins's eye; and Huggins in 
despair looked to Riley; and Riley's glance rested 
on Ike in the corner. Every source of intellectual 
vitality being, however, at a nonplus, all the wander- 
ing eyes after an interval became concentrated on 
the passive farmer, who with perfect simplicity and 
deliberation related the event of the preceding night 
The Ivygreenites were quite unequal to the task of 
grasping the astounding riddle, and a temporary 
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paralysis of their intelligences was the result. But 
wonderfully elastic is the mind, even of an Ivy- 
greenite; after a few minutes' vacuity their healthy 
intellects recovered from the shock, and found utter- 
ance in the concise but sufficiently expressive mono- 
syllable " Oh ! " 

Solomon Tigg felt that now or never was the 
moment for him to reassert his superiority, and to 
prove himself equal to the occasion, lest Huggins 
should again take the wind out of his sails ; so de- 
scribing a mystical orbit with his pipe, he grasped 
Dalton's hand, crying, " Bravo, my hearty, I wish ye 
joy on't ! Good lor* ! I wish the man would treat me 
the same ! " 

" So do I ! " shouted Pimble, thumping the 
table. 

"Pimble's right! Well said, Pimble !" echoed 
Holmes, dangerously red in the face. 

" A cheer for Dalton ! " put in the landlord, with 
an eye to business ; and he proposed a jug of brown 
October all round (at the farmer's expense). 

" Neighbours," solemnly replied Isaac, as he wiped 
his eyes, " thank'ee, thank'ee, many times ; but 'tis o' 
no use. I can't pay Barnett's bill, so the worst must 
come, and I'm a ruined man ! " 

A fresh phase of obfuscation followed this new 
enigmatical announcement, but Tigg, seeing Huggins 
about to speak, was again first in the field. 

*9 
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"Why, man alive, what d'ye mean? There's the 
money — what more d'ye want ? " 

"I want an approving conscience, Tigg." 

" It's getting wus and wus ! " groaned Ike in the 
corner — "I must go out and cool myself!" and the 
distracted youth, whose emotion escaped observation 
in the general excitement, went out accordingly, 

"An approving conscience, say ye? " 

" Yes, Tigg, I can't touch yon gold." 

" Why not, why not ? " 

" Because it isn't mine, Tigg." 

" But 'tis given to ye." 

" I accept no man's help, much less a stranger's." 

" Tfls lent, then." 

" I never borrow. I refuse to touch it ! Tigg, my 
dear lad, I'm poor, but I think — I hope — I'm honest - 
'Tis labour that sweetens the comforts I enjoy, and 
makes me prize the little store I lay by. But, as for 
another man's money — I'll none on't ! I'd sooner be 
sold up ten times over than use money I hadn't earnt, 
come whence it will ! " 

This resolution of the old man, uttered with a vigour 
that could not be mistaken and was not to be gainsaid, 
added a tragic element to the discussion. The villagers 
couldn't choose but honour such a virtue, though it 
might be a mistaken one; nevertheless, he was looked 
upon as a self-doomed martyr, bent upon destruction, 
despite a special miracle invented for his benefit and 
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protection. But friendly expostulations were in vain, 
and entreaties thrown away upon Dalton, whose firm- 
ness, they well knew, all the combined power, both 
intellectual and physical, of Ivygreen would never 
move. 

While Solomon Tigg was gesticulating with his 
pipe, describing strange orbits with the bowl while 
he exercised his argumentative powers, and Ike, who 
had re-entered, was indulging in spasmodic "oh's ! " 
in the corner, and threatening to go out and put his 
head under the pump, Master Huggins, the landlord, 
took up the hitherto neglected journal, when almost 
the first thing his eye alighted on elicited from him an 
exclamation of pain and surprise. This fresh diversion ' 
to the absorbing and distressing topic of the hour 
threw the company into renewed agitation, and all 
turned with open mouths and bated breath to Boniface, 
awaiting his explanations. 

" What ails ye, friend Huggins ? Is it a murder? " 

" Worse ! " 

" Is it a fire ? " 

" Worse, worse ! It took me aback and made me 
come all-over-ish ! for we was just now a-talking of 
the poor lad ! " 

" Who, who ? Speak out, mate ! " 

" Perhaps," said he with hesitation, " perhaps I'd 
better not afore Master Dalton. ,, 

" Nay, Master Huggins, it would take a good deal 
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to vex or move me now, after what Pve gone through," 
replied the farmer, sadly. 

" Well, then, we was just now speaking of that poor 
lad, afore you came in." 

" What lad ? » 

"Why, young Reuben." 

Dalton started in his chair, but recovered himself 
quickly. " Go on, neighbour." 

" And if here isn't his name in print." 

" Ha ! what has happened ? " 

" He's dead." 

" Dead ! » 

" Ay, drowned ! — drowned at sea ! " 

" Dead ! drowned ! " ejaculated the assembly, like 
one man. "Young Reuben dead!" And Dalton 
passed his trembling hands over his head, as if to 
brush away a recollection that tormented him. " Can 
it be ! Read it out, read it out, Huggins ! — how, when, 
where ? " 

The landlord, after some spelling, read the distress- 
ing paragraph, which related that the good ship Nova 
Scotia^ from Canada to Liverpool, foundered in a 
hurricane when off Newfoundland ; that the crew and 
passengers took to the boats, but not one ever reached 
the shore. In the list of passengers lost appeared the 
following : — " Mr. Reuben Brice, formerly of Brook- 
side, England." 

The silence which succeeded this direful statement 
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was more expressive of the sorrow the honest rustics 
felt than any exclamations they could have given 
utterance to. Dalton was the first to speak. " God 
rest his soul ! " 

" Amen ! " responded the company, with genuine 
pathos. 

At this juncture, Mary's foot was heard at the door; 
she had been tarrying in the kitchen, talking to the 
landlady. 

" Neighbours," said Dalton, in a vehement whisper, 
as her hand was on the latch, " not a word of this to 
Mary, I pray ye ! 'Twould break her heart, for — for 

— she loved the lad ! — and I — too * A spasm of 

grief choked the old man's speech. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MARY entered the parlour, and had a kind 
greeting for each. She shook hands with 
Ike, for Ike and she were of an age — had danced and 
frolicked together in the meadow at the Links from 
infancy — and she had a sisterly love for the awkward 
youth who had developed into a sentimental swain. 
The lad's feeling burst all reasonable bounds, and he 
fairly sobbed; and had the villagers been less ab- 
sorbed they might have noticed that he went through 
quite a pantomime as he sat in the corner, wringing 
his hands, tearing his hair, and apparently preventing 
the escape of words from his mouth by the sheer 
physical power of his fist crammed into it 

Mary's entrance was quite a relief to the villagers, 
and Tigg, as chairman, was prompt to take advantage 
of the diversion, and thus escape the odium of being 
nonplussed, and confessing himself unequal to the 
solution of a difficulty which had become painful to 
every one. 

" Mary, my lass," said he, " we're right glad to see 
your dear face — eh, Ike?" (Ike hid his eyes) "for we 
know ye are as sensible as ye are fair, and as loving 
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as ye are wise " (Ike groaned), " and that ye will give 
your good father there the best advice. Eh, Mary ? " 

Mary flushed slightly, and smiled at the sexton's 
gallantry. 

" I always try to do that," she replied, in her quiet 
way ; " but father knows what is right, and will do it 
without my advice, Master Tigg." 

" True, in a general way ; but mark this, lassie," — 
and Tigg took the pipe from his lips, and again 
described, with overpowering solemnity, some eccen- 
tric orbits through space with the bowl, ultimately 
bringing the stem to bear on Mary's eyes — "mark 
this, Mary" — Mary laid her hands on her father's 
shoulder, and awaited the onslaught with great com- 
posure — " if your father does as he says he will, he'll 
be sold up ! " 

" If it must be, it must be." 

" Ruined, lassie." 

" Ruin is a cruel word, indeed. A bitter thing to 
say, and hard to bear ; but father thinks 'twould be 
easier than dishonour. I think as he thinks, Master 

Tigg." 

" But would it be dishonourable to use the money 
the strange man gave ye ? " 

" Father thinks it would ; and I think as he thinks. 
Besides," she continued, after a pause, and the colour 
mounted to her cheek, which suddenly paled again, 
" besides — there — is — blood upon it ! " 
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" Blood ?" — and the company started in their seats 
a second time. 

In a moment, before the villagers could say another 
word, a spasm seemed to seize the farmer's daughter, 
who, with bated breath and fixed eyes, pointed in 
vehement agony to a shadow on the wall, near the 
corner where Ike. sat 

All eyes turned from her to the spot A shadowy 
silhouette of a head was figured there. Still straining 
every nerve in her mental agony, Mary pointed with 
both hands to the fixed outline. " The man /" These 
words alone escaped her. 

Ike started in confusion, and seemed about to 
speak, but the words were arrested by another 
vigorous application of fist. He moved ; the shadow 
moved. 

"Father, see! He wore a slouch hat when I saw 
him at the gate, and again at the window ; yes, it is 
the same ! — exactly the same ! I should know it 
anywhere ! " 

Ike raised his hand to his throbbing head; the 
shadow of a hand was depicted on the wall 

"And, ah! there is the same hand! see!" And 
the farmer's daughter, whose feelings, usually placid 
and self-contained, had been wrought to a high degree 
of sensibility by recent events, subsided overcome 
into her seat, sustained by her father's tender arm. 

The Ivygreenites, simple as they were, and unused 
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to hysterical manifestations, understood at once that 
Mary was labouring under excitement, and was at 
that moment a prey to delusion ; for it was palpable 
to every one that the shadow on the wall was not the 
portentous phenomenon she imagined, but only the 
outline cast by the familiar form of Ike. 

After an interval, during which Dalton successfully 
administered comfort to his daughter, Ike, unable to 
contain himself any longer, started forward, ex- 
claiming : — " Mary, Mary ! oh, forgive me, forgive 
me, it was me ! * 

"Thou!" exclaimed the farmer, rushing at Ike, 
after he had placed his daughter in a chair — 
" Thou ! " 

" Thou ! " roared the chairman, Tigg. 

"Thou!" echoed the company, looking unutter- 
able things at the youth, who stood like a condemned 
criminal 

"Was it you, Ike?" softly demanded Mary, re- 
covering her composure. 

" Ye-es, it was me," faltered the guilty lad. 

" You who laid the money-bag on father's table ? " 
continued Mary, rising and approaching Ike almost 
fiercely. 

Words were about to escape his lips, but an appli- 
cation of fist drove them back down his throat. 

" Speak, lad," said Dalton, " Til forgive ye freely." 

"Speak, Ike," said Tigg, "we'll all forgive ye." 
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"Answer, dear Ike," said Mary, laying an en- 
couraging hand upon his shoulder ; " tell us." 

The obstructive fist gradually relaxed, and the 
distracted youth at length said, — 

" Yes, it was me who * 

" Go on, don't be afeard, lad." 

"Who — made the shadow on the wall with my 
head; that's what I meant. But I didn't mean to 
doit!" 

The whole company, disappointed of a solution to 
the riddle which Ike's ambiguous exclamation had led 
them to expect, turned upon him with something like 
indignation, but his manifest distress of mind dis- 
armed rebuke, and wrath gave place to commiseration, 
in which Dalton and his daughter joined. The land- 
lord improved the occasion by bringing in a can of 
October, which was at once scored on the back of the 
door against Ike, who had rushed into the yard to cool 
himself. 



CHAPTER X. 

PRESENTLY Dalton, drawing Mary to his side 
tenderly, said, " Cheer up, my child, I'm think- 
ing well put old Jack into the cart to-morrow, and 
go up town." 

"Go up town, father ?" 

" Yes, to-morrow, betimes." 

The bare idea of any one going to Brookside on 
any but market-day was such a novelty that this an- 
nouncement gave a fresh fillip to the wonderment of 
the villagers, as it argued some momentous step on 
the part of Dalton. Riley gaped more widely than it 
seemed possible for him to do ; Ike, who had re- 
entered, apostrophised with three " oh's ! " instead of 
one; Pimble muttered "Darn me! if this isn't a 
coorious business ! " and Tigg laid down his pipe, put 
on his tortoiseshell specs, and looked hard at Dalton 
through them, which had a very impressive effect 
upon the company, for the reason that they were 
never worn save at a funeral, or when he read the 
responses in church on Sundays. 

" You going up town to-morrow? Art serious, 
neighbour? " he asked, with bated breath. 
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" Yes, Tigg, if I live as long.'' 

"But— but what for?" 

" To rid me of this money ; 'tis irksome to me." 

"To rid ye on't? But, if 'tis a fair question, 
Dalton, how are ye going to do it?" 

" Why, by just taking it to the police-office, that's 
all/' 

The facility of this proceeding was palpable ; but it 
was not so clear that any particularly good result would 
come of it. 

"Well, neighbour, suppose you do, what then?" 
urged Tigg. 

" I shall feel more like an honest man." 

" Good. But stay a bit," exclaimed Holmes, as a 
bright idea flushed his radiant face to an apoplectic 
magenta, " stay a bit — I'm a-thinking ! " 

"Listen, listen, Holmes is a-thinking!" sarcastically 
cried Tigg, who, but for Holmes's intervention, was in 
danger of again drifting into the meshes of logic. 
" Silence ! Holmes is a-thinking ! " 

" I'm a-thinking that, if Dalton is determined to get 
rid of the gold, instead of giving it to the police, which 
would do no morsel o' good, he had better return it to 
him as gave it ! " 

"Yes, yes!" ejaculated Mary, who caught at the 
prospect of atoning to the man she had injured, and 
imagined that Holmes knew who he was ; " yes, yes, 
we will ! Who is the man ? — tell us, tell us ! " 
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The whole party thronged round Holmes in a 
moment; and Tigg, who had returned his specs to 
their depository in his breeches-pocket, drew them 
out again, and, putting them on, now scrutinised 
Holmes, who was developing a deeper hue of red. 

" What's his name ? Out with it ! " 

" Speak ! speak, man ! " 

"Darn'd if I know! I wish I did!" at length 
responded the rustic, overcome with confusion at 
having crushed their hopes. " But can't ye look for 
him ? " he added, grasping at a straw. 

A contemptuous guffaw burst from the villagers in 
chorus. 

"Ah, neighbour," replied Dalton, "the world is 
wide ! Besides, it is not an easy thing to find a man 
we have never distinctly seen." 

Ike was on the point of giving utterance to some- 
thing which appeared to burden his soul, but a vigorous 
taste of knuckles intercepted the words again. 

Holmes saw the difficulty pointed out by Daltom 
and sank back in his chair abashed. 

"Uncommon clever, Holmes!" sneered Tigg — 
" uncommon clever, like everything that comes out of 
your pretty little mouth ! " 

A general burst of hilarity followed this sally at the 
expense of Holmes's mouth, which extended from ear 
to ear, and was the standing joke of Ivygreen. But 
in a moment the whole assembly was electrified by 
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the undaunted Holmes, who jumped up and almost 
knocked Solomon off his stool with a tremendous 
thump on the shoulder, crying, " Darn it ! I've got 
it at last ! '' 

" Lor* a mercy ! " exclaimed Tigg, reeling under the 

vehement salutation ; "what have ye got, man alive?" 

"The right idea! Let 'em look for the man at 

the " 

" Go on— out with it ! " 
" At the— doctor's ! " 

" At the doctor's ! What on earth d'ye mean ? " 
"Why, didn't the lassie cut open the man's hand, 
and wouldn't he naturally go straight to the nearest 
doctor's to have it mended?" and Holmes became 
suddenly violet to the roots of his hair with satisfaction. 
A round of applause followed this sagacious sugges- 
tion, and Mary laid a grateful hand upon the speaker's 
shoulder ; even Tigg was impressed with the luminous 
idea; and the landlord thought it a fitting occasion 
to propose another jug of ale all round (at Holmes's 
expense), with a cheer for everybody, and success to 
the "Dog and Duck." 

Dalton, after a few momente' cogitation, acquiesced 
in the suggestion. They would try the apothecary's 
first. That failing, they could then deposit the money 
at the police station. Agreed : and the jugs emptied 
accordingly. At that moment the venerable clock 
striking one (which meant nine), gave the signal for 
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separation, and the simple villagers separated accord- 
ingly. Holmes's physiognomy gradually faded to its 
normal pink ; Tigg mounted the belfry by moonlight 
to rake out another starling's nest, if possible, with a 
view to avoid future reproaches and to effect greater 
accuracy in the striking ; Huggins counted the returns 
of the evening with a chuckle of satisfaction ; Dalton 
and Mary thoughtfully wended up the street to the 
Links ; and Ike, relieving his bosom of a long-pent-up 
" oh ! " again put his head under the pump to cool. 



CHAPTER XL 

SHALL we follow Ike's movements after the re- 
vivifying ceremony just alluded to, and give 
him a short chapter all to himself? 

The beneficent stream from the pump had a swift 
and tonic effect upon the nervous system of our gaunt 
rustic: he arose from the aquose operation like a giant 
refreshed. He was himself again — or rather, he was 
apparently quite another person. The timidity, the 
characteristic awkwardness of the lad, had vanished, 
and given place to decision and firmness of purpose ; 
and as he stood there erect and unbending as the 
pump itself, there could be no manner of doubt about 
it — Ike was a power for good or evil. 

The last footfalls of the tardiest villager had died 
away, and very soon the last light in the hamlet was 
eclipsed; for it will be readily understood that the 
burning of midnight oil was not a vice of Ivygreen. 
If the unusual flicker of a light should by any chance 
be seen during the dark hours, you might with safety 
conjecture that some inhabitant was thoughtfully pay- 
ing a last visit to a sick cow, or tending a new-born 
calf, or securing the hen-roost against fox or weazel, 
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or personally satisfying himself that horse or ass had 
a comfortable shakedown, as he deserved to have, 
after the heat and burden of the day. 

The last light, I say, had been extinguished, and 
then appeared to have arrived the moment for which 
Ike had waited. His cogitations had evidently led to 
a decision of some sort, for he said to himself, in a 
low undertone, " Yes, 111 do it ! " 

His cottage stood hard byjnearHuggins's brewhouse, 
and due north of the pump. Consequently it is natural 
to surmise that he would move off due north, and 
make for his bed, like his honest and unsophisticated 
neighbours. I feel a compunction in averring that he 
did no such thing. He turned his back upon his 
lodgings and strode south, with as light a tread as if 
there were no mischief in his designs. A few yards 
brought him to the village school-and-pastry shop, 
and at the door he paused. There was not a sound 
within, though he listened with his ear to the keyhole. 
Polly Pattipan, the purveyor of knowledge and cakes, 
anticipating no marauders, was sound asleep. 

"All quite still and quiet," muttered the daring 
youth, " now's the time ! " And Ike, drawing a long 
breath, which terminated in a sigh, stepped softly past 
the house and gained a by-lane. There he could 
walk more at ease — he was quite beyond the keenest 
hearing of Ivygreen. 

A bend in the lane brought our rustic suddenly face 

20 
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to face with a form, rendered dim beneath the thick 
overgrowth of foliage, and which in an instant dissipated 
all the firmness of purpose derived from the beneficial 
pump. Ike trembled, like a guilty thing as he was, 
from head to foot, and when the indefinable form 
(should I rather write it Form?) moved slowly towards 
him, his impulse was to fly for his life ; but when it 
reached the moonlight his terrors subsided and com- 
posure returned, for he recognised no human witness 
of his purpose, whatever it might be, but only Zach, 
the superannuated old horse of the village, bequeathed 
to the community in general by Zachariah Mitchell, 
whose name he thenceforward bore ; and who had on 
this occasion extended his evening stroll beyond his 
ordinary limits, with a view to satisfy himself as to 
the quality of Master Radford's bit of clover in the 
hollow yonder. In illustration of the Latin proverb, 
Zach found the descent easy ; but being a martyr to 
rheumatism, and highly sensitive in the sciatic nerve, 
he had made many painful but ineffectual attempts to 
ascend the slope, until the cool night air, and the 
stamina derived from the excellent herb, braced him 
to a last and successful rush. 

Ike exchanged civilities with Zach, and continued 
his expedition along the lane without further interrup- 
tion, until he reached a stile. Clearing the stile at 
a bound he gained a covered stall for cattle. There 
he paused. 
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What brings him hither at such an hour of the night? 

There is no sick cow or creature of any kind needing^ 
kindly help. It is a deserted, dilapidated shed. What 
brings him hither ? 

The ground is paved with the red sandstone of the 
country, and Ike waited some minutes until a glimpse 
of moonlight should enable him to distinguish a par- 
ticular slab. The fleeting clouds passed away, and 
Ike's foot was planted upon the object of his search. 
The tall youth looked wild, weird, and wicked, as he 
stood there alone, erect, motionless, in the moonlight; 
and appeared altogether so to falsify the character and 
traditions of the Ivygreenites, that I am almost tempted 
to expunge and reverse the description I gave of them 
in Chapter I. 

Presently he again uttered those pregnant words, 
" Yes — I'll do it ! " and so saying, he sank upon his 
knees. With no penitential purpose, however, and 
not in any way signifying contrition or self-abasement. 
He knelt down to raise the particular slab. As he 
did so a shrill cry overhead petrified him, as well it 
might at such a moment, in such a place, on such an 
errand as this ! Oh for the tonic virtues of the pump 
now ! But again the witness was no human witness, 
— it was the screech-owl passing over, and Ike's terror 
was only momentary; but the pallor upon his face 
showed that he did not view these interruptions as 
good omens. 
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The big stone was quickly heaved aside, a lump of 
turf removed, and Ike's eyes rested with delight upon 
a bag — a leathern bag. 

The bag contained money. 

Though it is not my business at this stage of our 
chronicle to assist the intelligent reader towards his 
conclusions, I will frankly confess that the leathern 
bag in question was as like as could be to the bag 
found on Farmer Dalton's table. 

Ike took up the bag, drew the string, and emptied 
the contents into his gabardine. 

Gold! 

Ike took the gold, bathed his hands in it, buried 
his hands in it, gloated over it, and counted it like 
a miser. A hundred guineas again ! and he, Ike, the 
seeming simple, home-spun, honest Ike, a miser, a 
secret, cunning hoarder — he ! 

O for the blameless annals of Ivygreen ! 

But hark ! what is he muttering to himself, as he 
bathes his hands and buries them in the lustrous 
heap? 

" Yes, it shall be done : 111 do it ! Polly is poor ; 
Polly is good and kind and hard-worked ; oh, yes, so 
very, very hard-worked ! Ill — 111 do it, and serve 
Polly the same as Dalton ! " 

Aha, Master Ike ! 'twas thou, then, schemer? But 
thou hast let in a flood of light upon my riddle and 
spoilt it Blunderer ! 
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Ike gathered together the treasure, and thrust the bag 
into his pocket, retracing his steps towards the village. 
He overtook Zach, who pulled up and offered him a 
broad back. But Ike was too humane to avail himself 
of the friendly service, and pausing a moment to bestow 
a familiar salutation upon the animal's neck, he soon 
outstripped him and gained the hamlet. 

He reached Polly Pattipan's cottage, and at once 
found that his intentions, whether benevolent or the 
reverse, to "serve Polly the same as Dalton," were 
doomed to be frustrated. Polly's chamber was in 
the attic: the window consequently quite out of reach. 
So the baffled schemer had no choice but to retrace 
his steps to the deserted shed and redeposit the 
treasure beneath the big red stone, or to adopt the 
more attractive course of turning due north of the 
pump, after refreshing himself there, and making for 
his own roost. 

He wisely decided upon the latter alternative. 

His slumbers would not have been so tranquil as 
they were, had he known that, as he quitted the shed, 
a man of no very agreeable mien emerged from con- 
cealment, and stood precisely where Ike had knelt a 
few minutes before steeping his hands in the golden 
bath. 



CHAPTER XII. 

NO fresh event occurring during the night to dis- 
turb Dalton's rest or shake his resolution, he 
gave full effect to it next morning, and summoned 
Mary betimes to prepare for the novel expedition " up 
town." A hasty meal having been taken, the services 
of the steady old pony were again in request, much to 
his astonishment; and the pale autumn sun, rising 
over the hills, found them on the white high road. 

The farmer's spirits, at first braced and refreshed by 
the keen air, ere long lost their cheeriness ; and Mary 
remarked that he yielded to some painful thought, 
other than the event of the day. 

" Father, there is a something more than I know 
of that troubles ye ! Am I so poor a friend that ye 
will not let me share it with ye, father?" 

The farmer pressed his daughter's hand. " I have 
no sorrows and no joys secret from you, Mary. The 
thing that grieves me now would grieve ye ten times 
more. That is why I had fain not tell it ye," he 
pursued, affectionately, "therefore, my child, don't 
ask me." 

" Nothing could trouble me half so much as to see 
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you brooding over a sorrow which I am not allowed 
to share," she answered. 

" All else but this, Mary, I freely tell you." 

" And it is this beyond all else I ought to know ! " 

The farmer could not choose but smile, as his 
daughter confessed to this feminine weakness. 

" Thou art a woman, thoroughly ." 

" Yes, if it is womanly to be curious about your 
troubles, I own I never felt such curiosity. If it is 
womanly to pity, I never was so womanly, dear ! Tell 
me; you shall see what self-command I have! I know 
I can comfort you." 

" 'Twill shock ye, child." 

"I can bear the shock, but I cannot bear your 
silence," she remonstrated. 

" Do you remember — the threat^ Mary ? " 

Mary turned very pale, and trembled in spite of her 
effort to control herself. 

"Yes." 

" The threat of vengeance. Do you remember the 
words, child ? " 

" Too well, father ! " 

" Twas an awful thing for the guilty lad to utter ; 
it has haunted me from that day to this ; I have 
repented of my harshness to thee, child, and to 
him." 

" Oh, you have no deed towards me to repent of, 
dear ! " 
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" I did repent ; and I hope he repented too. But 
vengeance is a terrible thing, and often returns terribly 
upon our own heads 1 " 

" How strangely you talk, dear ! Why shake your 
head so solemnly ? " 

There was a long pause. 

" Yes ; I hope he repented," continued the farmer, 
presently; "I hope he repented of that dreadful 
threat ! " 

Mary was sorely perplexed by her father's unwonted 
lamentations, and urged him to express his thoughts 
more freely. 

"I'd fain say no more, child, out of pity to ye." 

" You only torment me more, dear, by holding back 
your thoughts, and leaving me to guess them. Do 
you really think that Reuben Brice " 

" Well, Mary, don't be like me, and afeard to speak 
out." 

" That Reuben is at the bottom of Grey's proceed- 
ings against us ? " 

"If he was, it would pain me less than the thing 
that has happened." 

" What has happened ? " demanded Mary, grasping 
her father's arm, and looking with eyes already filled 
with tears into his face. 

" The lad Reuben Brice is dead." 

" Dead ! " 

(t Drowned at sea." 
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Mary had miscalculated the powers of head and 
heart : she fell swooning into her father's arms. 

The sagacious old pony stopped of his own accord 
the moment the reins were relaxed : he knew that 
some untoward circumstance was happening ; and as 
standing still was one of his little foibles, he indulged 
himself in that respect, seeking solace in the dainty 
clover which fringed the roadway ; while Dalton ex- 
hausted all the resources of his simple but gentle 
nature in administering comfort to his grief-stricken 
daughter. 

This episode occurred at a spot where the road was 
intersected by a lane leading to some outlying farms 
in the neighbourhood of Ivygreen, and along this lane 
might have been heard the clatter of a horse's heels 
approaching ; but our friends were too occupied with 
their troubles to heed the circumstance, and a horse- 
man had reached a point in view of the cart quite 
unobserved by them. At sight of the farmer's well- 
known trap the mounted rustic halted, and pulled his 
horse into a copse. Sliding from the saddle with 
remarkable agility, the individual crawled on hands 
and feet on the off-side of the hedge, close up to the 
cart 

Long and tenderly did Dalton support and soothe 
his daughter before she thoroughly recovered from 
the shock, and he now employed every device to 
divert her thoughts from the thing that distressed 
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them both ; but Mary insisted on knowing every par- 
ticular, and by degrees she elicited from her father 
the facts we have already learned. 

" I am calm now, dear father, and feel thankful to 
you for having told me all." 

" Why thankful, child ? " 

" Because my thoughts have been with him far too 
much. I felt as if I owed him duty — forgive me, 
dear, for saying so ; all my care is yours now ! " and 
she hung about his neck. 

"You loved the lad, Mary? Nay, you need not 
answer me ; and now that he's gone, I find I loved 
him too ! " 

" Bless you for those words ! " 

"And yet yesterday I did him a wrong before I 
heard the bad news." 

" How, father ? " 

" Just as you suspected a while ago ; I felt a'most 
certain that he had come back to carry out his threat, 
and had stirred up Grey to press me hard. I thought 
all this until I hated Reuben for it. God forgive me ! " 

The genuine utterances of the old man were in- 
fectious, and not only agitated Mary, but operated 
upon the individual who had so reprehensibly con- 
cealed himself under the hedge, an unsuspected wit- 
ness of the touching scene I have briefly described. 
The individual rose to his feet behind Dalton and 
Mary, and was upon the point of delivering himself of 
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some avowal which sorely troubled him, when articu- 
lation was arrested by the spontaneous visitation of 
his fist to his lips. It was Ike. 

The pony was absorbed in the investigation of a 
tuft of young grass, when his master's whip acquainted 
him with the fact that the affair which had interrupted 
their journey was concluded, and that they must make 
up for lost time. 

" Gee on, Jack, my lad ! Gee ! " and Jack ambled 
along at his wonted leisure. "That pace won't do, 
Jack ; we must fetch up. Gee ! " and Dalton gave 
Jack such a cut across the shoulders that his humane 
daughter remonstrated ; but the pony took the hint, — 
indeed, there was no mistaking it, especially as, 
Mary's intercessions notwithstanding, it was followed 
by a second and a third, which so completely satisfied 
Jack as to his master's views, that he judiciously 
worked himself into a gallop for the first time in his 
life, and presently dashed into Brookside, to the 
wonderment of the inhabitants and great peril of 
peripatetic ducks and porkers. Ike, unobserved, had 
been left far behind. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE pony pulled up of his own accord at the 
King's Head, the familiar baiting house for man 
and beast, much affected by both on market-days, as 
keeping the best brew and the sweetest hay in all the 
town. 

Such an apparition as Dalton, or indeed any other 
Ivygreenite, in Brookside on any but market-day, 
would give rise to endless conjecture and interroga- 
tion amongst the townsfolk. But the farmer's disaster 
had been the topic of the day ; they were therefore 
not slow in rightly surmising that his advent at this 
early hour, and at full gallop, was in connection with 
that deplorable event Presently, however, surmise 
gave place to assertion, and, in consequence of the 
unheard-of precipitation of his entry into town, it 
soon got whispered that poor Dalton had succumbed 
to his misfortune and gone daft. That condition of 
mind being known to lead to deeds of desperation, it 
was next averred that he might wreak vengeance on 
Grey. The rumour ripened into the report that he 
was actually bent on doing so ; and ere long it was 
proclaimed that he had committed the dreadful deed : 
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that Grey was killed, and that the mill was in flames. 
There is no knowing what stringent measures the 
townspeople might have taken in regard to the des- 
perado from Ivygreen, if it had not chanced that 
Grey himself was seen, alive and in a whole skin, 
deliberately crossing the road from shop to shop, 
making purchases, and settling the accounts of the 
previous market-day. 

Meanwhile, Dalton and Mary had alighted with 
melancholy deliberation, and when the loungers about 
the town saw them enter the inn from whence the 
coach to London started, there could be no two 
opinions as to his intentions — he was evidently going 
to t( bolt ! " to escape the consequences of the writ. 
The sagacious and sympathising throng approved the 
subtle scheme, and gave Dalton an encouraging cheer 
as he entered the King's Head, which not a little 
astonished both him and Mary. 

Mine host was sufficiently discreet to appear ignorant 
of the poor farmer's misfortune, and gave the travellers 
a kindly welcome ; while the old pony marched into 
his accustomed corner in the stable-yard, without 
awaiting the attentions of the ostler, just as he had 
been used to do on market-days for the last twenty 
years. 

After very brief parley, Dalton and Mary sallied 
forth on their peculiar errand, their movements being 
watched by the curious loungers, who interpreted 
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everything as a preliminary step towards the inevitable 
"bolt" which the farmer was bent upon making. 
Dejectedly, but with no shadow of confusion or shame, 
they directed their steps to the several surgeons and 
apothecaries of the town, in conformity with Holmes's 
sagacious counsel. But their disappointment was 
great in proportion to their hopes ; and the oddity of 
their inquiry, whether a* man in a smock, with a 
wounded hand, had been there for advice and plaster, 
appeared certainly to justify the first conclusions of 
the townsfolk, that the unhappy farmer was demented. 
At one druggist's, however, had they been more 
observant, they might have noticed that their question, 
instead of being at once answered in the negative, was 
referred to an individual in an inner room, who dictated 
the answer, which was to the effect that an old way- 
worn tramp had indeed called there the previous day 
with a hand damaged, as he said, in a beer-house broil, 
and had had it dressed, and then went his way towards 
the coast. 

" Oh, describe him, sir ! " interrupted Mary, " 'tis 
doubtless him we seek ! " 

"Well, there was nothing very attractive about him," 
at length replied the druggist, after again referring for 
inspiration to the oracle within, " for he looked more 
like a cut-throat than any one / ever saw ; and had a 
great red beard, and a squint, which together with a 
patch over his nose and an Irish accent " 
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" Stay ! " cried Mary, half distracted, " the man we 
seek had not these disfigurements; he was old and had 
a grey beard ! " 

" Then your man and ours are evidently different 
people," answered the apothecary, glancing towards the 
back room ; " so I'm very sorry I can't assist you, 
Master Dalton," and he turned to his pestle and 
mortar. 

The farmer, much disappointed, thanked him never- 
theless, and led his daughter to the door, when a 
thought suddenly struck her, and she returned to the 
counter. 

" Did the man pay you, sir, for what you gave him !" 

The apothecary glanced at Mary as if he expected 
this uncalled-for question, and replied, " Yes, he paid 
me — sixpence — at least " 

" Go on, sir, pray ! — the sixpence ? " 

" Is an old thing — crooked and battered — would 
you like to see it ? 'Tis several hundreds of years 
old," and the chemist dived into the inner room to 
fetch the coin. 

" Father," whispered Mary, pressing her hand to her 
heart, " it must be he after all ! Oh, had we but come 
here a day earlier ! " 

As the chemist emerged from the back room, 
an individual unseen by them passed out by the 
sidedoor, and vanished round the house. It was 
the ubiquitous Ike. 
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" This is the sixpence. Curious, isn't it ?" said the 
druggist, placing it in Mary's palm. " The fellow said 
there was luck in it, but I don't believe in such 
nonsense ! if it pleases you, you may keep it, Miss 
Dalton, for I wouldn't give a good sixpence for a dozen 
such ! " and instead of turning again to his operations 
with the drugs, the man retreated to the inner room, 
with the view, apparently, to avoid witnessing the 
effect of his remarks upon Mary. 

The young woman took the coin and examined it 
with emotion — it was, indeed, the identical sixpence 
she had given the tramp, and the loss of which she had 
since so regretted, for she had, in common with her 
simple-minded father, an element of superstition in 
her nature, and had associated their late disaster with 
the surrender of the " lucky " sixpence. Its recovery 
in this curious manner from the eccentric tramp added 
another bewilderment to her already overcharged feel- 
ings ; the more so when she reflected that her small 
gift of charity had been employed for the payment 
of surgical remedies to the hand she had ruthlessly 
wounded while it was engaged in an act of singular 
and doubtful benevolence ; and her sorrow was ex- 
treme when she learned that the needy pilgrim had 
turned his back upon Brookside a full day before 
their arrival, and that all hope of making amends to 
him, restoring the gold, or otherwise throwing a light 
upon an act which, apparently well-meant, might yet 
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have been devised with a view to their ultimate injury, 
must be abandoned. 

The farmer was no optimist, and would not listen 
for a moment to the belief his daughter hazarded, that 
the gift might have been genuine, and the intention 
sincere ; — that there might be individuals eccentric 
enough to roam about the world doing good by 
stealth, and seeking no reward but that of an ap- 
proving conscience ; that such saintly creatures were 
sometimes read of in books, and why should not this 
ragged wanderer be one of those moral prodigies ? 

" Tush ! child ; when thou art my age thou wilt 
doubt every one to be a knave, till thou hast proved 
him to be honest. There is a deep plot in all this, 
Mary, and the police will perhaps ferret it out ; I'm 
heartily glad you marked the villain." 

" Oh, father dear, don't say that ! " 

" Right heartily glad am I. But I think I'll be a 
match for him. The money was no doubt stolen, and 
his intention is for it to be found in my possession — 
then who's the thief? — why, Dalton, of course. But 
Dalton isn't to be disgraced in that fashion, though 
ruined he may be. No ; so let's at once to the police- 
court." 

Mary acquiesced ; there was some ground for her 
father's notions, and she could not combat them. 
Moreover, she was sorely exercised in her mind by 
the circumstance that the man who received from her 

21 
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the bent sixpence, and the individual who tendered 
the coin to the apothecary, were evidently not iden- 
tical ; for the man she had encountered at the gate 
was unquestionably grey-headed, corresponding in no 
single particular to the man so precisely described by 
the doctor. And yet the latter had a battered hand, 
and — more cogent evidence still — the battered six- 
pence ! 

The enigma appeared more hopelessly obscure the 
more Mary endeavoured to solve it, until she felt the 
wisdom of her father's resolution, and consented to 
consult the Delphic Oracle of the police-court j but 
feeling heart-sick and weary, she begged him first to go 
and rest awhile at the King's Head, which lay between 
them and the station. In a few minutes they regained 
the quiet hostelry from which they had set out 

Passing from the bright sunlight into the shady 
parlour, they did not at first notice that it was already 
occupied. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

IN the early morning Polly Pattipan opened shop 
and school at the same moment, necessarily. Her 
pupils usually trooped in joyously at seven o'clock, 
after breakfast, and got their dismissal at eleven, that 
being the primitive hour of dinner in Ivygreen. 

On the morning after the debate at the " Dog and 
Duck," at which we have assisted, her door and 
window standing open, Polly was seated at her lace- 
cushion, at the school end of the apartment, employ- 
ing the interval profitably until her rough little mob 
should assemble, when the tall figure of Ike crossed 
the threshold. 

Ike, like a good many other Ivygreenites, was a 
pretty frequent visitor there; but whether the attraction 
was the artificer, or the art, I cannot pretend to say. 
Certain it is that either one or the other would bear 
investigation; and Ike, we know, was of an enlightened 
mind, and would be likely to appreciate beauty in 
any shape. So Ike entered the shop, and received a 
cordial welcome. 

" Good morrow, and help yourself, Ike," said Polly 
with a radiant face; "you are always my best customer, 
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— till the children come ! That dish to the right is 
cranberries ; try them." 

Ike stood a moment thoughtfully, as if he had not 
quite made up his mind as to his errand; but, thanking 
Polly, he took a tart. 

Polly hummed a ditty as the lively reels flew about 
vunder her dexterous fingers, which quite dissipated any 
remarks he might have been desirous of making. So 
Ike tried a turnover. 

" Oh, Ike," began Polly, presently, " isn't this a 
strange, dreadful thing about the Daltons ? Do you 
know, when I heard of it, it quite knocked me down ! " 

" Yes," responded the youth, " it is strange that one 
can't sign one's name but it may be the ruin of you ! " 

"Ah, yes; but I didn't mean that, though sure 
enough, it is strange, and such a sum of money, too ! 
But I meant the tramp, the wicked, cruel, good-for- 
nothing tramp, to go and lay a snare to disgrace and 
ruin him ! poor dear Isaac, and Mary too ! " 

In preference to arguing the matter, or acquiescing 
in Polly's views, Ike ate another tart, voraciously. 

"But it's my belief," continued Polly, "that that 
dreadful man was no more a tramp than you are, 
Ike ! " 

Ike started, and would perhaps have made an ex- 
clamation of some sort, but his mouth was full Polly, 
bending over her lace-work, did not perceive the effect 
of her remark. 
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"A wicked, rich, prowling evildoer, such as we read 
of sometimes, that's what he is, in my belief! else 
what business had he creeping about Ivygreen at 
night, like a fox ! " 

Ike felt these words were addressed to him, there 
couldn't be a doubt about it, and they pierced him 
like darts, through and through. 

" And Isaac is quite right to go and give the money 
to the police at Brookside, eh ? don't you think so, 
Ike ? " 

Ike's mouth was so full that he could only move his 
head. 

" I'd ha' done the same thing ! " continued the 
schoolmistress, with emphasis, "that I would, if he 
had tried to tempt me with it ! Why, how you seem 
to enjoy those turnovers ! " said Polly, with a hearty 
laugh ; " try the doughnuts, Ike ! " 

" Thank'ee, Polly,'* replied Ike, a little confused at 
her good-humoured raillery, and thankful that her 
remarks had taken another turn, " but I didn't come 
to empty the plates; I forgot myself; I wanted — some- 
thing else." 

" Why, what else could you come here for ? " drily 
nquired Polly, 

"I want one of those things that you're working at." 

" What, a collar ? " 

" Yes, a lace collar; the very best you have." 

Polly burst into laughter. "A collar! why, what 
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can the boy want with such things ? Are you going 
to wear it, Ike?" 

" No ; but I want to give it to somebody as will ; 
and you're the only person as makes 'em." 

" Ho, ho ! I begin to understand. I see what you 
are about," conjectured Polly, after a moment's pause, 
and a sadness flitted over her, but rapidly passed ; " it 
is for — for Mary Dalton ! and you wouldn't have come 
to me if you could have got one anywhere else." 

Ike grinned and turned red. He didn't deny it 

" Tell me, Ike, if I am right," continued Polly, after 
some moments' reflection, and her rosy cheeks turned 
pale as she put the direct question. " You are going 
to — to — marry her ! Yes ; I see it — I have seen it a 
long while — ever so long. Is it so ? You can't deny it." 

Ike hung his head abashed under the interrogatory. 

" There ! I knew it quite well, though you were 
both so sly and kept it so secret ! " and a deep sigh 
escaped Polly; but she quickly recovered her com- 
posure, and gave her hand to Ike, saying, " I shall 
always be your friend, Ike, always ; and I love Mary ; 
she is a dear, good girl, and well deserves the best 
collar I have. I'll go and fetch it." 

Polly rose and mounted the stairs to her bedroom ; 
and as soon as she was out of sight, Ike, too, rose 
from his seat, and stealthily crossed to the shop end 
of the room. Under the little counter was a tiny 
drawer : this was Polly Pattipan's till. 
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Ike opened the drawer. 

Ike's hand glided into the till ! 

He had scarcely time to regain his stool when Polly 
re-entered, and spread a snow-white collar upon a sheet 
of blue paper. 

"This is the very best I have, Ike; is it good 
enough for Mary ? I made it for myself, thinking that, 
perhaps, some day " 

Ike remarked her hesitation, and thought he dis- 
cerned a tear in Polly's eye, but her clear ringing 
laugh reassured him. "And to think that you are 
going to be married ! and that I should never have 
heard of it until now ! I never could have believed 
you could be so sly." 

Ike could only hang his head again, like a doomed 
malefactor. 

The collar was a masterpiece of handicraft, and had 
a sumptuous border of ivy-leaves, as a compliment due 
to the place, and in each corner was introduced an " I." 

Ike noticed this, and asked if it meant anything. 

" Yes, it was my fancy to put it there. ,, 

" What does it stand for ? " asked the swain. 

Polly was mute this time, and Ike repeated the 
question. 

" Doesn't ' I ' stand for ' Ivygreen' ? " she replied, 
petulantly. 

" Of course, I never thought of that," responded 
the rustic, scratching his head. 
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" Or ' Isaac,' or — even ' Ike ' ; there are a many- 
words it may stand for ; take your choice." 

Ike was greatly puzzled to penetrate her intention, 
but forbore to question further, so he fumbled the 
collar about. 

" I want to see how it will look when a body wears 
it ; let me see it on you, Polly." 

Polly, somewhat reluctantly, assented; and he placed 
the delicate production on her white neck with all the 
gallantry he could command. 

"Why, how well you look in it, Polly ! M he ejacu- 
lated with enthusiasm. 

" Do you think so ? " 

" Yes ; and shall I tell you another thing I think? " 

" Do." 

" I think what every one in the village says is true : 
that, when Mary is at Brookside, you are the prettiest 
lass in Ivygreen ! " 

This oblique and awkward compliment gave Polly 
more pain than Ike could have supposed. She abruptly 
wrapped up the collar, and giving it to Ike, said, " Go, 
go, I wish to be alone ! Take it, and when you give it 
to Mary, tell her " 

" Speak up, Polly, what am I to say ? " 

'• Tell her that 1 part with it freely, though I made 
it for myself; but I shall never want it now 1 And tell 
her that the ' I ' in each corner was put there because 
my heart was very full of — no, don't tell her that 1 say 
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I wish the wife who wears it every happiness. Yes — 
that I do ! and say I — 1 — but go, Ike, go at once ! I 
ask you to leave me !" 

Ike was taken aback by this incoherent and pas- 
sionate speech of the village schoolmistress, and would 
have tarried longer, but he saw her resolution, and 
hurriedly quitted the shop. Reaching his cottage, he 
quickly saddled his horse, and galloped towards 
Brookside. We have seen that he overtook Dalton 
on the road. 

As soon as Polly was alone she buried her face in 
her hands, and wept freely for many minutes. 

The astute reader will have divined that the object 
of Ike's visit was not to eat tarts or buy laces, but to 
give effect to his determination of the overnight, to 
" serve Polly the same as Dalton," and that he had 
succeeded in depositing the leathern bag in Polly's 
till. 

As veracious historian of these momentous events, 
it is my duty to correct the astute reader — Ike had no 
such intention, and did nothing of the kind. 



CHAPTER XV. 

POLLY PATTIPAN had her cry, and it lasted a 
good half-hour. Rarely did she indulge in this 
luxurious diversion of her sex ; for, in the first place, 
fehe was one of the most contented persons possible ; 
and in the second place, she really hadn't the time for 
it But to-day she made ample amends for all arrears, 
and wept for a good half-hour. A hope which she 
had long nursed until its fruition had grown to be an 
assured thing had evidently sustained a rude blow. 

" Well, well," she reflected, as she dried her eyes 
and re-arranged the disordered reels upon her cushion, 
" crying won't mend matters; but, oh! to think I 
should have been so foolish as to imagine that he 
ever came here after anything but my junkets ! and 
how unkind of him to tell me that, when Mary is at 
Brookside, I am the prettiest girl in Ivygreen ! He 
might have told me he admired and loved Mary 
without saying that, I think ! But how sly, how 
dreadfully sly of them to keep it such a secret ! Mary 
is a deceitful thing, that she is ; and as for Ike, he's 
quite wicked ! I wonder I ever allowed myself to — to 
like him ! But why should /fret ? Tis no business 
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of mine ! Let them go and get married — they're wel- 
come ; but, oh ! how foolish of me to part with that 
collar, which I made for my own self, and invented 
the pattern and all, thinking that he used to come 

• 

here to see me, — how mad of me ! and that the end 
of it would be, he would offer to — to — faugh ! I might 
have seen that he only came here for the sake of my 
turnovers ! — But stay a bit, Polly," she continued 
introspectively, " is this quite the right spirit for you 
to show? Is this quite what you would teach the 
dear children, and is it what his Reverence bids you 
bear in mind when trial and temptation come, as come 
they will some day? Nay, Polly," and the gentle 
maiden patted her erring bosom admonishingly, as 
though she were her own pupil, " dismiss those feel- 
ings, and remember the text in the copybook — 
' Jealousy is hateful ; ' there ! now I can go on with 
my work, and feel all the better for a good cry. 
They'll make a handsome couple, that they will; 
Mary's tall, and Ike, if he would only shorten his 
hair, would look quite nice ; I always " 

" Good-morrow to ye, Polly," said Tidmass, entering 
the door ; " how be ye, my lass ? " 

" Good-morrow, Master Tidmass," she replied, with 
her wonted gaiety ; " I haven't seen you to thank you 
for the lift you so kindly gave me on market-day, but 
I was so grateful ! " 

" Bless your pretty heart," responded the farmer 
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with paternal admiration ; " why, it was kind o* ye to 
ride along with an old man like me. It made me 
feel quite young again, that it did, to have ye in the 
cart ; and if I was only thirty years younger, or you 
was thirty years older, you shouldn't be slaving as you 
do from morning to night, I promise ye ! " 

Polly laughed coquettishly at the farmer's gallantry, 
which she thoroughly appreciated, and offered him a 
stool. "And what brings ye here so early, Master 
Tidmass? do you too come for my pastry?" she 
ventured. 

" Bless ye, no ! I just stepped in to ask ye if you 
could give me a shilling's worth of coppers ; I want 
to pay the lads this morning." 

"No doubt I can manage that for you," she re- 
plied, and crossed the room to the till. As she 
opened the drawer, an exclamation of surprise escaped 
her. In the saucer containing her little hoard lay a 
letter, curtly addressed — " To Polly." 

" What's the matter, child ? " demanded Tidmass, 
perceiving her gesture. " Is it a rat ? " 

" No, a letter." 

" A letter ; well, there's nothing very dreadful in a 
letter, is there ? " 

"No, but how did it get here? " she retorted, with 
timidity. 

"Well, now-a-days things do get into houses so 
mysterious-like, that there's no accounting. After 
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Dalton's money-bag, I shouldn't be surprised at any- 
thing ! Perhaps the tramp put it there ! " 

Polly shuddered 

" But open and read it," urged the farmer, " why 
d'ye hesitate ? " and he leant across the counter and 
took up the letter. " Sure enough, and a good big 
one. P'raps 'tis a love-letter ! " 

" A love-letter as large as that ! Why, I never saw 
such a thing ! " 

" Nor me neither," responded Tidmass ; " shall I 
open and read it ? " 

" Do, please, I'm rather frightened of it." And Polly 
turned very pale. 

So Tidmass opened the letter. It was written on 
a sheet of paper nearly as big as a newspaper, and 
in characters an inch high. Having perused it to the 
end, he folded it up with ominous solemnity, and put 
it into his pocket without a word. 

" But you're pocketing my letter, Master Tidmass," 
remonstrated Polly, arresting his hand. 

" Why, I thought you said you was frightened ? " 

"So I was, but I am better now. I want my 
letter ! " 

"There's something dreadful in it. Don't!" re- 
monstrated the farmer. "Dost know who it's from?" 

" Not the least bit in the world ! " 

" From Ike I " whispered Tidmass in her ear, as 
though the very walls ought not to hear the name. 
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" From Ike ! " and Polly's knees trembled with her 
agitation ; " why, he was here this morning ! " 

" And put it here secretly, eh ? " asked the farmer, 
incredulously. 

" I suppose so ; " and Polly looked quite bewil- 
dered. 

" Dreadful, dreadful ! " continued Tidmass, shaking 
his head, " I never should ha* thought it of Ike ! And 
poor Dalton's gone all the way to Brookside on that 
fool's errand of Holmes's, to look for the man as did 
it, when here he is all the time in our village — the 
very last I should have suspected ! Oh, these are 
awful times, Polly ! " 

" What ! Master Tidmass, do you mean to tell me 
it was Ike all the time? " 

" Yes, it grieves me to say so, for I always thought 
so well o' the lad ! " 

" But — but — who says it was Ike ? " demanded the 
maiden, with undisguised pain. 

" He says so himself. See." And Tidmass drew 
forth the extensive document, and placed it in Polly's 
hand. " There, child, there ; it cuts me to the quick 
— but we be living in awful times, and what's coming 
to Ivygreen I don't know ! I'll leave you now, Polly, 
for I can't abear to see ye so sad ! Good-bye ! " and 
the hearty yeoman smoothed her hair as if she were 
his own young child. 

" I've one thing to ask you, dear Master Tidmass, *» 
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said Polly, pleadingly, as he turned to quit, — " please 
not say a word about this in the village yet, everybody 
is already so upset" 

" You've a very poor knowledge of Abram Tidmass 
if you think he doesn't know when to keep his mouth 
shut, my lass," replied he, " 'specially in such awful 
times ! " and the burly farmer left the shop. 

Polly sat down to recover herself from the shock, 
and to gain sufficient energy to support the impending 
trial. Presently she unfolded the majestic sheet and 
spread it out upon the table ; and with a heart sinking 
within her, she read this astounding avowal : — 

"i can't abide another Hour without telling you 
what a willain i am for to go as i didn't ought last 
night to try and serve you the same as dalton who 
takes on so About the money which i never expected 
and what a world of misery it do cause which it is the 
root of all evil but good intentions is so often the 
cause of Untold Miseries Which ike never would if 
he had known, and he hopes you believe him that he 
repents of Wanting to serve her the same as dalton 
which it was wicked when he always was fond Of you 
and i would no more harm polly than i would mary 
dalton which i love and always did believe me For 
years as true as my name is ike and always will love 
Her For ever in the hope of the wedding shortly for 
which he is getting all sorts of Pretty things but can't 
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rest another hour till iVe confessed My willany which 
i did and hadn't ought the lord knows to bring Such 
misery upon friends and i humbly beg your pardon 
which otherwise I can't live in ivygreen Any longer 
and will go For a sodger or some other crime which 
ike can't think of at This moment but he will unless 
her he loves says she will and Make him happy ever 
after so to conclude I am yours affectionate ike. 

" please excuse this speciment of his writing i can 
write larger if i try." 

Polly Pattipan rubbed her eyes in thorough bewil- 
derment, and read and re-read the slightly confused 
epistle, and could only so far make out the entangle- 
ment of ideas as to satisfy herself that Ike was the 
mysterious delinquent who had laid this abominable 
snare for Dalton at the moment of his trouble, with 
the view, evidently, of turning the circumstance to 
account in gaining his ends and prevailing upon Mary 
to marry him — a depth of infamy which Polly con- 
ceived to be beyond humanity ; and for such a cha- 
racter to be developed in Ivygreen, and in the person 
of the one young man she had allowed herself to think 
of tenderly! Alas for the depravity of the human 
heart! 

Polly's first impulse was to rush over to the Links 
and betray him to the Daltons ; but they were off to 
Brookside. Her next idea was to summon all the 
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neighbours, and solve the mystery that had perplexed 
them from the oldest to the youngest ; but she re- 
membered her injunction to Tidmass, and how foolish 
she would look making it public, after having enjoined 
him to secrecy for the present ! Her next idea was to 
indulge again in the favourite recreation of her sex, 
and have a good cry. This she did to the best of her 
ability; and it must have suited her condition re- 
markably well, for she resorted to that mollifying 
expedient at intervals for more than two hours ; and 
so rapt was she in the pursuit of it that she failed 
to heed a footstep in the shop. 

Taking her kerchief from her eyes presently, she 
started in her seat, and very nearly fainted, which no 
native of Ivygreen had ever been known to do. 

The monster Ike again stood before her. 



22 



CHAPTER XVI. 

^T^HE farmer and his daughter had been seated in 
A the parlour of the "King's Head" some minutes 
before the rustling of a newspaper drew their attention 
to a gentleman in the shadiest corner of the room, 
who appeared to be deeply absorbed in the journal, 
and quite ignorant of their presence. Dalton and 
Mary, unwilling to disturb him, drew close together 
and conversed in a low tone. With the diffidence of 
people unused to strange faces, and more especially 
to persons of a higher grade than themselves, as the 
gentleman evidently was, they scanned him narrowly, 
as well as the journal interposed between them would 
allow. He had the nondescript air of a traveller ; an 
ample cloak enveloped him, despite the season, and a 
good beaver covered his head. His upright figure 
showed him unused to labour, and a black moustache 
and beard gave him a foreign look. 

u He's a furriner, Mary — French, no doubt — so he 
won't understand you; speak up, and don't be so 
frightened, child." 

Mary wasn't a bit frightened ; she was only modest, 
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and had been talking in whispers. Her father's blunt 
remark quite confused her, and she urged him to 
hasten his departure. 

" As soon as I've rested a bit, and finished this mug 
o' cider ; but I feel all of a shake yet. I almost wish 
we had never stirred out of Ivygreen. Drat the 
money! I shall be glad enough when we are rid 
on't What arrant knaves there be in the world!" 

"Hush! dear," ejaculated Mary, clapping her hand 
t6 his lips, " don't say such dreadful things for every- 
body to hear;" and she glanced uneasily at the 
stranger, whose eyes were riveted upon her. In a 
moment they were averted, and he appeared more 
than ever intent upon the local paper. 

" I didn't mean yonder Frenchman, child, so don't 
turn so red ! " 

" Oh, father, how cruel you are to me ! Why, don't 
you see he's reading the Chronicle ? " 

" Yes ; but I can see another thing, which convinces 
me he's a furriner.' , 

" What's that ? " 

"Why, the paper's upside down. Ha, ha!" and 
Dalton laughed with surprise at his own penetration. 
"Englishmen don't usually read upside down, eh?" 

" Nor do foreigners, I suppose," retorted Mary. 

" No, that's true. But if he was English he would 
understand what I've been a saying, and would ha' 
turned the paper right side atop, wouldn't he? " 
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The Frenchman bore this crucial test, and continued 
his perusal of the journal still topsy-turvy. 

Even Mary was now satisfied that if he were not 
deaf he must be a stranger to their particular dialect 
at all events, and she conversed freely with her father 
upon the late events, and the probable or possible 
result of their visit to the police-court. 

Presently the foreign gentleman drew from his 
pocket a cigar case, and, preparing to smoke, turned 
to Dalton and Mary, and said in excellent English, 
"I hope neither of you have any objection to my 
lighting a cigar ? " 

The farmer was overcome with confusion, and his 
daughter flushed to a deep crimson. The gentleman 
awaited their permission before striking a match. 

Dalton, in his thorough honesty, gave words to 
the feeling that was uppermost "Why, zounds! I 
thought you was a furriner, sir." 

" Travellers are of all countries," replied the gentle- 
man, applying the match to his cigar. 

"But when you're at home," faltered Dalton, "it 
isn't in England, I fancy ? " 

"My home is Toronto, in North America, where 
the English tongue is well understood, I assure you ; * 
and the gentleman, having administered this good- 
humoured rebuke to the farmer, resumed his seat; 
while Dalton, feeling his disadvantage, begged pardon. 

"Not a word, my good sir, ,, replied the stranger, 
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cheerily; "I admire your blunt honesty, and am 
rather glad than otherwise that you did really mistake 
me for a foreigner." 

" Why so ? " demanded the farmer. 

" Because, under that impression, you have spoken 
freely and aloud to the lady " 

" My daughter," interrupted Dalton. 

"Ah! your daughter," continued the gentleman, 
with a complimentary inclination of the head ; " and 
I have thus gathered, without designing to do so, that 
you are on your way to the police-office up the town. 
I hope, sir, it is no disagreeable errand that takes you 
thither ? " 

" Thank'ee, sir, for your kind wish. Our errand is 
certainly not a pleasant one." 

" Perhaps more strange than pleasant ? " 

" Yes ; very strange." 

"Ah! I feared from your manner that it was so. 
You are in some trouble, if I judge rightly ? " 

" Well, to tell the truth, sir," replied Mary, seeing 
the hesitation of her father, " we are in trouble — great 
trouble." 

"I thought I could not be mistaken. Might I 
venture to ask the nature of your trouble ? " he con- 
tinued, motioning them to a seat, and drawing nearer 
to them. " I have seen much of life, and know the 
ways of the world. I have had my full portion of 
trials and adversity, toil and suffering — from which, I 
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imagine, you have been tolerably free — and I might 
possibly be able to advise you how to act" 

The directness of the stranger's proposal to enter 
into their private affairs was calculated to arouse mis- 
givings in the mind of the farmer, simple and un- 
suspicious though he was ; and so, in fact, it did ; but 
his allusion to sufferings of his own was uttered with 
such genuine sadness, and those sufferings were so 
unmistakably stamped upon his features, that Dalton's 
hesitation was but momentary. He felt he could 
trust him ; and a glance at his daughter satisfied him 
that she shared his confidence. Thereupon, without 
circumlocution he unbuttoned his coat and drew 
from his pocket the contents thereof, consisting of a 
cotton handkerchief, neatly folded round a couple 
of pig's trotters; a sample bag of oats; a horse 
comb ; a bottle of sheep-wash; a padlock; and, finally, 
a bag of gold, saying, — 

" To tell truth, sir, IVe got here a bag of sovereigns 
which isn't my own ; so I be going to give it up to the 
police, for I'll none on't." 

"Indeed ! But how came it into your possession?" 
demanded the stranger, incredulously. 

" Oh, very mysterious- like, sir. But, Mary, child, 
do you tell the gentleman all about it ; you're better 
spoken than I be, and have had more schooling." 

Without reservation, Mary related the circumstance 
of her father having signed his name at the back of 
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Barnett's bill, as a matter of form ; of its having been 
dishonoured ; of Grey's resolution to press hard upon 
them, and their consequent embarrassment. She 
then referred to the visit of the tramp at the gate^ 
describing his age, costume, and features; her mid- 
night attendance at her father's bedside, and the 
apparition of the man at the window; "the tramp 
again," she continued, with emotion, " who, for some 
unknown and unaccountable reason, has, my father 
thinks, under the disguise of a benefactor, laid a snare 
to add disgrace to the ruin which has overtaken him." 
As she related, in her simple, homespun way, these 
perplexing events, and the terrible blow she had dealt 
the hand — which she averred she could not believe 
was bent on mischief, as her father supposed — tears 
stood in her eyes ; and her face, hitherto pallid with 
anxiety, glowed with the earnestness of her feelings. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE gentleman listened to Mary's recital with 
deep interest, and evinced genuine sympathy 
in their novel adventure. "I vow 'tis a perfect 
romance ! Why, one only meets with such things in 
books ! and I confess I agree with your father it is 
beyond belief that a tramp .should so munificently 
return the gift of a sixpenny piece as to restore it four 
thousand-fold, unless there were some deep scheme in 
connection with it." 

" I cannot bring myself to believe in so needless 
and fruitless a plot," abruptly interposed Mary, with 
decision. 

"Well, yes," replied the gentleman, after a moment's 
reflection, " it would seem incredible, unless the man 
had some private wrong to avenge." 

Mary and her father started at these words, but 
the gentleman did not notice the effect of his chance 
remark. 

" You, madam, cannot believe in anything so mon- 
strous, because you are young and guileless. When 
you are as old as your good sire and I," he added, 
stroking his beard, "you will have less faith in the 
goodness of human nature." 
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"True, sir," Mary replied, with a sigh, "lam not 
learned in the ways of the world, nor in the devices of 
men, as you say you are ; but I cannot — I will not — 
doubt the faith of any one who could pen such words 
as these ! " and she drew from her bosom the slip of 
paper that was concealed in the money-bag, and handed 
it to her interlocutor. 

"I own it reads genuine," he answered, indifferently, 
" but that only proves the more consummate knave, 
in my humble opinion." 

" Them's my sentiments," interposed Dalton, who 
had hitherto allowed Mary to monopolise the con- 
versation with the stranger, "else, why did he come 
like a thief in the night ? Why didn't he come and 
give me the money, if he meant well, like an honest 
man ? Come, Mary, we'll be off, and talk to the 
mayor about it Come ; though I own I'd rather go 
anywhere than to that dismal court." 

"May I ask why?" said the gentleman, with in- 
creased interest, again arresting their steps. 

" Because, sir, I've never been inside the place 
since I appeared against — an unhappy young man ! " 

" Ah, then you have other painful reminiscences?" 

" Yes, sir, I'm sorry to say I have. 'Tis ten years 
agone now." 

" And, if I may be so inquisitive, what happened 
then ? " urged the traveller. 

Dalton was in a confidential mood, for the stranger 
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had won his good-will by the kindly interest he evinced 
in their affairs. 

"Why, sir, I took up one Reuben Brice, of the 
mill yonder, for firing my rick. That was the first 
and only time I ever set foot in the police court" 

"Firing your rick — a cruel act indeed, and a 
dastardly ! — but stay, the name you mentioned doesn't 
appear altogether unknown to me, Reu — ben — 
Br— r " 

" Brice, sir." 

" Ay, Brice. That's the name. Strangely enough, 
I knew a youth so called." 

"Indeed, sir ! " exclaimed Mary, with ill-concealed 
agitation, " you knew Reuben ? " 

" Nay, I said I knew a youth of the same name, 
though probably not the person you refer to." 

"Was he fair, sir?" demanded the maiden, eagerly. 

" Yes ; fair — very fair." 

" Ruddy ? " 

" His face was once round and rosy as a peach." 

" Tall ? " 

" Well, he was somewhere about my stature, I should 
imagine." 

" And his eye — his eye ? " 

" Bright as a star ! " 

" Blue ? " 

" Wonderfully blue." 
And how old, sir, should you have called him ? " 



u 
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" Ah, there you ask me a difficult question. Toil 
and thought had aged him beyond belief; but I should 
reckon him to be about eight-and-twenty now, if he 
yet lives." 

"If he lives, sir ! " cried Mary, with anguish, while 
Dalton's face evinced the same emotion, " then you 
have not heard of his dreadful fate ? " 

"Assuredly no," responded the stranger, while a 
nervous agitation betrayed the curiosity and appre- 
hension that Mary's remark had excited. 

" He was to have left Canada for England in August. 
Did he not do so ? " he asked. 

" Alas, he did ! In the Nova Scotia. 91 

" Ah ! In the Nova Scotia ! Why, she was lost ! " 
ejaculated the gentleman, with a start. 

" Too true, sir ! " 

" And Reuben Brice ? " 

" Was lost too ! " and Mary's suppressed grief burst 
all bonds of restraint, and she surrendered herself to 
it utterly. 

The stranger's emotion was hardly less, and he 
buried his face in his wrapper and sobbed audibly, 
" Poor young man ! " 

" Mary, my child, if you give way like this how can 
/ keep up ! " whispered the farmer tenderly, as he 
supported her drooping figure; "there, there, my 
darling, dry your tears, else how shall I get through 
this trying day amid the troubles that are in store for 
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us ? Besides, your grief is catching, — see, the gentle- 
man can't stand it" 

" Nay, sir," interposed the latter, recovering himself 
with a great effort, " let her sorrow have its way, 'twill 
pass presently ; — tears are a wonderful relief — I have 
found it so very often. Oh, so often ! And I have 
even gained courage from despair. Moreover, it is 
beautiful to witness such intensity of sympathy. 
Surely," he resumed, drawing Dalton aside, " surely 
there is more than common friendship at the bottom 
of all this emotion of your child's ? " 

" Ay, ay," replied Dalton, with a sigh. 

" Love ? " 

" Hush, sir, lest she hear you." 

"Tell me," insisted the stranger ; "I am so romantic, 
so curious in these affairs ! Is it love ? I'll be sworn 
it is." 

The farmer nodded dolefully. 

" Ah, well, I've heard that young Reuben stole the 
hearts of half the maidens in Brookside. He was a 
sad scapegrace." 

"There we differ, sir," retorted the farmer decidedly. 
" I should be sorry to believe that of the poor lad." 

" Rest his bones where they lie ! " pathetically 
apostrophised the gentleman, covering his eyes with 
his handkerchief, " and let us remember nothing but 
good of the dead ! " 

Mary, perceiving that her father and the traveller 
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were conversing, rose from her seat and approached 
them. The spasm of grief had passed : she was quite 
composed. 

" Your good daughter has courage as well as filial 
piety, sir," observed the stranger, rising and placing 
a chair for her by her father. "She knows that if 
she falters in these trying days you too must fail. 
Methinks that with such a stay and comfort a man 
should be able to face a world of troubles calmly ! 
Either as a child or — wife," continued the traveller, 
meditatively, " such support is only second to religion 
here on earth. I have felt the need of both. Both. 
Had religion always swayed my steps, and had love 
smoothed the way, my peace would not have suffered 
shipwreck ! " 

"Shipwreck!" exclaimed Dalton, who was thoroughly 
adrift in his efforts to follow the stranger's apothegm, 
but had managed to catch the last words, — "have you, 
too, been shipwrecked, sir ? " 

" Morally, yes, good sir ; you misunderstood me," 
rejoined the stranger, reassuring the farmer and Mary; 
" unless religion is at the helm and love at the prow, 
a man can scarcely escape the moral and mortal shoals 
of life ! " 

The farmer had the sagacity to see that the traveller 
was lapsing into a vein which was not calculated to 
cheer, so, to create a diversion, he struck in : — 

" Pray, sir, tell us more of Reuben— your Reuben, 
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for doubtless he was the same we knew. How and 
where did you know him ? " 

" In North America, where I used to trade." 

" And what was he doing there ? " 

" He dealt in furs." 

" Was he successful ? " 

"Yes; he realised a fair fortune, and talked of 
coming home " 

" Home !" interposed Mary; "to what home, sir?" 

" He never said ; no one ever asked him. Doubt- 
less home was to him as it is to most of us — where 
our hearts are." And the gentleman seemed to relapse 
into a meditative mood, and presently shook his head 
as some reminiscence unfavourable to the good repute 
of the young man in question crossed his mind. Mary 
perceived the gesture, and almost fiercely challenged 
an explanation. The stranger hesitated to reply, and 
mused in silence for some minutes, muttering to him- 
self, " Twas a pity, 'twas a grievous pity ! " Mary 
repeated her interrogation, and leaned towards the 
gentleman in earnest suspense. 

" O pray, sir, tell us the thoughts that are in your 
mind ! " 

" Good sir," he presently remarked, turning to the 
farmer, and disregarding the direct question of the 
daughter, " you, like me, have lived long enough to 
learn that the best and worst of us have more good 
and more evil in us than the world credits us with." 
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Dalton was rather posed with this dogmatic pro- 
position, and scratching his head he could only reply, 
" That's very true, p'raps." 

" And good and bad are alike in this respect : there 
is one thing no man ever forgets." 

"What is that, sir?" 

" An injury." 

" True, quite true," responded the farmer, shaking 
his head, and thinking of his own pecuniary troubles. 

" And another thing which most men love." 

"And that is — -?" 

"Revenge!" 

Mary and her father started and turned pale, as the 
gentleman pronounced this word with striking emphasis, 
and both looked at him in blank confusion ; but the 
speaker sat rigid and serene as a statue, and they 
scanned his features in vain. 

" Revenge," he continued, regardless of the effect 
of the iteration, " and Reuben's one fixed idea was — 
revenge," — and again the sombre man relapsed for 
some moments into a reverie, taxing his recollections. 
" Yes, I have it all before me now, fresh and vivid. 
He use to talk of it, and dream of it, and write of it, 
without ceasing. 'Twas a dreadful thing to indulge 
in, 'tis a painful thing to relate! — I had better say 
no more." . 

" Oh, sir ! " sobbed Mary, " go on, tell us all ! It 
cannot injure Reuben now?" 
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Dalton signified the same wish. 

"Well, this dire thought haunted young Reuben 
incessantly, at all hours and in all seasons ; and the 
object of this unflagging, diabolical idea of revenge 
was — if I mistake not — a farmer of a village hereabout, 
who had a daughter, and whose name was — let me 
think a moment," and the gentleman again closed his 
eyes, cudgelling his memory; "I have it ! The man's 
name was Isaac — Dutton — Dixon — Denton — Dal — 
ah, yes, Dalton, Isaac Dalton ! I'm a poor hand at 
remembering names ! " 

The farmer was violently agitated as his name was 
uttered ; and he was about to start to his feet, and in 
his honest fashion to declare himself to be the very 
individual in question, when he was restrained by his 
daughter, who implored him with a sign to be prudent. 

" Is there such a person in the neighbourhood, to 
your knowledge, sir ? " quietly asked the gentleman, 
stroking his beard, and looking full at Dalton. 

" Yes, there is." 

" A hard, stubborn old curmudgeon, eh?" 

The farmer clutched his stout staff of hazel, and 
bit his lip, but was spell-bound by Mary's eye. 

"Honest enough, I dare say, but obstinate as a 
mule! There's no dealing with people of that 
stamp." 

Dalton trembled with indignation, but the stranger 
gave him no time to reply. 
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"This young Reuben -loved this old flint-hearted 
fellow's daughter ; and, for aught I knew to the con- 
trary, loved her to the last — for he was not a likely lad 
to change. He never swerved from an idea, and that 
made his threat of vengeance the more dreadful to 
hear!'' And the stranger again shook his head in 
condemnation of such sentiments, and continued : 
" But let us say nothing but good of the dead ! He 
was sound as a bell in his fidelity, and when the story 
reached him out yonder in America that the young 
woman — isn't her name Mary ? " 

" Yes ! " 

" I thought so. When somebody wrote out to him 
that Mary had forgotten her plighted troth to him, 
and had given her love and her hand to another man, 
young Reuben's heart was well-nigh broken ; the colour 
forsook his cheek, never to return ; his gaiety fled, and 
he suddenly became a blighted man." 

Mary's pent-up feelings burst forth in a wild cry, 
which appalled the stranger, who evinced considerable 
pain at his own recital. 

" Oh, sir ! " she exclaimed, " did Reuben believe 
this?" 

" If he were alive now, he would himself have told 
you so." 

" Tis false ! oh, cruelly false ! Poor Reuben was 
deceived ! " 

" Then she remained true to him ? " 

23 
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" True even to defath ; Mary will never change, 
I will answer for that ! Sir, / am Mary ! " and a 
momentary stupor overcoming her, she dropped 
into a chair. 

While Dalton, with fatherly tenderness, hung over 
her, he interposed himself between Mary and the 
gentleman, when this latter effected a singular trans- 
formation. Snatching up a common gabardine from 
beside him, he quickly slipped it over his shoulders, 
then pulling off the black beard and moustache which 
he wore, he substituted grey ones, and placed on his 
head a slouch hat 

As Mary recovered from her agitation her eye fell 
upon a hand which rested on the corner of the table. 
She started to her feet at the sight : — the hand was 
wounded and had been dressed by a surgeon. From 
the hand her eye passed to the individual, and in 
an agony of emotion she grasped her fathers arm, 
whispering with intense feeling: "The tramp I the 
tramp/" Dalton turned round. The stranger was 
hardly to be recognised as the person, seemingly a 
gentleman, with whom they had conversed, as he now 
stood calmly in their presence a grey-bearded men- 
dicant. 

" Yes, I cannot deny it. Twas I who craved alms 
at your gate. I am the tramp." 

" And your stricken hand," said Mary, "proves you 
to be the " 
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Before Mary could conclude, or Dalton find words 
to express his bewilderment, the tramp executed a 
fresh transfigurement. Flinging aside the slouch hat 
and tearing off the false beard, he exposed to their 
astonished eyes a familiar face. 

"Reuben !" 

" Reuben Brice!" 

And as the maiden staggered in a swoon, her father 
was too dazed to notice her emotion and save her 
from falling. But a strong and ready arm was tenderly 
wound round her, and as Reuben said, " Mary, rest 
here on my breast, near the heart which has never 
swerved for an hour in its allegiance to you ! " she 
threw herself into his embrace. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

WITH a view to accomplish his projects with 
greater security, and to avoid recognition, 
Reuben had assumed the disguise of a needy country- 
man, and was reconnoitring the neighbourhood of 
Ivygreen at the moment my story commenced, when 
he encountered Ike ruminating under the dilapidated 
shed. Now Ike, boor as he seemed, possessed re- 
markable penetration, and the unexpected appearance 
of a strange man in the place, without any ostensible 
calling, and on no apparent errand, aroused his curi- 
osity, if not his suspicions ; and with instinctive acute- 
ness, veiling his surprise, he glanced at the man's 
hands. That glance sufficed for Ike ; — the hands were 
not homy, or hard, or soiled, or trenched by toil : 
they were not the hands of a labourer, still less of a 
needy wayfarer. Satisfied on this point, he met the 
man face to face without flinching. 

" Friend," said the strange man, who had scanned 
Ike with great interest, " dost live hereabout ? " 

"Sooth, yes," replied Ike, "and was born here, 
and know every honest face for miles round." 
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This reply disconcerted the man a little; but he 
continued, — 

" Tis a small place, eh ? " 

" There be larger places and smaller places," replied 
Ike ; " this is big enough for all our wants." 

" Doubtless ; and you've hands enough to do the 
labour?" 

"Plenty; but not a hand to spare, and none too 
many. Did you want work ? " and Ike looked into 
the man's eyes like a hawk. 

The man bore the scrutiny with difficulty, and 
replied that he was hardly in condition to work. 

"So I thought," retorted the lad, sharply. 

" Why so ? " uneasily demanded the strange man. 

" Ye don't look it ; that's why. D'ye come from 
foreign parts ? " 

This direct question didn't appear to increase the 
man's confidence. "What makes ye think that, 
friend ? " 

" Your beard ; that's all. We don't wear them 
things in this country." 

The strange man acknowledged that Ike was right : 
he had been in foreign parts. 

" But ye're English-born, eh ? " 

This persistence on Ike's part almost irritated the 
man, who again owned that Ike was right. 

" And I'd wager ye wer'n't born fur from Brook- 
side, eh?" 
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" Upon my word, you're a 'cute lad ! " replied the 
stranger, in surprise, shrinking under Ike's searching 
eye. " I suppose the next thing will be, that you will 
tell me who I am?" and the man laughed ironically. 

During this brief colloquy, Ike had scrutinised the 
man's features attentively. He had seen that face 
before. That beard was false. That voice was a 
familiar voice, deepened by years, and changed by 
means of a pebble in the mouth. Those worn and 
coarse clothes covered fine linen. That eye he knew 
— Jhat bright blue eye assisted his memory ; the curling 
hair, the straight nose, the white teeth, the stature, all 
these points flashed across his memory while the man 
made the retort above quoted, and awaited Ike's reply 
somewhat uneasily. 

Ike advanced a step towards the man, and laid a 
hand upon his shoulder. " Reuben Brice ! " he said, 
in an earnest, anxious tone. 

Reuben, finding that all disguise was useless, un- 
covered his head, removed the beard, and confirmed 
Ike's challenge, grasping his hand warmly. "Ike, my 
old companion and friend I I should have known 
that I lay too near your kind heart to deceive you 
easily ! Why, how you're grown ! you were but a 
young lad when I left, but I find the same open face 
I recollect of yore. I perceive by your look that you 
are wondering what it is that brings me hither, and in 
such a guise, eh ? " 
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" Truth to tell, I am sorely puzzled, as well as 
pleased to see ye ! " replied Ike, without circum- 
locution. 

" Then hark ye, dear Ike, 111 tell you all ; " and the 
friends sat together on the trunk of a tree, while Reuben 
drew a rapid sketch of the past, of his return to 
England, and burning desire to revisit these familiar 
scenes. He related the fact that, reaching Brookside 
on the market-day, and hearing of Dalton's misfortune, 
he had resolved to befriend him; but remembering 
the obstinacy and obduracy of his character, and the 
bitter resentment he naturally felt towards one who 
had so wickedly avenged his repulse at the Links by 
firing the rick, he felt satisfied the farmer would accept 
no aid at his hands, but would meet his advances 
with the unbending resolution of former days. In his 
perplexity he thought the best thing would be for him 
to reconnoitre the neighbourhood, gather information, 
and trust to accidents. His fortuitous encounter with 
Ike he viewed as the most lucky circumstance that 
could have happened. 

" I have here a hundred pounds, honestly got, and 
this I desire to give the old man as a small set-off 
against the wrong I did him — you understand ; advise 
me, Ike," continued Reuben, pressing his friend's 
hand. 

In former days Reuben had been as an elder brother 
to Ike ; had fought his battles at Brookside, taught 
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him to ride, and shoot, and swim, and had won his 
esteem and love in many ways. His ascendency over 
him had remained unimpaired, and Ike at once en- 
tered heartily into his schemes. 

After many suggestions proposed, adopted, and 
abandoned, the luminous idea occurred to Ike of 
placing the money on the old man's bedroom table 
at night. We know that this sagacious counsel was 
acted upon, and we have witnessed the consequences. 
A pledge of absolute secrecy was given by Ike ; and 
we have seen how conscientiously he maintained the 
point of honour under the most trying circumstances, 
with the aid of his metacarpals. 

Reuben's countenance betrayed a great conflict of 
feeling as he continued thus: "There is something 
else I wish to learn, dear Ike, and you can satisfy me. 
Is my name ever mentioned at — the Links ? n 

" I have never once heard it." 

" I know Dalton never would be likely to speak of 
me ; but — does she, does — Mary never breathe it ? " 
he faltered. 

Ike drew a deep breath : he had a cruel blow to 
give his friend ; and not until the question had been 
thrice repeated could he find words to reply, " I am 
sorry — oh, so sorry to say I have never heard her 
breathe it once ! " 

" Enough ! " said Reuben, stricken to the heart, 
" enough ! what right had I to expect otherwise ? " 
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Then recovering some degree of composure, he turned 
to his friend again : 

" I have yet another kindness to ask of you, Ike ; 
will you grant it ? " 

" I hope I may be able. If I can, trust me, I will." 

" I shall leave this country, and return to Canada, 
speedily — we may never meet again." 

Ike fairly wept, and threw his arms round Reuben's 
neck like a girl. " Oh no, oh no ! " he interposed, in 
broken words. 

" And I should be happier if I could take with me 
the knowledge that I had mended the fortunes of 
another person in Ivygreen whom I love, and had 
given him a little start in life." 

Ike looked with admiration into the frank and glow- 
ing face of his old friend. 

" I wish to bestow another sum of a hundred 
pounds upon one whom I have always cherished as a 
brother, and whom I find still a faithful friend Take 
it, dear Ike — 'tis for you." 

Ike's earnest face was suddenly overcast. 

" Oh ! I cannot, I cannot ! No, Reuben, I cannot 
take it!" and the poor distressed lad thrust the 
proffered gift aside, and hid his face in his hands. 

"Nay, Ike, do not shed such tears, or you will 
unman me too!" There was a long pause; both 
were deeply moved. 

"I honour and admire you, Ike, for your self-denial ; 
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I see you are firm in your resolution now, and I will 
not offend your scruples. But you must not thwart 
me, dear friend ! Here is a stone under our feet ; 
beneath it I will conceal the money. In calmer 
moments you will remember my wish, and what my 
parting injunction is ; and you will feel that the last 
wish of a friend is a sacred thing ; and you will do it 
for my sake. Use the money in any way you think 
fit — 'tis yours ; but, whether in respect of this, or of 
the other, which I shall place to-night in Isaac Dal ton's 
house, remember that I am nameless ! I pledge you to 
that — nameless ! And now, dear Ike, leave me, and 
God bless you. It is hardly safe for us to be longer 
together, for I find my firmness forsaking me." 

Reuben pressed Ike to his breast 

" You are quite, quite sure that she has forgotten 
me?" he asked, returning to the subject close to his 
heart, as they prepared to part 

" Nay," replied Ike, earnestly catching at a kind 
evasion, " I said she never mentioned your name." 

"Proof sufficient. I am not even a memory to 
Mary now ! Farewell, Ike ; we have been too long 
together. Stay : if it should chance that you require 
to see me before I quit Brookside, I am lodging for a 
day at Dickson's, the druggist." 

The friends parted. 

We saw Ike faithfully accomplishing Reuben's wish, 
and removing the money with a view to bestow it upon 
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Polly Pattipan. Reflection, however, led him to hesi- 
tate to pursue a course towards her which had proved 
so disastrous to Dalton's peace of mind, until he 
viewed himself as nothing less than a monster for 
designing such a cruel infliction upon Polly. Hence 
his remorse and the letter consequent thereon ; and 
his rapid expedition to Brookside to see Reuben, and 
resolutely to return the dangerous gift. Overtaking 
Dalton on the road, and being the unintentional 
witness of a distressing scene, he was upon the point 
of showing himself, and divulging the whole matter, 
when the pledge of secrecy recurred to him and 
sealed his lips, as it had done before, with the aid of 
a resolute fist thereto applied. Finding Reuben at 
the druggist's, Ike relieved his pockets and his mind, 
for Reuben was of too delicate and enlightened a 
nature to force upon his friend a gift which proved 
irksome, and hoped to find some other means of 
benefiting him. As it chanced, Dalton and Mary 
applied for information to the druggist while Ike and 
Reuben were in conference. The evasive replies 
were, of course, dictated by Reuben, who, through 
Dickson, returned to Mary the "lucky" sixpenny 
piece, which he learnt from Ike she so regretted. 
Ike, released from his pledge of secrecy, hurried from 
the house, and galloped back as hard as the horse 
could carry him to Polly, whom, as we remember, he 
discovered in tears. Ike found means to console her ; 
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made a clean breast of the whole matter, and soon 
saw upon her fair face her wonted smile. The mo- 
ment was now opportune for his grand coup. Taking 
from his pocket the unique collar, he spread it open, 
and said, " Polly, I wanted this beautiful thing for the 
lass I love ; and I didn't deny it, when you guessed I 
wanted to marry her as was going to wear it It 
looked so well on you, Polly, that I haven't the heart 
to offer it to anybody else ; so, darling Polly, I must 
put it round your neck again ; and will you give me a 
kiss, Polly ? " 

And trembling with joy, Ike placed the collar 
round her pretty white neck once more, as she held 
up her joyous face to him, and he planted his first 
kiss upon her ruby lips; and thus they were be- 
trothed. 

As soon as Dalton and Mary had quitted the 
druggist's shop, Reuben stole round by a back way 
to the " King's Head," where, as I have related, he 
was found by them, in the guise of a foreigner. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE trusty old pony was not a little discomfited 
when the nosebag was abruptly pulled off his 
head before he had got through half his feed, by the 
enthusiastic hands of the loungers about the inn, who, 
made acquainted with the event that had just oc- 
curred, at once led Dalton's cart to the door to receive 
its freight, cheering heartily. 

Dalton and Mary were too much overpowered and 
dazed to respond to the congratulations of the towns- 
folk in any phrases beyond the curtest " thank'ee ; " 
and Reuben, seeing the old man's preoccupation, 
thoughtfully took the reins, and waved an adieu to 
the sympathising crowd. 

The sagacious Jack, recognising his driver's voice, 
pricked up his ears and fairly galloped without the 
whip, his loose shoe clanking gaily as a Castanet. 
The trees shot past, and the bushes danced ; the 
birds carolled and the sun shone ; the cottagers ran 
to their gates fairly puzzled at the unprecedented pace 
of the well-known vehicle; and the field labourers 
stood gaping as his wheels rattled, and they sped 
along the white high road to the lively measure of the 
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Castanet And the travellers, though supremely con- 
tent after their mutual explanations and confidences, 
were quiet and thoughtful. There was no hilarious- 
ness in their happiness. The late events had been 
too momentous. It was like a wild dream with a 
delicious surprise; a turbulent, agonising episode in 
a quiet life, and a peaceful ending ; and the trio were 
only aroused from their soothing reveries by the 
sudden stoppage of the vehicle at the door of the 
hospitable "Dog and Duck." 

The apparition of Dalton's cart in the distance 
brought the Ivygreenites in a troop to the common 
rendezvous; and when a third party was discerned 
ensconsed in it, and even driving, great fears were 
entertained that the worst had happened, and that 
the individual was a hateful myrmidon of the law, and 
already in possession of Dalton's body. 

" Told you 'twould be so ! " exclaimed Tigg ; " I 
knew there wasn't a chance for him ! So much for 
your wonderful notion, Holmes, about looking for the 
tramp in the doctors' shops ! Why, it was the very 
thing to bring suspicion upon them, as I well knew > 
and here they come, you see, in custody." 

Holmes was too abashed to reply. He could only 
turn pink, and pass through all the gradations from 
that hue to crimson. 

" You always was a wisionary, Holmes," continued 
Tigg, seeing his advantage, and pitilessly driving the 
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point of his satire through and through his victim. 
" Perhaps you won't be so mighty forward with your 
advice in future, seeing what a mess you've led poor 
Dalton into ! " 

" I'm truly sorry," meekly answered the delinquent ; 
"but, I'm a-thinking " 

" Ha, ha ! Holmes is a-thinking agen ! Silence ! " 
shouted the Lycurgus of the village ; " what on earth 
will happen to us all ? Holmes a-thinking twice within 
twenty-four hours ! " 

"I was only going to say that perhaps Dalton's 
case is not so bad as Tigg makes out." 

Before Tigg could crush him, or the other villagers 
express any opinion in- favour of the hypothesis of 
either speaker, the cart drove up, and they were mute 
with amazement when they saw the dreaded myrmidon 
of justice jump out, help the old man to alight, and, 
having done that, instead of at once fettering him 
with handcuffs, turn round and lift Mary tenderly 
in his arms — oh, so tenderly! — and place her beside 
her father. Dalton and Mary spoke not a word, but 
silently enjoyed the astonishment of their friends, when 
the gentleman, taking a smock and a felt hat from the 
back of the cart, slipped them on once more in the 
twinkling of an eye ; whereupon one concerted shout 
arose from the assembled villagers, "Reuben! why, 
'tis young Reuben, and God bless him!" which was 
followed by a hearty shaking of brawny fists all round, 
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a double shuffle and a sentimental sob on the part of 
Ike, who threatened to go and cool his head under 
the pump again, and a general hysteria of joy amongst 
the female population there congregated. 

An adjournment to the parlour was presently 
proposed, and Ivygreen adjourned accordingly ; when 
Master Huggins having suggested a foaming jug of 
brown October all round (at Reuben's expense), they 
listened with open mouth to the recital of the morn- 
ing's expedition. 

"Your hand, good neighbour Holmes," exclaimed 
Dalton ; " and a thousand thanks for recommending 
me to inquire at the doctors' shops. We should never 
have met with Reuben but for that ! " 

Holmes first turned pale and then purple with pride 
and satisfaction, and grinned at Tigg triumphantly. 
Tigg treated him with the contempt he deserved. 

All eyes were fixed on Reuben, and awaited his 
explanation, whereupon, starting without reserve from 
the day when he figured at the " 'sizes," he related 
his adventures during those ten dreary years, and 
when he told them of his successes and his failures, 
his hopes and disappointments, and his ultimate large 
gains as a trader ; of the shipwreck on the voyage 
home, and of his miraculous rescue by a passing 
vessel, the wonderment of the bucolic mind could 
only find utterance in the indefinite prolongation of 
the monosyllable " Oh ! " His opportune return to 
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Brookside at the moment of Dalton's distress ; his 
earnest desire to aid him; his doubts as to Mary's 
fidelity ; his visit to Ivygreen in disguise to baffle 
identification ; his encounter with Ike at the shed ; 
Ike's sagacious recognition of him, and his felicitous 
suggestion as to a means of effecting his object ; his 
subsequent execution of it, and the blow he got for 
his pains (which drew from Mary a flood of tears and 
a sweet caress, which had a most healing effect upon 
what proved to be merely a superficial wound) ; his 
second visit on the following night to the neighbour- 
hood and the shed, previous to his intended final 
departure .from the country ; his second interview 
with Ike at Brookside, who acquainted him with the 
progress of events ; and, lastly, his discovery of Mary's 
fidelity from her own lips; — all these matters were 
touched upon with the graphic power of one who has 
seen and learnt much. And when, after a while, 
Reuben drew from his pocket a roll of bank notes of 
incalculable value, and, rising from his chair, laid them 
all at Mary's feet, saying, — 

" Dear friends and fellow labourers, I call upon you 
to witness that I value as nothing the riches I have 
gathered together during these years of honest toil, 
in comparison with the love I left behind me, young 
and green, and find again on my return ripe, pure 
and perfect ! and that here before God, and before ye 
all, I henceforth dedicate myself, my money, my life 

24 
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to Mary ! " — there was a burst of rapture that shook 
the " Dog and Duck " to its foundation. But when, 
a moment after, Reuben turned to the old farmer, 
who was bowed down to the very earth with joy and 
gratitude, and said, "Father, I have kept my vow, 
and this" — there was a breathless silence (Ike in 
tears) — "and this is — my Revenge ! " and kissed the 
old man on the cheek, no sound but the beating of 
hearts and irrepressible sobs followed; and there is 
no knowing where or how this pathetic scene would 
have ended if the whole company had not been 
thrown into fresh convulsions by such a peal in the 
old church belfry as almost brought it down, and 
scattered to the winds the whole remaining colony of 
rooks and starlings, with nests and cobwebs which 
had been located there from time immemorial. This 
appropriate diversion had been suggested by the 
fertile Holmes, who had again been a-thinking, and 
had developed new and unsuspected powers of mind 
and fresh hues of crimson, and was incontinently 
acted upon by Tigg and another, who quietly slipped 
out of the room while the denouement was being 
enacted, and thus gave Reuben a public ovation in 
the form of a triple bob-major of Tigg*s own devising, 
from which the old clock never recovered, for it took 
to fresh eccentricities, sometimes striking twice in ten 
minutes, and sometimes once in a fortnight The 
last I heard of it was, that it had got into its dotage, 
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and obstinately refused to strike for anybody under 
any circumstances whatever. 

"Friends," said Reuben, as soon as a moderate 
degree of composure was restored, "I have yet 
another word to say; you will bear with me, and, 
I hope, aid me with your approval. My dear old 
mate, Ike, has been my right hand in this matter. 
Our meeting was providential, for without it none of 
these things would have been. I desired to mark 
my esteem for Ike, and gratitude for his sympathy, 
by a gift of money. He nobly refused it. But I 
was resolute to leave him a token of my affection for 
him, and placing the money in a secure spot, I 
indicated it to him, and prayed him use it in his 
own good time and discretion. This morning he 
brought me the money to Brookside, firmly returning 
it I cannot affront so honourable a self-denial, and 
therefore will not offer it to him again; but, my 
friends, I propose to employ it in a manner which 
will, I think, rejoice every soul in Ivygreen. There 
is a school here, kept by one of the fairest, busiest, 
and best of women ; can I do better than bestow this 
bag of gold upon the mistress of that school ? " This 
speech elicited such a round of applause from the 
villagers as was never heard in the hostelry before; 
and Ike, who appreciated the delicate intention of 
his old friend, hid his face in his hat. 

" I perceive you are all of my mind," continued 
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Reuben, "and it rejoices me exceedingly. Would 
Ike confer one more favour upon me, and fetch Polly 
Pattipan at once, that I may place this little dowry in 
her hands ? " 

Ike staggered out of the room and proceeded to 
the pump, where he had instant recourse to its re- 
storative virtues. Presently he returned radiant and 
self-possessed, with the blushing Polly leaning upon 
his arm, and wearing the elaborate lace collar round 
her neck. 

Reuben's gift was as graciously accepted as it was 
nobly and delicately proffered; and Polly's joy was 
scarcely less than Mary's at the restoration of one who 
was only second to Ike himself in her affections. 



CHAPTER XX. 

OF course the double wedding was soon to take 
place, and quite a cavalcade of matrons and 
maids accompanied the future brides to Brookside, 
on the next market-day, to select frocks and fit the 
rings. On the happy morning Ivygreen arrayed itself 
in bunting; and festoons of fresh flowers and ivy 
graced every window and door. 

The chronicles of the village are very precise in 
describing this interesting episode in its otherwise 
uneventful annals. Every soul in the place assembled 
within the sacred edifice ; and even Zach, the super- 
annuated old horse, whose acquaintance we have 
made, put his head inside the church door, and 
witnessed the proceedings with evident satisfaction. 
Holmes was in great feather on the occasion, for he 
felt that he had established his intellectual superiority 
to Tigg; and feeling called upon to take a leading part 
in the ceremony, he insisted upon officiating as one of 
Mary's bridesmaids, and bore an enormous nosegay 
in his hand in that capacity. Tidmass, too, made a 
great figure there, standing in loco parentis to Polly ; 
and when the minister put the solemn question — 
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"Who giveth this woman to be married to this man?* 
Tidmass promptly replied — " I do ; but if I'd ha* been 
thirty year younger, he wouldn't ha' had a chance, I 
promise him ! " which addition to the ceremonial in 
the rubric amazed the parson not a little, as may be 
imagined, and caused Solomon Tigg to draw forth 
his tortoiseshell spectacles and view the innovator 
with crushing severity, while the company generally 
looked in their prayer-books in vain for the remarkable 
passage. 

As the brides and bridegrooms moved down the 
aisle, Tigg reasserted his right to pre-eminence in 
native genius by producing the fiddle, with which he 
always led the choir on Sundays, and extemporising 
a voluntary on the illused and overtaxed instrument, 
which had a powerful effect, particularly the high 
notes, on which he prided himself, and which caused 
everybody to plug their ears with their thumbs to 
mitigate the nervous torture for which they were un- 
prepared ; while it drove the parson behind the dwarf 
screen in the corner, which served the purposes of 
a vestry, with almost unbecoming precipitancy ; and 
moved the sensitive Ike to tears. 

His Reverence delivered an oration after the cere- 
mony, making great use of the main events I have 
narrated, extracting wholesome morals and maxims 
therefrom. The good housewives had likewise im- 
proved the occasion, for when his Reverence had 
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bidden them one and all God-speed and regained 

his gig, he found it stuffed to bursting with the 

homely delicacies of the various dairies and larders. 

The company, which comprised the whole village, 

then repaired to the Links, which had been painted 

and polished up to a dazzling brightness for the 

great occasion, and presently all Ivygreen was regaled 

sumptuously ; while relays of ringers kept up such a 

clatter at the church that credible witnesses aver that 

the bells got red hot. At any rate, if the bells didn't 

reach that condition the ringers did, much, apparently, 

to the alarm of Huggins, the landlord, who found 

repeated libations of October (at the bridegrooms' 

expense) absolutely necessary to prevent the most 

disastrous consequences. 

# # # # # 

When the reader visits Ivygreen (as, of course, he 
will, if he can discover it), I recommend him to try 
the famous brew at the " Dog and Duck ; " and beg 
him on no account to quit the village without mount- 
ing the belfry of the dear old church, in order to 
verify my statements as to starlings' nests among the 
machinery of the venerable clock. 



CARPE DIEM. 



MY son, I warn thee, since thy span 
Of life from early youth to man 
Will be beset by bane and ban — 

Carpe diem. 

Events, like barks upon the river, 
Appear, then glide away for ever ; 
Oh, seize them with thy best endeavour — 

Carpe diem. 

Although our longest days are few, 
There's time for what we have to do, 
If we unto ourselves be true — 

Carpe diem. 

Remember that the setting sun 
But typifies our courses run : 
Our chances vanish one by one — 

Carpe diem. 

The fool exclaims, " I'll wait, I'll wait," 
Until inevitable Fate 
Annuls his projects with " Too late I " 

Carpe diem. 

Thy talent use betimes. The blast 
Will numb the stoutest heart at last ; 
The Present fades into the Past — 

Oh, carpe diem ! 



BUBBLES. 

" The earth hath bubbles as the water hath." 

YON simple child who blows a bubble 
Watches the floating gay delight ; 
Alas, it bursts ! Despair and trouble 

The joyous little creature blight. 
In later life, though changed the game, 
He'll blow his bubbles just the same. 

Bubbles of Glory, Honour, Fame, 
Like this will gaily sail at first, 

And hopefully will bear his name 
Onward until, may be, they burst. 

What's Glory now ? and Honour where ? 

And Fame ? — a breath returned to air. 

But Time will soothe the saddened child, 
For Sorrow flies where sin is not. 

Not so the man. By sin defiled, 
His sorrow cannot be forgot. 

His bubble bursting, 'tis the knell 

Of Happiness, and Hope's farewell. 
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For such are many human schemes, 
And joys that in fruition die; 

Hopes that are unsubstantial dreams, 
And greed that ends in misery ; 

And hoarded riches, — who shall say 

They may not lightly float away ? 

Albeit, we children, young and old, 
Must chase our airy nothings still ; 

Or else the life-tide will grow cold 
For lack of aught to stir the will. 

Tis all the same, come joy, come trouble,- 

The Globe itself is but a bubble ! 



LOT 94. 



I I 



.1 



lot 94 : 

A ROMANCE OF A WRITING-DESK. 



" T T ERE'S an opportunity for a speculative bid !" 
A A said the auctioneer, with a crafty wink of the 
eye, which needed no physiognomist to interpret into 
"fudge" — "a rare opportunity, such as don't often 
occur, gen'lemen ! How much do you say for the 
writing-desk? a guinea? half-a-guinea ? seven and 
six ? five shillings ? — no bids ! Hem ! hold up the 
Lot, Dick, and show it round. Number 94." 

This occurred at the sale of Mr. Corfield's effects at 
the period of his quitting his sombre home at Pimlico, 
for a more demonstrative " residence " in Tyburnia, 
that step having been deemed advisable for the double 
reason, that the modest home he was about to leave 
was too inseparably associated with the memory of the 
gentle wife he had lost, and scarcely in harmony with 
the improved fortunes he anticipated with the hand of 
the lady whom he hoped to prevail upon to take the 
vacant place. A general "clear out" had, conse- 
quently, been judiciously decided upon by Mr. Corfield, 
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in view of a rehabilitation of house and affections else- 
where. 

The sale took place in the dining-room ; and the 
competitive company gathered together consisted of 
a dozen or more seedy, ill-favoured and ill-flavoured 
men, whose vocation was stamped on their features, 
imprinted on their garments, and, above all, con- 
spicuously branded on their noses. 

Like vultures, these people scent from afar collapse 
and decay, and flock to the scene to assist at the 
disintegration, and fight over the pieces. 

Revolting were the depreciatory comments they 
made upon the dainty objects offered for sale; the 
cool effrontery with which they invaded chambers till 
then held sacred ; the insolent nonchalance with which 
they plunged their repellent bodies into soft settees, 
cozies, and couches which were defiled from that 
moment; the audacity with which they thrust foul 
paws into delicate handiwork, and gloated with bleared 
and covetous eyes over the modest elegances of a 
dwelling where the whilom presence of gentle lady- 
hood was palpable, jeeringly setting base values upon 
objects which, for the associations attached to them," 
were to some hearts priceless ; unsubdued to the least 
modicum of propriety and decorum by the sad and 
serene face of the deceased housewife, which looked 
down upon them from the wall. 

Revolting, indeed, to any one, but painfully so to 
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two personages there present, among them but not of 
them, and wholly unobserved by the obscene and 
querulous throng there assembled. That these two 
personages should have remained unobserved was not 
at all extraordinary, for they were, in fact, very small 
personages, and one obscure corner concealed them 
both. They were little Rob, Mr. Corfield's only child, 
some twelve years old, and Mabel, his adopted niece, 
about the same age, who had followed her cousin into 
the dining-room, attracted by the noise, and was, like 
him, sorely puzzled to find so unwonted a company, 
and still more so to observe labels gummed upon the 
various articles of furniture, familiar and endeared to 
them as having so often afforded them vantage-ground 
or refuge in their childish games. 

"Well, gen'lemen," continued the auctioneer, im- 
patiently, after Dick had exposed the Lot to public 
scrutiny, " how much shall we say for the desk ? Do 
make a bid, and let's get on ! " 

It should, perhaps, be mentioned, parenthetically, 
that the desk in question was the last vestige of the 
belongings of Mr. Corfield's mother, to which he had 
granted house-room after her death, and it was ordered 
to be sold " without reserve," for it was to Mr. Cor- 
field a vexatious reminder of one whose memory it 
gave him no pleasure to cherish, for to remember his 
mother was also to remember the painful fact that the 
nest-egg, consisting of a considerable sum of money 
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of which she was possessed, was found to have been 
bequeathed to a Home for the Homeless, when her 
affairs were investigated after her decease. 

"How much?" reiterated Mr. Scarifer, the auc- 
tioneer. 

" S' help me ! I s'pose it belonged to my fore- 
father Abraham," said one of the company, essaying 
a jest. " Hi ! hi ! " 

"When he corresponded with Sarah, his future 
missus, eh ? " replied another of the tribe, dryly. 

Renewed laughter followed this apposite rejoinder, 
which the auctioneer cut short with " Now, gen'lemen, 
no jokes, please! I own the article wasn't made 
yesterday, but it's all the better for that Look at 
it!" (Laughter.) "Where do you see such work- 
manship now-a-days ? " (Roars of laughter.) " How 
much, I say?" 

"Arf a crown, Scarifer." 

" Going for half-a-crown I " 

"Two and nine." 

"Can't advance less than sixpence," replied the 
auctioneer, with dignity. 

"Three bob, then." 

There was a pause, while the dealers eyed the 
daring speculator derisively, and again scrutinised the 
Lot, and ineffectually ransacked the secret drawer, in 
the hope of a possible trouvaille, 

"Why, there ain't no key!" exclaimed one of 
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the Jews in disgust, with a view to depreciate the 
article. 

" Well, fourpence will buy a key." 

"And blest if the keyhole ain't gone, too !" 

A roar of laughter followed this pleasantry. 

"Well, sixpence will buy a brass key-rim," replied 
Scarifer. 

"And one of the hinges is broke!" 

" Say twopence for a hinge." 

"And the other is gone altogether. S' help me, 
Scarifer, it is a queer lot ! " 

" Fourpence will pay for a new pair of hinges. So 
you see, for one and four you can make the desk as 
good as new ! " 

" Better as new ! Hi ! hi ! Come, Scarifer, I'll 
drop three and six, and not another farthing ! " ejacu- 
lated an Israelite, turning a quid of tobacco in his 
mouth, and spitting on to the carpet. 

The auctioneer raised his hammer. "Going for 
three and six I " 

Little Mabel clung to little Rob's arm spas- 
modically. The beating of both their hearts might be 
heard during the dread pause which preceded the fall of 
the hammer. " Rob," whispered the trembling maiden. 
" Mab," responded the boy, between his teeth, and 
the eyes of both were filled with tears. " Poor dear 
Granny's desk!" whispered Mabel as she looked 
pitifully into her cousin's face for help, as she always 

25 
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did in any difficulty, pinning her faith to him. Little 
Rob in his turn glanced anxiously round the room ; 
no friendly presence rewarded his search, and he 
could only bite his lip in pain and indignation as the 
hammer was lowered inch by inch, as if to torture the 
children to the last degree of endurance. 

" I can't bear it, Mab; let us go ! " 

" Nay, stay, Rob, stay ! " and Mabel controlled her 
cousin for the first time in their lives. 

" Any bid beyond three and six ? Going. Going 
for nothing, 'pon my word ! Why, with a bit o 1 polish 
it '11 fetch a crown any day ! Going ! going — did you 
speak, sir?" inquired the auctioneer, turning sharply 
toward a new comer as he entered the room. " Going 
for three and six ! " 

" Four I " responded the individual addressed, who 
was noted amongst the fraternity for his enterprise. 

" Good, sir ! Four shillings ; going for four ! Any 
advance on four ? " 

The wily auctioneer glanced round the room as he 
again raised the hammer, big with fate, and his eye 
alighted for the first time on the two trembling 
children in the corner of the room, when he at once 
discerned that they were painfully interested in the 
proceedings — a discovery which he was not likely to 
leave unimproved, their extreme youth notwithstanding. 

" Going for four shillings ! Positively wicked ! A 
relic, an heirloom, for four shillings ! Is it possible 
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no one will advance upon that ? A desk, remember, 
which perhaps once belonged to a beloved relative ! " 

Little Mabel sobbed afresh, and wrung her hands. 
Rob bit his tongue in an agony of mind as the wily 
auctioneer followed up his advantage and thrust fresh 
barbs into their gentle breasts. 

" For four shillings ! No doubt the property of a 
precious friend — a parent, or a grandparent, now 
mouldering in the dust — lost for ever more ! Going 
for four shillings ! Going ! " 

Little Rob thrust his hands vehemently into the 
depths of his pockets, and there encountered a coin, 
till then quite forgotten. It was a tip from his uncle 
Matthew, when he took his school Report for his 
inspection. In an instant little Rob was transformed 
from an on-looker into a principal performer in the 
stirring drama. " Here, Mr. Scarifer," he cried, to 
the great amazement of the entire company, who up 
to that moment hardly observed the presence of the 
children, "I'll give you this for Granny's desk!" 

" How much, my little man, for Lot 94?" demanded 
the auctioneer. 

"A sovereign !" cried several voices at onca> as the 
coin was held up — "a sovereign.' ' 

" Yes, sir, I'll give the sovereign. May I have the 
desk?" 

" Going for a pund ! any advance, gen'lemen, on a 
pund ? Going, going ! ' ' 
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" One pound one ! " interposed a merciless Jew, 
perceiving the intense desire of the little boy to 
possess the desk, and reckoning upon good percent- 
age for his venture : " Twenty-one." 

"Going for twenty-one!" roared the auctioneer, 
craning his neck towards Rob, and not a little amazed 
at the result of his adroit manoeuvring. " Now, my 
little man, how much more have you got in your 
pocket ? Surely you won't let so precious a relic go 
for twenty-one shillings ? — the property of your beloved 
grandmother, who is, I believe, no more ? Going for 
twenty-one ! " 

In vain little Rob passionately ransacked all his 
pockets; his fingers encountered nothing but a top, 
half-a-dozen marbles, a piece of slate pencil, and some 
peppermint drops. All that remained for him to do 
was to imitate little Mabel, and bury his face in his 
hands. 

" Going, going, gone ! Yours, Mister Israel;" and 
Lot 94 was knocked down to that individual. 

"I wish ye joy, Israel, s'help me!" derisively 
shouted a chorus of brethren, as the clerk made the 
entry in his book, for the Jew had been "sold" for 
once, having been tempted to speculate in the belief 
that he could dictate his own terms to little Rob ; 
and so, no doubt, he might, had not his design been 
frustrated by the opportune appearance at the door 
of Rob's papa, Mr. Corfield, who, administering to the 
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lad a sharp admonition, supplemented by a shake, for 
his intrusion in such a place at such a time, removed 
him from the room, and locked him up out of reach 
of the machinations of the over-reaching Jew. 

But Mr. Israel was a man of resources. Finding 
himself thwarted in his intended little business trans- 
action with Rob, he suddenly discovered that the desk 
did not correspond to the description in the catalogue, 
and stoutly refused to take the Lot. The objection 
was allowed by Scarifer (he being in close business 
relationship with the Jew), and Lot 94 was again put 
up, and the whole fraternity being now thoroughly sick 
of the sight of it, and refusing to bid, it was knocked 
down for a shilling to Joe, a pot-boy from the Blue 
Lion, who was serving beer gratis to the company at 
the auctioneer's expense, with a view to stimulate 
enterprise and fuddle their judgment. 

Rob and Mabel were incontinently removed, like 
unsaleable fixtures, from the modest home at Pimlico, 
and conveyed to the bigger house at Tyburnia, there 
to undergo the revivification needful to correspond to 
the new chattels, and, prospectively, to the new wife. 
To this end a mademoiselle was imported for the 
improvement of the children's deportment, and to 
enable Mr. Corfield to relieve himself of the super- 
vision he felt parentally bound to exercise over his 
son and niece. 

But the mademoiselle was not a Mademoiselle. She, 
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was purely and simply a Miss, — an article the value of 
which Mr. Corfield, in his shallow vanity, thought to 
enhance by Frenchifying it. 

Nevertheless, Julia, otherwise Mademoiselle Julie, 
was a frank, honest, excellent creature, delicate-minded, 
graceful, lovable, and true. She possessed an attri- 
bute in addition to these which made her peculiarly 
interesting. She was imaginative to the last degree. 
She was the heroine of every romance she read, for 
she threw herself sympathetically into the fortunes of 
all those whose story she took up. Consequently to 
Rob and Mabel she was rather an ardent partizan than 
a Mademoiselle. To the motherless children she was 
a mother. In their loneliness she was a companion ; 
in their unfriended solitude she was an ever-present, 
staunch friend. 

One day, as the three companions were ranging the 
fields, Rob and his cousin left Mademoiselle seated on 
a bank, wrapped in " The Sorrows of Werter," while 
they wandered away gathering grasses. 

" Look at this, Rob 1 " cried Mabel, pointing to a 
circular mark in the grass, " it's a fairy ring ! " 

" Nonsense, Mabel, there are no such things." 

" As fairy rings ? " 

"As fairies." 

"But Mademoiselle says there are good and bad 
fairies for good and bad children." 

" What do they do?" demanded Rob doggedly. 
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"Whatever you wish — if you are good." 

"Well, we'll see. Let's wish/' retorted Rob, putting 
the proposition to an instant and crucial test. 

"But I'm afraid you are not a good boy, Rob," 
pleaded Mabel, thus securing for herself a retreat from 
her dilemma. 

"Why?" 

"Because — you don't believe in fairies." 

There was no counter- stroke to this ingenious fence 
of-the little girl, so Rob turned head over heels on the 
soft grass and answered, " Yes, I do feel wicked, quite 
wicked." 

Mabel felt frightened, and dropped her buttercups. 
"How, Rob?" 

" Why, I should like to catch a fairy! I'd put her in 
my collection of butterflies ! " 

"Oh, you dreadful boy, to say such a thing! I'm 
sure no fairy will ever give you your wish after 
that!" 

" But," rejoined Rob, after a little reflection, and 
kicking up his legs, " if I can't get my fairies I should 
like to get my wish." 

" So should I," echoed Mab, and they both laughed 
at Rob's alternative conceit. 

" Let's wish, then," continued the boy. 

" Yes, let's wish . . . Tell me yours, Rob." 

" No, you tell me yours." 

" Guess it, Rob ; I believe 1 know yours." 
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" And I'm sure I know yours ! Ill write it down, 
there." 

" And I'll do the same/' said Mabel, and she suited 
the act to the word. 

They exchanged papers; and the face of each 
became very sorrowful. 

"Children, children!" cried Mademoiselle, hurrying 
towards them. " Where have you strayed to — but it 
was my fault. I was so interested in my book, — but 
— but — how sad you both look; are you tired, my 
darlings ? " 

" No, dear Mademoiselle," and they each gazed still 
upon the papers in their hands. 

"What have you there, children?" demanded the 
governess, perplexed at her pupils' unwonted depres- 
sion. 

14 We each agreed to guess each other's wish and 
write it down, trying to believe the good fairies you told 
us about would grant it," replied Rob; " this is Mabel's," 
and he handed the paper to Mademoiselle. "And 
this is Rob's," continued the girl, doing the same thing. 

On each paper was written the same words : " Dear 
Granny's desk." When the lady read the inscrip- 
tions her susceptible mind was greatly exercised, but 
with the quick penetration of her sex, she at once 
saw the solution of the apparently unaccountable fact 
that the two children should express an identical 
desire to possess so uninteresting an object as an old 
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desk. She had observed that their revered ancestress 
was the one topic upon which the motherless and 
father-neglected children delighted to talk. She knew 
that the minds of the young are as wax, and retain for 
ever the impress for good or evil stamped upon them ; 
and that the one aim of that lost ministering spirit was 
to leave such a mark upon their guileless natures as 
should shape their steps aright through the perilous 
ways of their after life, sowing seeds that should be 
fruitful of happiness on earth and hope beyond ; she 
knew that the good woman, conscious of her dimin- 
ishing strength, had penned upon that desk homilies 
and exhortations for their riper years ; that tears had 
been shed on that desk and prayers offered up beside 
it ; and she knew, moreover, that on a day never to be 
forgotten by the children, they were being folded in 
her loving embrace while she wrote for their benefit 
the admonitions of wisdom and the counsels of age, 
and as she inscribed upon the paper these words, " I 
have been young and now am old, yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken," the pen fell from her 
hand, and her venerable head sank upon the desk to 
rise no more. 

Mademoiselle's active intelligence recalled all these 
incidents in the brief moment occupied in reading the 
pious wish of her two pupils, and that wish appeared 
to her so original, so reverent, so graceful, that she 
conceived an irresistible desire to enact in her own 
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proper person the beneficent fairy of Mabel's fancy. 
Things apparently more impossible are brought about, 
and more hopeless events come to pass in real as well 
as in ideal life ; why should she not devote all the 
powers of her mind to the realisation of the dual wish 
of her young friends; and, supplementing the powers 
of fairydom with her own exertions, seek to place the 
desk in their possession ? A sojourn of several months 
at Mr. Corfield's seat prevented Mademoiselle doing 
anything towards carrying out her fixed and secret 
scheme beyond revolving it in her mind. Yes, she 
would be Mabel's good fairy ! 

The difficulties in the way of her achieving her 
pretty design vanished one by one as she conned the 
matter over; until she saw in herself the successful 
instrument of a great work, carried through in harmony 
with the laws of all well-constructed dramatic compo- 
sitions, which necessitate the recovery at the very 
nick of time of the long-lost object — whether it be a 
title-deed, a baby, a brother, a locket, an uncle in 
India, or — a writing desk. 

Without divulging to her young friends the benevo- 
lent scheme she had excogitated, Mademoiselle, on 
their return to Tyburnia, took an early opportunity to 
make a reconnaissance of the field of her contem- 
plated operations. She frequently explored the 
neighbourhood of Mr. Corfield's late abode, and to 
her penetrating eye the gloomy dwelling was rich in 
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materials for romantic situations. She had found the 
house ; the next thing was to find the Jew, Israel, who, 
as Rob informed her, had outbid him at the sale. A 
Jew was another suitable concomitant — Jews always 
tell well in dramas — and Jews are plentiful ; but the 
right Jew is not always to be caught when you want 
him, and here, in fact, was a formidable difficulty 
encountered by Mademoiselle at the outset The Jew 
had the desk ; therefore before obtaining the desk she 
must find the Jew. But difficulties vanish in well- 
constructed stories before the inspired will of the hero ; 
they having been first introduced by the ingenious 
author with a view to their triumphant removal at the 
end of the book, when everybody is at once rendered 
happy. The natural fitness of things, therefore, neces- 
sitated the discovery of Israel; but, do what she would, 
no such individual could be found. 

Downcast and discomfited, but not deterred from 
persevering in her self-imposed mission, Mademoiselle 
was retreating from a quarter where she had been 
pursuing her enquiries, when she ran against a pot- 
boy delivering beer from door to door. Him, in her 
perplexity, she interrogated, as she had interrogated 
divers others. 

11 Is this the street in which a Mr. Corfield once 
resided?" 

"Yes, Miss; Number 15; corner house." 

" There was a sale there when he left, was there not?" 
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" Yes, Miss, there was." 

Mademoiselle at once discerned in this unexpected 
encounter with somebody who knew something a 
dramatic climax which might be the turning-point in 
a stirring romance. In a transport of emotion she 
presented half-a-crown to the astonished pot-boy. 

"A Jew named Israel attended that sale? " 

" Yes, Miss, I believe he did. At least, there were 
plenty of Jews there, to my knowledge." 

" Where is Israel to be found ? " 

" Can't say." 

u Dear me, how vexatious ! I desire so much to 
purchase from him a desk he bought at that sale." 

"A desk?" 

" Yes ; do you remember it ? " 

" I ought to do, for I bought it ! Lot 94." 

This announcement was so unexpected, although in 
perfect keeping with the due construction of a telling 
story, in which surprises are judiciously introduced, 
that Mademoiselle was overpowered with her success, 
and involuntarily sinking on a door-step at the feet of 
the pot-boy, went through the preliminaries of fainting. 
She had, however, the good sense not to indulge in 
that diversion, but contented herself with a violent 
palpitation of the heart and a wringing of hands in 
recognition of the controlling guidance of that Genius 
of romance who offered a solution so opportunely to 
the difficult quest in which she had embarked. 
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She incontinently presented Joe with another half- 
crown. 

This act was indiscreet to the last degree. It was 
calculated to arouse suspicion. Half-a-crown might 
be an amiable weakness to which the strongest of us 
might be liable ; but a second half-crown within five 
minutes means corruption. Joe pocketed the coin 
and pondered. He looked straight into the earnest, 
fair face of the young lady, and pondered again. Joe 
was not only a pot-boy, but he was a physiognomist ; 
he read easily in her moistened eyes and nervous lips 
the deep interest she felt in the adventures of the desk 
he had carelessly bought at the sale, and had almost 
forgotten. 

"Then you have the desk?" timidly ventured 
Mademoiselle, almost fearful of dissipating the delicious 
hope she nursed. 

Joe again pondered. It was clear from her un- 
disguised interrogatory that she coveted the desk. 
Should he, or should he not, gratify the lady by giving 
her the information she desired? Why should he? 
Why should he not? Joe was not only a pot-boy 
and a physiognomist, but he was also a man, and 
Mademoiselle's pathetic appeal caused him to draw 
a deep breath and ponder again. He looked a second 
time into her soft blue eyes, and his resolution was at 
once made ; he would tell her the truth, his doubts 
and suspicions notwithstanding. 
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" No, miss, I hain't got it — at least, that is " 

" That is ? " 

" I gave it to — Wobbles." 

"Then Wobbles has it?" 

" No, he swopped it away to — Nobbles." 

" To Nobbles ? Then Nobbles is in possession of 
it?" 

" Not exactly ; Gobbles somehow got hold of it." 

" Gobbles, consequently, is the present owner of the 
desk ? What a very remarkable string of patronymics," 
reflected the bewildered lady as she awaited Joe's 
answer. 

" Yes, Gobbles has got it," replied he, after a 
moment's reflection, " Gobbles has got it" 

"I have only one more question to ask, and your 
answer will make me for ever grateful, — Where can I 
find Wobbles — I mean Gobbles?" 

" Can't say, Miss ; but I recommend you to go 
straight on down the street, turn to your right — and 
enquire again. I must now be off, and go on with my 
work. Good day, Miss," and the peculiar pot-boy 
hurriedly took up his cans and walked away without 
again glancing at the lady, or giving her time for a 
rejoinder. 

Mademoiselle was too overcome by conflicting 
feelings to notice the hasty departure of the peculiar 
pot-boy, and when jue recovered herself sufficiently 
to offer him another half-crown as a further proof of 
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her gratitude for his having given her the clue by 
which she might reasonably hope to rejoice the hearts 
of her young friends and pupils, he was out of sight. 

Following carefully the route given her, Mademoi- 
selle went down the street, and turned to the right, 
but could gain no information as to the whereabouts 
of Mr. Gobbles. Passing a general store dealer's 
window, in which she observed, among a miscellaneous 
collection of goods, some old desks, she glanced over 
the door and read the name "Bobbles." "Heaven 
be praised!" she ejaculated; "this no doubt is the 
good man, whose name the pot-boy confused with 
'Gobbles;' and I don't wonder at it, for a more re- 
markable catalogue of proper names surely never 
occurred outside fiction ! " 

Mademoiselle at once entered the dealer's shop. 
A keen, ferrety-looking man made his appearance. 

" Can I see Mr. Gobbles— that is, Bobbies ? " 

" Yes, by looking at me." 

" Oh, hem ! I beg pardon, Mr. Bobbles ; I want to 
know whether you have any old desks to sell." 

" Plenty ; how many do you want ? a dozen ? " 

"Oh, no, only one." 

"What price?" 

"It isn't a question of price. I want a particular 
one." 

"A partickler one. Is that all the description? 
Don't you know whether you want a rosewood, a 
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moggeny, a wornut, or a common deal ? I've got all 
sorts." 

" Thanks. I am desirous of purchasing one that 
was sold some time ago at a sale in this neighbourhood, 
and numbered Lot 94. It is, I am informed, a very 
old one ; there is no key, and one hinge is defective." 

" Should you know it if you saw it ? " enquired the 
dealer. 

" I think I should, from the description I have had 
of it, though I have never seen it" 

The good Mr. Bobbies retreated into an inner room, 
and after a short absence reappeared with a desk 
tallying exactly with the description given, with " Lot 
94" chalked upon it "There's the article, mem." 

Mademoiselle gazed with mute emotion on the 

precious relic, the discovery of which seemed so 

extremely improbable, but which, with characteristic 

perseverance, she had accomplished. The devoted 

lady raised the rickety lid with trembling hands, 

peered reverently into each compartment, opened 

each recess, passed her fingers tenderly over the torn 

and faded green velvet lining, and manipulated the 

secret drawer. It was a supreme moment, and with 

a deep-drawn sigh of relief she enquired if the dealer 

would sell it 

"Yes, mem, if you pays my price." 

" How much, please?" 

" Well, you see, it's a waluable harticle, and one as 
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ought to go to the British Museum as a cooriosity. 
I dare say they'd give a fi-pun-note for it if they knew 
of it ; but as you seem partickler anxious to 'ave it, 
111 let it go for 'alf that sum." 

"Two pounds ten shillings?" 

" Yes, not a penny less." 

The price demanded, though a heavy drain upon 
Mademoiselle's slender exchequer, appeared to her 
far beneath the value of an object which would gratify 
the long-cherished desire of Rob and Mabel, and be an 
enduring memento of her affection for them, and also 
of the venerable ancestor whom they mourned. With- 
out demur Mademoiselle paid the price, much to the 
amazement of the dealer, who would, in fact, have 
taken five shillings for the desk had she displayed 
less eagerness for its acquisition, and without even 
allowing Mr. Bobbles to wipe off its ancient dust, 
hailed a passing cab, and surreptitiously conveyed 
Lot 94 into the house. 

Next day Mademoiselle found little difficulty in 
leading the conversation up to the subject she had 
at heart. "I often think of your childish wish, 
Mabel, when we were in the fields, for the interven- 
tion of some beneficent fairy for the recovery of the 
desk, Lot 94, which your father allowed to be sold, 
like common lumber, when you quitted the old home." 

" Ah, the dear desk, we shall never see that again ! " 
answered Mabel with a sigh. 

26 
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" Never, never," added Rob, " fairies or no fairies." 
" Master Corfield," retorted Mademoiselle interro- 
gatively, " do you still speak disrespectfully of the 
fairies ? They may have more to do with your welfare 
than you give them credit for." 

"As I said before, 111 believe in a fairy when I 
catch one !" 

" Fie, Rob !" retorted his cousin. 
" Or when I catch the desk I " 
" I don't think you would believe in fairies even if 
the desk were to tumble down the chimney at this 
moment !" said Mademoiselle, moving towards that 
end of the room. 

" If the dear old desk were to tumble down the 

chimney I'd try to — to " 

"To believe in fairies at last, eh?" gleefully inter- 
rupted Mabel, who had still a lingering faith in those 
airy powers, her advanced years notwithstanding. 

" I'd try to — to — live the life that dear Granny 
used to describe for us on that desk in the beautiful 
stories she used to write !" 

This pathetic climax to the discussion appeared to 
Mademoiselle to afford the desired opportunity for the 
effective coup she had conceived and matured ; there- 
fore, after a little pantomimic surprise, she ejaculated, 
"Ah, what do I see here — a parcel?" and raising it 
from the floor she stripped off the paper wrapper, and 
laid the desk upon the table, before the wondering 
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eyes of Rob and Mabel, — when the door opened, and 
Mr. Corfield's form appeared. He glanced at the 
desk, looked sternly at his son and niece, and coldly 
-inclining his head to the governess, said, " I wish to 
have a few words with you, Mademoiselle Julie," and 
turned to an adjoining room, whither Mademoiselle 
followed him. 

Clearing his throat, he said, " I have to inform you 
that it is my intention to send my niece to a boarding 
school, and my son to college; consequently, your 
services, Mademoiselle, will be dispensed with." 

" Sir ! so suddenly resolved upon !" 

" Yes, within the last five minutes. ,, 

"Five minutes!" 

"And your departure will take place to-night." 

"To-night!" echoed the lady with rising indig- 
nation. "To-night!" 

"Even so. And ytou will remove the desk with 
your other possessions. I hope I speak distinctly. 
The desk goes with you ! This Bank of England 
note will amply cover all claims you can have upon 
me as to salary ; " and Mr. Corfield, again inclining 
his head, approached the door. 

But he had not gauged the character of the lady 
he had to deal with. Darting before him, her face 
white as marble with just indignation, she barred his 
exit and held the door. 

"I claim the right to speak. I claim the right 
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to reply to your brutal discharge of me, and I will 
exercise it — unless, indeed, you render me speechless 
by physical violence I " and the lady, beautiful but 
terrible in her access of wrath, drew herself up as one 
preparing for a great effort. " I will pass over the 
last mean act of which you, sir, have been guilty — 
that of listening at the door, and hearing your own 
condemnation from the guileless lips of your own 
child. I let that base thing pass, as it has evidently 
wrought its own punishment; but ere I quit your 
service, I will discharge a duty I owe to the dear 
children by a few parting words." Mademoiselle 
paused to take breath. "I accept your dismissal, 
insolently given though it is, and will quit your roof 
to-night, my sole regret being that in going I deprive 
the children of the only friend they have on earth, 
now that their grandmother is no more — that grand- 
mother whom a cruel tyranny would forbid them even 
to remember ! " 

Mr. Corfield trembled with anger and approached 
the door, but quailed before the lady's resolute and 
unflinching attitude. 

"You, sir, insensible to human affections, and 
wrapped about in the cold isolation which love of 
lucre begets, and not deserving of the wealth a single 
loving, innocent child's heart can bestow, — you prove 
yourself unworthy of your noble son ! You are his 
sire, not his father ! Even the silent dead, it seems, 
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cannot be forgiven for loving them so, and watching 
them so ! " 

" Silence, woman ; let me pass ! " 

" No, sir ! nothing but brute force shall move me 
from this door or close my mouth till I have finished. 
The love of these dear children was centred in their 
venerated grandame, who was to them all that you 
have failed to be. The good that is in them is the 
fruit of her moulding hand. The precepts that will 
guide them through life were not from your lips, but 
from hers; and many a holy thought and counsel 
remains to comfort them, penned by her revered hand. 
As a precious memento, the dear children longed to 
possess the desk upon which these words were written. 
Was it manly, was it fatherly to deny them the gratifi- 
cation of this honourable wish ? " 

" Away ! I'll hear no more ! " fiercely interposed 
Mr. Corfield, quivering under the unpremeditated 
attack of the high-spirited lady, who heeded not the 
interruption. 

" Manly, fatherly ! No, sir. Rather was it brutal 
and base to crush these tendrils of affection and respect 
under the iron heel of that despotic power which is 
bestowed upon the parent, and which nature usually 
prompts him to use to good ends ! I say, sir, it is 
both base and brutal ! Nay, your wrath is vain," 
resolutely continued the heroic lady, defiantly waving 
her hand, and continuing with almost prophetic 
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solemnity. "We stand, Mr. Corfield, now on an 
equal footing ; I am no longer in your service, and 
in parting, I will tell you that human hearts, unlike 
wealth which hath wings, have deep roots and far- 
reaching fibres; and that these poor children — ay, 
poor indeed ! — have their inalienable right to be 
happy. Do you hear me ? happy ! And if you rob 
them of that right, you commit a crime of which a 
just Heaven will take cognizance soon or late, and 
terrible will be the retribution. As to the desk, 
which you deny them the solace of possessing, I will, 
as you bid me, remove it Were it to remain here, 
you might insult the memory of your too-forgiving 
mother by destroying it. I take, too, the money you 
have rudely tossed to me, not as payment, for I am 
more than paid in the affections of these children, but 
I will hold it untouched for the benefit of your son, 
who may, unhappily, some day be whelmed in the 
penalties which an offended God may visit upon his 
father ! " 

So saying, Mademoiselle calmly opened the door, 
and, preceding Mr. Corfield with unbending dignity, 
quitted the room. Rejoining her young friends, a 
paroxysm of emotion succeeded to the physical and 
moral strain which she had, for love of the children, 
undergone, and she sank upon the sofa in a flood of 
tears. 

The alarm and grief of Rob and Mabel, who flew 
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to console her, served to recall her self-command, and 
she tenderly folded them in her arms. 

" My dear children," she commenced after a brief 
interval, "it is Mr. CorfiekTs wish that you should 
no longer remain under my charge, and that I should 
take leave of you at once ; nay, repress your feelings, 
for, remember, it is your duty and mine to submit to 
his decision. Obedience to authority is a virtue your 
venerated ancestress has taught you in many a wise 
passage, and it has been my desire to establish it in 
your hearts. Let me see that I have succeeded If 
the severance of our ties pain you, think that it may 
be better for you in the end; trials are wholesome 
discipline, and they are not put upon us without a 
purpose. Mabel, give to Rob all the affection you 
have for me ; Rob, look to Mabel for whatever happi- 
ness it may have been my privilege to bestow !" Made- 
moiselle again burst into tears. " Love one another !" 
she continued, sobbing convulsively, " I can give no 
better parting advice. Dear children, love one another ; 
— I leave you to-night* ' 

" To-night ! " 

"It is so decreed. But, believe me, though far 
removed, I shall still be your fond friend — distance 
has no power to sever us, and the memory of happy 
days together will be a solace to each of us. One 
thing casts a gleam of light over the gloom of this 
day. The ' beneficent fairy ' of Mabel's creation has, 
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you see, proved her power. Are you not rejoiced 
beyond measure that the desk is found ? " 

Rob and Mabel looked at one another with perplexity 
and sorrow; then flung their arms round Mademoiselle's 
neck. 

" How noble and good of you, dear friend, to plan 
a sweet surprise for us. But, alas ! " and Rob sighed. 

" Alas?" echoed Mademoiselle enquiringly. 

"The desk is not dear Granny's desk." 

" Not her desk ? Is it not Lot 94 ? " 

" I would it were ! " 

This unexpected denouement to the kindly plans of 
the generous lady afflicted her cruelly. She saw 
clearly that the dealer, Bobbles, had cunningly chalked 
upon it the number she had quoted, and thus palmed 
off upon her an article corresponding in some degree 
to her description of the one she sought As to the 
information obtained from the pot-boy, the more she 
reflected upon it, the more unveracious it seemed, 
until she felt convinced it was only a tissue of lies ; 
the confusion of Wobbles, Nobbles, and Gobbles 
grew more confounded when a Bobbles turned up in 
the general dealer; and Mademoiselle felt that, in- 
stead of being a dea ex machinb in a drama of real 

life, she had only been a dupe. 

* * # # * 

Some few years rolled by, influencing the present 
history in no perceptible degree, until fortune, which 
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had flattered and blinded the proud, hird man, played 
him false. Mr. Corfield staked his all upon an enter- 
prise and lost. Accumulation was succeeded by swift 
depletion; abundance by penury. The gilded home 
at Tyburnia was the arena of a scene precisely similar 
to that described in our opening page ; the fair lady 
who was to have succeeded to the vacant place at the 
rich man's hearth discovered before it was too late 
that Mr Corfield had only a heart of sawdust to give 
her, and retired from the bargain ; while he, ship- 
wrecked, spurned, and friendless, floated down the 
ebb tide of life, in melancholy fulfilment of Made- 
moiselle's prophetic denunciation, and was lost to 
sight. Our interest is not with his fate and fortune, 
but with those of Rob and his cousin, whom we meet 
again, no longer children, but grown sharers in the 
combat of life. Rob had inherited the literary abilities 
of his honoured ancestress. Mabel developed power 
as an artist, and in the fellowship existing between 
these pursuits they found they were more than ever 
necessary to each other. Upon making this remark- 
able discovery, they obtained the services of the parson 
of an adjoining church, who, with the aid of the beadle 
and pew-opener, made them man and wife. They 
had enjoyed a full year of that West relationship when 
they reappear in our story. 

Their early days of wedded life were sunned rather 
by love than by a plenitude of ways and means, and 
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Rob's pen had- a hard time of it, and Mabel's pencil 
never rested, in their joint efforts to earn their daily 
bread. 

Mademoiselle was true to her professions : she did 
not desert them. Husbanding the sum of money with 
which Mr. Corfield had accompanied her dismissal, 
she was frequently enabled to enact the part of the 
beneficent fairy of Mabel's childish conception in a 
manner far more substantial and utilitarian than is 
dreamt of in fairydom. And when this little hoard 
had become exhausted, her private savings were put 
into requisition to do the same duty in the same 
mysterious way. The minds of the young couple 
being alike cast in a poetical mould, they could con- 
ceive of spirits in the vocal air, in the silver light of 
the shimmering moon, and amid the spray of turbulent 
waterfalls, but they found it hard to attribute to the 
agency of those ethereal powers the sudden appearance 
of a leg of mutton, a sack of potatoes, or a chaldron 
of Wallsend, from time to time ; nor could they easily 
reconcile with the recognised functions of the denizens 
of air the opportune arrival of a cot and clothing 
simultaneously with the advent of a bouncing baby \ 
and, subsequently, of a rattle and other infantine 
paraphernalia when he was old enough to appreciate 
them. Rob and Mabel showed their delicate sense 
of these kindly anonymous acts, in not taxing their 
generous friend with their performance; while she 
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had the pure and sweet satisfaction of mitigating their 
necessities and rejoicing their hearts in her own 
romantic way. 

But though there may be no limit to the powers 
of beneficent fairies of the ideal world, the powers of 
those far more beautiful realities who walk the earth 
are not unbounded. The self-denying lady had given 
not wisely but too well, and the day arrived when she 
was forced to confess to herself the cruel fact 
Her exchequer was almost exhausted : occult dispen- 
sations of domestic fixings must henceforward be 
sparingly indulged in ; spiritual manifestations of sacks 
of flour, rolls of flannel, and frocks for baby, must 
be extremely rare phenomena in the future. This 
being sorrowfully admitted, Mademoiselle with charac- 
teristic resolution set about considering the best 
means of obtaining the wherewithal to live and let live. 
With this view she glanced through the advertise- 
ments in the daily papers, when her eyes were one 
day riveted to the following : — 

Writing Desk. In the year 18 — a lady accosted a pot- 
boy in Pimlico, enquiring as to a sale in the neighbourhood, 
and more particularly as to a certain desk sold at the said sale, 
Lot 94. If this should meet the eye of the lady, she will confer 
a favour by calling upon Messrs. Mole and Ferrett, Solicitors, 
Gray's Inn, London. 

In all her varied experience in romantic incidents, 
Mademoiselle had never come across anything so 
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mysterious, so startling, so confounding. If she could 
believe her eyes and her senses, and if she were not 
the toy of her own imagination, the paragraph before 
her referred to herself. Incredulous of her wits, she 
conned it over again and again. It was no illusion ; 
no figment of the brain. But the who, the what, the 
how, the when, and the where, baffled her intelligence, 
keen though it was, and apt as it always proved itself 
to be in grasping a dramatic situation. 

Having exhausted speculation, she resolved, like a 
sensible person, to respond to the appeal, and seek 
out the seekers then and there. The resolution was 
no sooner made than put in execution. It was easy 
to find Gray's Inn, and the lodge-keeper directed her 
to the offices of the well-known firm. As she gazed 
upon the brass plate on which were inscribed the 
names of Messrs. Mole and Ferrett, a sentiment of 
trepidation seized the gentle lady; and when she rang 
the bell, and the door opened without any visible 
agency, and the legend " Walk up," written on the 
wall, caught her eye, her trepidation merged into awe. 
"Walk up," indeed! she felt more disposed to fly; for 
as she timidly glanced about her a big and busy spider, 
taking his morning walk round his preserves, darted 
upon a luckless fly who had trespassed on his web, 
and wrapped him up like a mummy in an instant. 
Mademoiselle saw herself symbolised in that unfortu- 
nate victim. She was about to be entangled in the 
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meshes of the law! and she involuntarily repeated to 
herself the couplets : 

" Will you walk into my parlour? said the spider to the fly; 
'Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you did spy; 
The way into my parlour is up a winding stair, 
And " 

" Please walk up ! " shouted a voice from above, 
resolutely; and Mademoiselle, unable to resist the 
mandate, her apprehensions notwithstanding, ascended 
the winding stair, reaching a second door with the 
name of the firm repeated thereon, and the word 
" Push " laconically added. 

The bewildered lady, reversing the instructions, 
pulled at the door, which of course resisted her efforts. 

" Push ! " shouted the same voice : " Can't you read ! " 
and Mademoiselle again obeying the invisible speaker, 
entered the office with a beating heart, and found 
there a lean and lynx-eyed individual with a pen 
behind his ear. 

"Can I see Mr. Mole?" she asked, subduing her 
misgivings. 

"No; out." 

" Can I see Mr. Ferrett, then?" 

" Engaged." 

" Can I wait ? " 

" What name?" and the clerk took up a small piece 
of paper whereon to inscribe the lady's name. 
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"Miss Julia Laurence; but Mr. Ferrett does not 
know my name. I am a stranger to him." 

" P'raps I can attend to your business ? " enquired 
the clerk, desirous of conversation, and thankful for 
anything to relieve the monotony of copying deeds. 

" I think not." 

The clerk was not to be silenced with that quiet 
negative. He scrutinised Mademoiselle with inquisi- 
tive eyes : " P'raps you are concerned in Scroggs 
versus Moggs?" 

" No." 

" Or a creditor in Foodie's bankruptcy ? " 

" I am not.*' 

" Oh, then, Tamper's Trust ? " 

The lady shook her head 

"Is it re Mudwasher? or Cobwebb's chancery suit? 
or Kettlefishe's estate? or Popwinkle's mortgage? 
No?" 

" None of these. I have only called in answer to 
an advertisement." 

"Oh, I see, a next of kin: Toper deceased. Very 
glad, Miss, to " 

" You are mistaken. I came in answer to this," and 
Mademoiselle placed the advertisement in the clerk's 
hand. 

"What! you don't mean to say you have called 
about that affair ! Lot 94. The Everlasting Desk 
as we call it. This advertisement has appeared 
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forty times, and this is the last insertion; we were 
going to give it up after this ! Mole and Ferrett never 
failed before to turn up something, and they began to 
think there was nothing in it, and that our client was 
amusing himself. The firm will be surprised to find 
somebody turning up ! " 

The clerk wrote on the morsel of paper, "re Writing 
Desk, Miss Julia Laurence," and diving into an inner 
room, disappeared for some minutes. Returning to 
the office, he ushered Mademoiselle into the presence 
of the principal, who received her with marked 
deference. 

" Miss Julia Laurence ? " 
" Yes." 

" The lady, I presume, referred to in this advertise" 
mem?" 

" I imagine so." 

" Then we will at once introduce you to our client, 
Mr. Wilbraham." 

"Is the desk in his possession?" ventured Made- 
moiselle, and the fable of the spider and the fly again 
flashed across her memory. 

" To tell you the truth, Madam, we know nothing 
whatever of the case, beyond inserting the advertise- 
ment at our client's request. My brougham is at the 
door. If you will permit me the honour, I will drive 
you at once to his house. It would fatigue you to 
walk thither." 
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Mademoiselle appreciated his delicate consideration, 
and bowed her acquiescence. 

They drove rapidly towards the West End, and Mr. 
Ferrett having exhausted the regulation topics of conver- 
sation — the weather, the fashions, the new opera, etc. — 
left Mademoiselle to reflect upon the novel proceed- 
ings of the day, and to speculate upon their further 
development. She grew more and more confident in 
the genius of romance who had brought events to so 
interesting a crisis, and she dismissed from contem- 
plation the tragic episode of the spider and the fly. 

Mr. Ferrett' s carriage pulled up at a mansion, the 
door of which was opened by a servant in livery. 
The solicitor sent in his card, and was at once ushered 
into the library, while Mademoiselle was shown into the 
drawing-room, an apartment in which sumptuousness 
vied with grace and good taste. While the lady was 
viewing the objects about her with a sentiment akin 
to sadness — for her thoughts involuntarily took her 
to the sparely-furnished house of Rob and Mabel — a 
servant entered, and informed her that his master 
would wait upon her immediately ; and this intimation 
was shortly followed by the appearance of a gentle- 
man, who closed the door behind him, and advanced 
towards his visitor with every mark of respect. His 
frank manner and open, healthy countenance at once 
reassured Mademoiselle. There was no craft in that 
face. There was nothing for her to fear. 
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Mr. Wilbraham begged her to be seated, at the 
same time taking a chair himself. 

" Mr. Ferrett informs me that you have responded 
to an advertisement which he has inserted for months 
past, referring to an old desk, — Lot 94 ? " 

Mademoiselle assented. 

" The matter has become quite a joke and a by- 
word with my solicitors ; they call it i Wilbraham's 
little fad,' but I always had faith in perseverance, 
which has been a maxim with me since I was a boy. 
The result in the present instance has, I am glad to 
find, justified me, — supposing, of course, you are the 
lady I have made it my business to seek;" 

Mademoiselle was unable to glean much from Mr. 
Wilbraham's opening speech ; but there was nothing 
in it to disconcert her, and she inclined her head, 
awaiting his further utterances. 

" I need not trouble you with my reasons for insert- 
ing the advertisement; they would probably not 
interest you." 

Mademoiselle would have been hugely interested to 
know his reasons; but she again inclined her head in 
assent. 

" The desk in question was, I believe, sold with 
other effects belonging to a Mr. Corfield, at Pimlico, 
in the year 18 — ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Will you name the month ? M 

27 
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Mademoiselle had never made herself acquainted 
with the month. With some nervousness she acknow- 
ledged as much. 

"No matter, you have forgotten it But you can, 
of course, describe the desk?" 

Unhappily, Mademoiselle had never asked her 
young friends to describe it accurately, otherwise Mr. 
Bobbles would not have effected the little transaction 
with which the reader is acquainted. Her confusion 
**f face betrayed to the searching eye of Mr. Wilbra- 
ham her utter inability to satisfy him on this very 
material point 

" Strange ! " meditated he audibly ; " very strange. 
Pray, was the desk of oak, mahogany, rosewood, 
leather, walnut, or what, Madam ? " 

The poor lady, feeling that her ignorance on this 
all-important fact must place her sincerity and genuine- 
ness in a very questionable light, could only sigh and 
answer tremulously that she did not know. 

" May I ask what you do know about it, Madam?" 

" It was a very old desk, and had no key, and was 
sold to a Jew named Israel." 

" Singular ! that the only circumstance you should 
remember is at variance with facts. Were you at the 
sale?" 

"I was not." 

" Then how do you knew that a Jew named Israel 
bought the desk ? " 
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" The children told me so." 

" Children ! What children ? " 

"Mr. Corfield's son and niece, who were pre- 
sent" 

" More singular still ! n exclaimed Mr. Wilbraham, 
musing and referring to some notes he had in his 
pocket-book. " The circumstances, as I have them, 
and which are most precise and trustworthy, say no- 
thing as to the presence of any children. But let us 
go further, and see what more you know about the 
matter. It was sold, you say, to one Israel; what 
next ? " 

" Its subsequent history, so far as I could trace it, 
was this," replied Mademoiselle, mortified to find her 
quest, so hopefully begun, growing more and more 
dubious. "The Jew Israel threw up his purchase, 
and it was put up to auction a second time, and if my 
informant is to be believed, it was eventually knocked 
down to Joe." 

" To whom ? " abruptly interposed Mr. Wilbraham, 
more and more puzzled. 

" To Joe, the pot-boy, alluded to in the advertise- 
ment, who chanced to be in the room." 

"Goon." 

"lam unable to follow its fortunes further with any 
confidence. Joe the pot-boy,, whom I interrogated as 
described in the advertisement, gave his own version 
of them, which was evidently mendacious." 
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" Ah ! what did the impudent fellow say ? " 

" He assured me that having bought the desk, he 
gave it Wobbles j that Wobbles gave it to Nobbles ; 
and that Nobbles gave it to Gobbles — a palpable 
tissue of untruths." 

" There, Madam, I beg leave to correct you," in- 
terposed Mr. Wilbraham, again referring to his notes ; 
" I find that Joe told you literal truth, and it is only 
fair to the memory of that Bohemian to say so. It 
appears that his name was actually Wobbles, Joe 
Wobbles ; but his friends and boon companions tra- 
vestied his name into Nobbles, or Gobbles; con- 
sequently he responded equally to each name. I 
imagine, therefore, that in reciting these appellations 
to you, he was but ringing the changes on his original 
name. In fact, he kept giving the desk to himself, — 
much to your confusion, no doubt, but greatly to his 
own amusement. ,, 

" But Joe directed me to a dealer's shop when he 
found I desired to recover the desk. Why this cruel 
deception? " sadly asked the lady. 

" Ay, cruel indeed ! My information does not 
go so far as to explain his motives. I can only 
surmise that it was his natural perverseness and de- 
fiance of moral and social obligations. His early 
history leads me to that conjecture. I happened to 
know him as a boy." 

" Indeed !" 
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u Yes ; he was the son of a gentleman in the West 
of England — an only son; and having drawn upon 
himself a censure from his father, in a moment of 
pique he left the paternal roof, never to return. 
Want soon overtook him, and he became a pot-boy, 
as you saw him. His father died shortly after, having 
cut him off with a shilling. That shilling he invested 
in the desk. But all this can have no interest for 
you?" 

" Indeed, sir, it is intensely interesting. I discern 
the hand of Providence in it ! And Joe ? " she en- 
quired earnestly. " Where is he now ? " 

" Joe Wobbles is no more ! " 

" Poor Joe ! I grieve to hear that ! Unfriendly 
though he was to me, I believe it was only thought- 
lessness on his part ! During the brief conversation 
we had, I caught his eye several times, and read 
goodness there. Had he lived, he might have re- 
deemed his character in his father's eyes!" and 
Mademoiselle grew pensive, while Mr. Wilbraham 
searched through his notes. 

"Ah, here is the memorandum in Joe's handwriting 
which I was looking for. It is a description of you. 
It will be necessary for the purposes of identification, 
that I carefully go through the passage. Can you 
recollect what dress you wore on the day you met the 
pot-boy ? * 

" I will try to do so." And Mademoiselle described 
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her habiliments, which corresponded fairly well with 
the costume recited by Joe. 

" He goes on to describe — pardon pie — to describe 
your personal appearance. May I read the passage?'* 

"I cannot object" 

" ( The lady had a fair and sweet face, blue eyes, 
a smiling mouth, and a nose slightly aquiline!'" 
Mr. Wilbraham laid down the manuscript, and 
paced the room for a minute. 

" I think, Madam, as a pure matter of business, I 
ought to satisfy myself as to your identity. Might I 
be so bold as to ask you to raise your veil ? " 

Mademoiselle, unsolicited, would have done so, but 
her natural modesty overcame her at the suggestion. 
She hesitated. 

" No matter, Madam," Mr. Wilbraham hastened to 
add, perceiving her reluctance ; " pardon the request, 
which I assure you was not made in mere idle curiosity. 
I will take your own avowal that the description is a 
correct one." 

Mademoiselle's scruples at once vanished. She 
threw up her veil, and the colour rushing to her cheek 
restored her pristine beauty. 

Mr. Wilbraham scrutinised her features with con- 
siderable interest. "Well, I must admit," he said, 
" that the face and the description tally exactly. That 
unrepentant and unreturning prodigal, Joe, carried 
away with him an accurate impression of your 
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features, — and I must own I do riot marvel at it. I 
thank you, Madam, for having permitted me to verify 
the statement" 

The interview thus far had in no way satisfied 
Mademoiselle's ardent curiosity as to the whereabouts 
of the desk. Her curious glance around the room 
betrayed her wish. 

" I will not," resumed Mr. Wilbraham, " be so im- 
pertinent as to ask the reason of the keen interest you 
have shown in quest of the desk, both when you 
accosted the pot-boy, and in this room to-day ; neither, 
on the other hand, is it incumbent on me to explain 
why I have endeavoured to find you. Ascribe it, if 
you please, to caprice; call* it idle pastime, benevo- 
lence, folly, vanity, — anything you please, which has led 
me to persevere in the search which is to-day rewarded 
with success. Madam, I rejoice to discharge the duty 
I owe to the writer of these notes in restoring to you 
the long-sought desk." 

So saying, Mr. Wilbraham raised a richly em- 
broidered covering in a corner of the room, and 
exposed to view an old and dilapidated desk, bearing 
upon it a label inscribed with Lot 94 ; saying as he 
placed it before his visitor, " My desire, Madam, is 
gratified : the relic is yours. The object of your 
faithful and unflagging search having been gained, I 
beg leave to congratulate you. — Nay, Madam, offer 
me no thanks. I am amply repaid in the satisfaction 
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I feel in having been the humble means of the accom- 
plishment of your wish. With this assurance; permit 
me to bid you farewell. My housekeeper will offer 
you refreshment, and my carriage is at your disposal " 

Mr. Wilbraham held out his hand, which Made- 
moiselle grasped with frank warmth, and saluting her 
with great respect, he left the room. The housekeeper 
presently joined her, and from her she learnt that Mr. 
Wilbraham was a city merchant, much given to acts of 
charity, which often took a somewhat eccentric form ; 
which information explained the singularity of his 
proceedings in the present instance in some degree; 
but the housekeeper could in no way account for the 
fact of the desk passing from the hands of the obscure 
pot-boy to the city merchant, except upon the hypo- 
thesis that Joe must have left behind him some 
testamentary wishes which came to the knowledge of 
the benevolent merchant, and which might have 
actually been the paper to which he referred from 
time to time during the interview with Mademoiselle. 

The carriage being announced, that lady did not 
hesitate to avail herself of its service, and she with 
Lot 94 was duly conveyed to her modest home in the 
suburbs. 

The year was fast drawing to its close ; the frosts 
had set in with severity ; the near approach of the 
festive day was indicated in the windows of every 
shop; extraordinary delights were offered to every 
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sense : vanity was flattered ; mirth was tickled ; the 
love of beauty was gratified ; the fastidious palate was 
excited. The holly lent its lively green, and the 
mistletoe promised its sweet and time-honoured rites. 
Christmas was at hand. 

Mademoiselle had already signalised the season by 
more extensive spiritual manifestations than usual. 
Early in the day of Christmas Eve, a ton of Wallsend 
was shot into Rob's coal-cellar. An hour afterwards, 
a turkey was found suspended to the knocker of his 
door; and later in the day a plum-pudding, already 
boiled, bounced through the open window like a 
cannon-ball, at a moment when Rob and Mabel were 
out of the room. It was* clear the spirits were un- 
usually active to-day, bombarding the young people 
with benefits. 

Enveloping Lot 94 in a shawl, as if it had been 
a delicate baby, Mademoiselle took her way to the 
abode of Rob and Mabel,, picking up a bundle of 
evergreen, and a drum for the boy, on the road. She 
was determined that to-day, at any rate, nothing but 
peace and contentment should prevail in her young 
friends' home, — though the drum was scarcely the 
most effectual thing to gain that end. 

Radiant with the pleasure of well-doing, the devoted 
lady burst into their room laden with her burdens, 
exclaiming, "Dear, darling children, I wish you a 
happy Christmas, and God bless you both ! " 
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"Hush, Julie! hush!" whispered Rob, advancing 
to meet her, at the same time pointing to his wife's 
chamber with a pained expression on his face ; " our 
dear Mab is ill ! M 

" 111 ! " 

"She has been delirious all night, and even now 
she — listen ! " 

They both crept into the bedroom, and Made- 
moiselle was shocked to see the worn and wasted 
face of the beloved sufferer, pale as the pillow upon 
which it rested, the melancholy truth of unconfessed 
privation being written upon it in lines which could 
not be misread. With her hand pressed to her 
beating, sympathetic heart, the good woman drew to 
the bedside. 

" Why do the fairies beckon to my babe ? Would 
they rob me of him ? Ah 1 has Julie set them on ? 
Is Julie turned against us? Julie, our sister, our 
mother, our last, best friend, — would she steal away 
our boy ? Nay, nay, take all but that — food, home, 
life itself— but spare the babe ! Oh, Rob, roll away 
this stone from my breast, — this great black cloud that 
crushes us both ! Julie has done it, — Julie, whom we 
loved ! She has set the wicked fairies on ! " and with 
a deep sigh the poor sufferer sank exhausted into 
profound slumber. 

Rob had the fortitude to conquer the mental pros- 
ration that for a moment overcame him, and with a 
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firm arm he led Mademoiselle from the chamber, 
plunged as she was into a paroxysm of grief, which 
vented itself in floods of tears when they had regained 
the sitting-room. That her beloved friend should, 
even in a moment of delirium, harbour the shadow of 
an untrusting thought of her, was cruel anguish; and 
it needed all Rob's gentle argument to convince her 
that the wild utterances they had heard were the 
exact reverse of Mab's real feeling. Reflection brought 
calmness, and calmness energy, till Mademoiselle could 
take a dispassionate survey of the situation, and she 
could not but admit to herself that it was sombre indeed. 

They sat in silence for a long time, expecting to 
hear the sleeper's voice again; but her deep and 
regular breathing indicated that her slumber was un- 
disturbed. 

Presently Mademoiselle bethought her of the season 
— Christmas Eve — and of the sweet surprise she had 
prepared for them. So she rose, and selecting the 
gayest sprays of holly and mistletoe she prepared to 
adorn the room. 

"Nay, dear Julie," sighed Rob, arresting her hand, 
"it were but a mockery; hang it not here! The 
symbols of mirth and feasting are out of place within 
these walls, where the sable yew and the sad willow 
would better suit the scene. And, dear friend, I feel 
the moment has arrived when I must speak to you as 
my heart prompts. Sit here, dear friend." 
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Rob led Mademoiselle to a sofa, and took his place 
beside her. 

" You know, dear Julie, how we used in our child- 
hood to talk of beneficent fairies, but you eclipse them 
all 1 You have again and again dispelled the gloom 
that has gathered about our hearth ; again and again, 
times without number, have you sacrificed the com- 
forts of your own life for ours. We knew well enough 
the source of those timely gifts of food and raiment 
which mysteriously found their way hither when sorely 
needed. The accumulation of our debt of gratitude 
to you has grown painful. The consciousness that for 
us you forego many necessaries is intolerable." 

" Oh, spare me this, Rob ! " interposed Made- 
moiselle; but Rob heeded not the interruption. 

"And when I found a big turkey this morning 
swinging from the knocker, and stumbled over a huge 
pudding, I registered a vow. Help me to keep that 
vow, Julie." 

" If it is a good and wise one I will." 

" It is both good and wise. It is that you shall no 
longer impoverish your scanty means for us. We have 
drawn a cordon around ourselves this day. We will 
admit you no longer to share our miseries by using 
your purse. You look grieved ! I knew you would 
be so ; but, dear friend, help us to confront destiny. 
Let want stimulate us to greater exertions. Do not 
again impair the vigour which is begot of desperate 
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emergency. We are young ; I am strong ; I will 
plunge into the thickest of the battle of life! Say you 
will henceforth spare us the benefits that enervate my 
arm ! Promise to grant my prayer ! " 

Mademoiselle perceived that trial and privation had 
wrought upon the sensitive temperament of the young 
man, and that a morbid frenzy possessed him, as it 
possessed Mabel in a greater degree. She promised 
to conform to his wish. 

" A thousand blessings upon you ! " he ejaculated, 
kissing her hand ; " I will now face the Fates, instead 
of baulking them ! I observed that you brought with 
you this morning a bulky parcel wrapped in a shawl. 
You will fulfil your pledge by removing it ? " 

"Yes; if you insist upon it, Rob," replied Made- 
moiselle, quietly breaking off small branches of ever- 
green, and fixing them about the room. "I have 
promised to conform, and I will do so. But I should 
have liked you to see it first. It is a curiosity." 

" Is it not provisions ? " 

"No." 

" Nor clothing ? " 

" Far from it Would you allow me to show it you 
before it goes?" 

Rob hesitated. He felt it would be weak in him to 
assent ; but it would be ungracious to refuse to look 
at it. 

Mademoiselle took up the parcel and approached 
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the door. " I am pained, Rob, that after my promise 
you should deny me the pleasure of showing you this 
curious object." 

Rob drew Mademoiselle back again. 

" Forgive my bearish austerity, Julie ; show me the 
contents." 

Thereupon Mademoiselle, without further parley, un- 
covered Lot 94, and set it before Rob's astonished eyes. 

Most of us have at some time or other gazed at an 
object, in itself, perhaps, of little worth, but invested 
with transcendent interest due to associations, which 
awaken feelings akin to veneration, paralysing utter- 
ance by their very depth. It was with such emotions 
that Rob stood speechless beside the long-coveted 
object, like a devotee in presence of a sacred relic 
after a weary pilgrimage. 

Rubbing his eyes, and recovering somewhat from 
his surprise, his first impulse was to clasp the desk ; 
his second was a wiser one. He clasped Made- 
moiselle in his arms, folding her in a passionate 
embrace. 

" Rob," said a soft gentle voice, u Rob." 

" Hark I Mabel calls ! " and Rob sprang into his 
wife's room, followed by Mademoiselle. 

" How long have I slept, dear ? Hours ? What 
is to-day? Christmas Evel Can it be? Is dear 
Julie coming to see us ? Where is my precious babe ? 
Ah, here, sweet fellow, like a sleeping cherub ! " and 
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ere Rob could reply, or press his lips to hers, Mabel 
sank to sleep again. 

"Let her rest," whispered Mademoiselle, "it is 
nature's best restorative. Come, come;" and they 
again quitted the room. 

It is easy to conceive with what reverential delicacy 
Rob opened the precious memento of their dearly- 
loved ancestress, and how the wonder and curiosity 
of former days returned, when, as in those times, he 
"stole a fearful joy" by peering into its recesses, 
lifting up its trays, opening its tiny drawers, noting 
the marks he himself had made upon it in his child- 
hood, and tenderly straightening the tattered cloth 
whereon the honoured hand of his grandmother had 
so often rested. 

" Is it the right desk at last, Rob ? " enquired 
Mademoiselle, who had been busy planting sprays of 
holly all about 

" It is indeed the very one, dear friend ! " and Rob 
kissed Mademoiselle's hand. 

" When you have done looking at it I will take it 
away." 

Rob appreciated the kindly rebuke, and was about 
to offer a lame apology, when the little maid-of-all- 
work, Betsy, opened the door, and said a man wished 
to see him. 

" Who can it be ? " asked Mademoiselle with some 
uneasiness. 
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"I can guess," grimly responded Rob. "I was 
threatened with a writ this morning. The fellow has 
come to serve it." 

" Shut him out," urged Mademoiselle indignantly. 

"Nay, let him come. The evil can but be post- 
poned, not averted," and Rob nerved himself for the 
encounter. The man was shown in. He was a spare, 
sharp-visaged individual, but not altogether repellent 
in appearance. " Mr. Robert Corfield, I presume?" 

" That is my name." 

" I represent the firm of Tinworth and Yellowboy, 
the picture dealers, and have ventured to come with- 
out an introduction to inquire whether you happen to 
have any examples of Mrs. Corfield's paintings unsold. 
If so, our firm are most desirous of securing a few." 

Rob and Mademoiselle glanced at one another in 
bewildered surprise. 

Mademoiselle was the first to find words. "We 
were scarcely prepared, sir, for " 

" I know it, Madam, and I have to offer a thousand 
apologies for this liberty, but our firm are so anxious 
to possess something by the gifted lady." 

"Here are some studies," said Rob, handing a 
folio of drawings in water-colour to the dealer, who 
turned them over with visible satisfaction. 

"Exquisite, indeed ! Are these for sale ? " 

" Yes." 

" And the price ? " 
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" Five guineas apiece." 

" Five guineas ! " 

" If you think that sum extravagant, say three or 
two — name your own price," retorted Rob, sharply. 

" Sir," replied the dealer emphatically, " you mis- 
understand me entirely. I consider that you quite 
undervalue them. Our firm would never forgive me 
if I allowed you to be unjust to yourselves ; and as 
you permit me to name my own figure, I double the 
price you mention, and fix it at ten guineas apiece. 
There are five of them. Fifty-two pounds ten is 
ridiculously low ! Shall we put it at sixty ? Yes ; 
sixty will be nearer the mark. Thank you very 
much;" and the dealer without more ado counted 
out sixty pounds in notes and gold, and proceeded 
to place the drawings in the portfolio he carried under 
his arm. 

After a moment's cogitation Rob darted forward 
and snatched the drawings from the dealer. " Sir," 
he said, angrily, " you overplay your part ! Had you 
bated me down, and offered half the sum I asked, I 
should have believed in the genuineness of the trans- 
action, but by your extraordinary procedure you give 
the lie to the character you assume. You are but 
acting a part, and this lady here present is the moving 
power. It is a little drama got up by her to crush 
us with a further weight of gratitude. I am grateful, 
deeply grateful, but I have sworn to refuse her further 

28 
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aid, and rrfy resolution dates from to-day. I therefore 
beg you, sir, to withdraw. I cannot, and I will not, 
sell this dear lady the drawings ! " and Rob entered 
his wife's chamber and closed the door. 

The astonishment of the dealer and Mademoiselle, 
who were perfect strangers to each other, and who 
had not had the slightest intercourse bearing upon 
the proposed transaction, either directly or indirectly, 
may be imagined. The dealer could only shrug his 
shoulders ; and seeing that no business was to be 
done, pocketed his cash with evident regret, and, 
saluting Mademoiselle, he approached the door. 

" You doubtless perceive, sir," she said, with a sad 
gesture in the direction of the chamber, "that my dear 
friend is excited, and talks wildly. Trouble and dis- 
appointment have affected his otherwise clear and calm 
reason. Perhaps at a future time ?" 

"I fear, Madam, I cannot promise myself the plea- 
sure of calling at a future time. My instructions were 
to effect the purchase to-night As I have not suc- 
ceeded, it is probable that our customer may change 
his mind. Your servant, Madam;" and with this 
salutation the dealer left the house. 

Mademoiselle could only grieve in silence at the 
exaggerated sensibility which had possessed Rob since 
the morning, and which had betrayed him into repel- 
ling a patron who had so opportunely turned up. It 
was useless to reproach or to attempt to undeceive 
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him. She wisely resolved to let the matter rest ; and 
presently peeping into Mab's chamber, she found her 
sitting up, supported by Rob, who was feeding her 
with beef tea which little Betsy had made. The 
delirium had passed ; nature's healing agent, sleep, had 
dissipated the fever, and youth seconding the benefi- 
cent restorative, the beloved invalid so rapidly regained 
her strength that in a few hours she was able to quit 
her room. 

" Do you feel strong enough to bear a great surprise, 
Mab?" enquired Rob, taking his wife in his arms and 
anxiously scanning her delicate face. 

" Yes, dear, if it is an agreeable one." 

" Do you still believe in fairies ? " 

" I believe in our dear Julie." 

"Do you remember your childish wish that some 
good fairy would give you " 

"Dear Granny's desk ! — Ah, I remember well having 
that wish ! " 

" Could you bear to see it." 

" See it ! I feel that if such a thing were possible, it 
would give me almost health and strength ! But why 
mock me with such vain questions, Rob ? " 

Rob uncovered Lot 94 and placed it on Mabel's 
knees. The sight of the honoured relic, fraught with 
so many sweet and sad memories, was too much for 
her overwrought strength. She had miscalculated her 
power to bear the sight, and she sank into Rob's arms 
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in a swoon. The desk, sliding from her lap, fell on to 
the floor, and a retort going off with the concussion, a 
drawer, unknown and unsuspected, sprang out of the 
side. 

Mabel was tenderly laid again in the bed she had 
too hastily vacated, and evening had closed in before 
her husband and Julie quitted the chamber. 

Rob picked up the desk, and then observed for the 
first time that a secret drawer had discovered itself. 
There was nothing in it, however, beyond two pieces 
of paper, partly printed and partly written upon. 
While they were descanting upon the ingenuity of the 
artifice by which the drawer had been so well con- 
cealed, little Betsy again entered the room. " Please, 
Miss, here is a letter for you." 

" For me?" ejaculated Mademoiselle, incredulously. 

"Yes, Miss, and the person who brought it is 
waiting. ,, 

"Waiting! what can it be?" and Mademoiselle 
tearing open the letter read as follows : — 

"Joe, the pot-boy, humbly begs the favour of a few words 
with the lady who accosted him in Pimlico in 18--, if she will 
kindly grant him an interview." 

"Joe, the pot-boy! Joe, the pot-boy! why he's dead," 
exclaimed Mademoiselle, stupefied ; " Mr. Wilbrahpm 
told me so. What can be the meaning of all this 
Rob?" 
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" Some impostor, personating Joe, not knowing that 
you are aware of his death, and come for another half- 
crown. Shall I go and kick him into the street, 
Julie?" 

" Milder measures might be equally effective. The 
man can hardly insult me in your presence. If he 
does, it will be time enough to kick him out Let him 
come in, that we may see to what length audacity 
will go." 

Betsy requested the stranger to enter, and in a few 
moments a man stepped into the room, making a 
respectful obeisance to Rob and Mademoiselle. 

" Mr. Wilbraham ! " ejaculated Mademoiselle in 
astonishment. "Mr. Wilbraham ! I expected to 
see " 

"Joe, the pot-boy! Mr. Wilbraham and Joe are one 
and the same person.'' 

" But did I not understand you to say that Joe is 
no more ? " 

"Perfectly true, Madam; he is no more Joe the 
pot-boy : he is now Mr. Wilbraham,— a metamorphosis 
which I will explain in a few words;" and Mr. 
Wilbraham related how, his father having cut him off 
with a shilling, his uncle Wilbraham, a bachelor of 
large possessions, feeling the injustice of that arbitrary 
action, took kindly to the friendless young man, and 
dying shortly afterwards, made him his heir on con- 
dition that he should adopt his name. " Joe Wobbles 
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thus merged into Joe Wilbraham, who has the honour 
of addressing you." 

Rob and Mademoiselle were intensely interested in 
the speaker, who continued : — 

" You are naturally perplexed as to the cause of 
my visit, thus uninvited — a liberty indeed for which 
I crave your pardon, — but I have ventured to come 
in the first instance to endeavour to effect the pur- 
chase which my maladroit butler failed to do here 
this morning." 

"The picture dealer who was here to-day was 
?" 

" My butler. Having an irresistible desire to 
possess some examples of the gifted artist, Mrs. 
Robert Corfield, and having my own reasons for not 
personally negotiating the transaction, I sent him 
hither. His ill-success must be my plea for appear- 
ing here, to ask you, sir, to reconsider your refusal to 
part with the drawings." 

Rob was still under the influence of a sore and 
repellent spirit, and was on the point of again reply- 
ing negatively, when Mademoiselle, observing his 
mood, whispered to him, "Remember, it is to this 
gentleman that we owe the precious relic. ,, The 
words had an instantaneous effect upon Rob. He 
rose, and offering his hand to Mr. Wilbraham, replied, 
"Sir, without waiting to have all the apparently in- 
explicable riddles connected with you and your visit 
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here solved, one thing is clear as noon-day, and it is, 
that by some combination of circumstances we are 
indebted to you for the possession of this precious 
memento of an honoured ancestress. That single 
fact places us under a deep debt of gratitude to you. 
It would be a joy to us at this season of our trials and 
troubles, if you would accept the drawings as a feeble 
token of our thanks." 

So saying, Rob placed the folio in Mr. Wilbraham's 
hands, who received them cordially, saying, — 

" I know full well the delight it affords to a gener- 
ous heart to pay what it feels to be a debt of gratitude 
— though in this instance, as I shall presently show, 
the debt is on my side ; I therefore accept the gift 
gladly. It rejoices me to see the desk in possession 
of its rightful owners, for it has been an intolerable 
burden to me." 

" A burden ? " 

" A very millstone ! " 

" Pray explain." 

"I will do so later. But I observe a drawer — a 
secret drawer apparently, which I had not noticed 
before." 

" None of us knew of its existence, — and it only 
now burst open from concussion, exposing these two 
pieces of paper." 

Rob unfolded the documents, but not understand- 
ing them passed them to Mademoiselle, who, equally 
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at fault, handed them to Mr. Wilbraham, and he, 
glancing at them, said, " Are you aware that these 
are documents of importance ? " 

" Not in the least" 

" Indeed ! Are you Robert Corfield ? * 

u Yes." 

" And who is Mabel Anson ? " 

" My cousin and my wife. Anson was her maiden 
name.* 9 

" Then I have the happiness of informing you that 
these papers are Bank of England Stock receipts for 
the sums of two thousand five hundred pounds each, 
invested, one in your name and the other in that of 
your wife, in the year 18 — ." 

" The year dear Granny died ! " cried Rob in an 
ecstacy of emotion, " when we were but children ! " 

A long silence ensued, and conflicting feelings of 
wonder, hope, and happiness animated each. Mr. 
Wilbraham was the first to speak : — 

" There was a second reason for my intrusion on 
your privacy — it was the intense desire I felt to 
relieve my mind of the burden with which you, Miss 
Laurence, and Lot 94 have been associated. To 
you, Miss Laurence, I owe a debt of which you 
can have no knowledge." 

" I cannot even imagine such a thing." 

" The debt I owe you is, that I was a reformed 
man from the moment I had the good fortune to 
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meet you in the street That day was the crisis of 
my career. For good or for evil I was equally ready, 
when, like an angel of light, you crossed my path ; 
your pure mind, your earnest nature, your trusting 
reliance upon my paltry prevarication, your ardent pur- 
suit of a benevolent object, struck into my heart like 
seeds of goodness. I looked into your guileless face, 
and, though to my shame I fenced with you and 
denied you the information you wished, I became a 
changed man: I chose the straiter path in life; I 
tried to be fit to walk the earth. But regret for my 
mean behaviour to you became poignant Hence my 
advertisement Hence the restitution of the desk. 
Hence my appearance here. You marvel how I dis- 
covered your whereabouts? My coachman made a 
note of your address by my instructions ; so that when 
I should be able to summon up sufficient courage, I 
might call upon you. Not till to-day could I find 
the resolution; and when I enquired for you, your 
landlady, who is happily very communicative, informed 
me whither you had gone, and also told me many 
things concerning your young friends. I then con- 
ceived the desire to purchase some of Mrs. Corfield's 
works. And here I feel I ought to pause. You have 
each need of rest after the agitating events of the last 
lew hours. But if I might venture to think that, 
should I call here at a future day, I should not be 
denied admission ? " 
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"Sir," interposed Rob, warmly, "you are hence- 
forward one of our most honoured friends, — you will 
always be welcome ! " 

"Always!" echoed Mademoiselle, with emphasis, 
" most welcome ! " 

" I am indeed grateful for that speech, sir ; while to 
you, Miss Laurence, the deep debt increases. Never- 
theless, ere I take my leave, I am presumptuous 
enough to ask one favour more/' 

"Any service that you can wish at my hands, 
it shall be a happiness to me to render," replied 
Mademoiselle, with emotion. 

" Each time that I have seen you, the main feature 
of your character, human sympathy and charity, — best 
and brightest of all the graces, — struck me very forcibly; 
and since fortune, in her caprice and injustice, has 
favoured me, while she has passed you by, I ask you to 
be my almoner, and to use my purse freely and largely 
and without stint in the pursuit of your beneficent 
and noble objects. And if, availing myself to the full 
of your permission to call, I come and talk over the 
singular event that first made us acquainted, and the 
further history of the desk ; and relate to you my own 
story from my youth upwards, my temporary abase- 
ment under malign forces, and my healthful restitu- 
tion beneath the blessed though unconscious influence 
of your nature, I hope the theme will not be altogether 
distasteful to you." 
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Mademoiselle was mute and motionless, and became 
very pale, the beatings of her heart were audible, and 
her eyes rested on the ground. Rob intelligently 
grasped the embarrassing situation, and rising from 
his seat, took Mademoiselle's hand and placed it in 
Mr. Wilbraham's, saying, " I will answer the question 
for Julie ; you will be cordially welcome, sir, and she 
will not turn a deaf ear to anything you may wish to 
say to her. It seems that you are grateful to her, 
while she is grateful to you, — a happy condition of 
feeling, which might possibly develop into some- 
thing deeper and dearer and still more precious to 
both, — who can tell? I heartily wish it may be 

so!" 

****** 

When Mab awoke from her long and heavy sleep 
the fever was found to have left her, — the dread crisis 
had passed; youth had prevailed. So also had passed 
the crisis in their fortunes. The beneficent fairy of 
her childhood's creation was the sterling reality of 
their later life, far surpassing the ideal thing she con- 
jured up ; and more joys than they had ever dreamed 
of dated from the hour of that remarkable restitution 
of the desk and the visit of Mr. Wilbraham. 

The holly and evergreen with which Mademoiselle 
had so quietly and judiciously decorated their humble 
sitting-room most appropriately symbolised their 
happier state ; never did the bright spray of clustering 
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berries, red and white, more fitly adorn a modest 
home ; never did Christmas dawn upon hearts more 
grateful, more contented, and more at peace, than 
those of the four personages upon whom the curtain 
falls. 
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©pinions of tbe IPtcss, 



"Sir Guy de Guy." 

Saturday Review. — " The opening stanzas are a remarkably 
clever imitation of Scott's swinging ballad-metre ; and the 
mustering of the Volunteers may, as a specimen of poetry, 
compare with the gathering of the Scottish Army in Marmion. 
We are not sure that the author is not capable of success in a 
more serious vein." 

The Kxaminer. — "A comical swift wildness of extravagant 
invention in facile rhymes." 

The Athenaeum. — "The book may be quoted as an unusually 
brilliant specimen of its class." 

The Standard. — " Here we have a good rattling hearty story 
of broad fun and comical adventure. ... * Sir Guy, ' to be 
thoroughly enjoyed, must be read. No descriptions do him 
justice. 

The Sun. — " To those who can read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest anything so very rich as this same piece of fun before 
us, we may venture to commend it." 

The Observer. — " It is a good lesson for novelists, who may 
by such means find plots for their books, though they may 
not be able to put their dreams into such funny verses as 
our author, who has turned his sleeping nonsense to good 
profit, and provided the public with a very entertaining poem. 
The satire is good, and the poetry extravagantly comical and 
humorous." 

Bell's Weekly Messenger.— " For comic character and 
pungent wit few publications will be held in higher esteem 
than this stirring Romaunt entitled ' Sir Guy de Guy.' " 

Morning Advertiser. — "An amusing piece of random versi- 
fication, in which the author displays a remarkable facility of 
rhyming, and considerable comic humour." 



Opinions of the Press. 

Morning Post. — "The author is certainly entitled to the 
credit of having worked out his theme through the medium 
of some of the most humorous and facile verse which the 
fertile imagination of modern burlesquers has yet supplied." 

Notes and Queries. — "A racy satire on the extravagant 
sensational taste of the day. The sparkling rhymes are 
capitally illustrated." 

Daily News. — " Those who are fond of a funny story told in 
mock-heroic verse will find amusement in 'Sir Guy de 
Guy. 1 " 

Art Journal. — "Written with great spirit and brimful of fun. 
A most pleasant poem, full of point and humour, in har- 
monious verse." 

Court Journal. — "The fun of the verse and the quaintness of 
the caricatures belong to real humour, not humour warmed 
up for the market." 



"Agatha." 

Illustrated News. — " Some of the scenes are very striking." 

Athenaeum. — "A fanciful series of talelets abounding in 
melodramatic machinery." 

Saturday Review. — "An easy flow of rhythm and some 
command of the usual diction make his work an agreeable 
and suitable gift-book, unexceptionable in morals, and graceful 
in appearance." 

Literary Gazette. — "Both in prose and verse Mr. Halse 
may be accounted successful. His power of versification is 
considerable ; his ability to interest his readers in a dreamy 
story is certainly to be envied." 

Observer. — "The work is one of no ordinary degree of merit, 
and it cannot fail to commend itself to a large circle of 
admirers." 

Morning Advertiser. — " The poetry-prose of this book bears 
the true mint-mark of inventive taste, and whether the vein 
be mirthful, musing, or melancholy, the author always im- 
presses you with the fixity of his moral purpose and the gentle 
inculcations of the loving lessons of charity, with their ex- 
ceeding great reward." 



Opinions of the Press. 



Illustrated Times. — "Mr. Halse's style, his poetic poetry 
and his poetic prose, carry the reader through with ease and 
pleasure, and brief life-like touches of humorous dialogue 
lend their aid, and show that the author is not a mere dreamer, 
but a thoughtful observer with deep sympathies." 

John Bull. — "Many an audience will be held breathless as 
they listen to the woes and deliverance of poor Agatha. 
There is a good influence through the whole story." 

The Morning Post. — " Its author has already made a 
favourable impression by a clever story in rhyme, entitled 
' Queen Loeta ; ' and in verse, of which a portion of the 
present work consists, he sustains his reputation." 

The Spectator. — "The author of this volume is not without 
taste and feeling." 



" Queen Loeta." 

Athenaeum. — "The fairy lore is fancifully introduced ; the 
metre is good, and the idea is poetically sustained. The 
rhythm reminds us of Scott's varied and pleasing measure." 

Literary Gazette. — " The framework of the tale is cleverly 
conceived, and the verse moves along lightly and gracefully. 

Examiner.— "A clever little rhymed story in honour of the 
Mistletoe." 

Observer. — " Abounding in coherent poetic imagery." 

Sun. — " The author merits the thanks of all lovers of fairy lore 
for his pleasing and appropriate legend." 

Weekly Times. — " The tale or allegory is simple in construc- 
tion, highly fanciful in idea, and told in easy and melodious 



verse." 



Morning Chronicle.— " The tale of 'Queen Loeta' is told 
in very agreeable rhymes." 

Leader. — "Written in a true Christmas holiday spirit. . . 
Mr. Halse has real fancy and feeling." 

Guardian. — " Mr. Halse has attempted what lies quite within 
his powers, and succeeded." 

Sunday Times. — "'Queen Loeta* should take its place 
amongst the Present-Books of the season 



Opinions of the Press. 

Morning Post. — " The legend is pleasantly told." 

John Bull. — "A poem in easy flowing verse, on the ever- 
attractive theme of fairyland." 

Bell's Weekly Messenger. — "We cannot refrain from 
giving it the passing tribute of our approbation, — a result 
which it has already secured from most of our ablest and 
best contemporaries." 

[The above Works are out of print.] 



11 A Guide to Modelling." 

MESSRS. GEORGE ROWNEY AND CO. 

The Graphic. — " It is distinguished by clearness of expression 
and unexceptional taste. Within its limits it is the best book 
on the subject we know." 

Art Journal. — "There is probably no branch of Art in which 
less could be learnt from a manual than that of sculpture. 
It is saying much, therefore, for this Guide to the Principles 
and Practice of Sculpture that it appears to be likely to 
render more assistance to students and amateurs than any 
of the handbooks which have been hitherto issued by this 
firm." 

Illustrated London News.— "The name of its author, 
Mr. George Halse, the sculptor, is a guarantee that the in- 
structions are free from the shallowness which has charac- 
terized other works of the kind." 

Academy. — " This work is designed for the use of students 
and amateurs. We hope it will be widely read by persons 
who are neither the one nor the other." 

York Herald. — " Mr. George Halse appears to have written 
with taste, judgment, and success what will be heartily 
appreciated by students." 

East Anglian Dally Times.—" The manual is written in 
simple and graceful language, worthy of its artistic subject." 
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